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In  June  Lord  Auckland  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Pitt,  respecting  a  plan  of  union  with  Ireland, 
and  from  this  time,  until  the  final  passing  of  the 
measure  in  1800,  his  time  was  chiefly  employed  in 
preparing  details,  corresponding*  with  members  of 
the  Irish  Government,  and  in  soothing  the  fears  of  the 
English  manufacturers. 

In  fact,  Lord  Auckland  served  Mr.  Pitt's  Govern- 
ment quite  as  efficiently  as  when  he  negotiated  the 
commercial  treaty  with  France. 

*  A  portion  of  Lord  Auckland's  letters  will  be  found  in  the  Castlereagh 
Correspondence  ;  they  chiefly  relate  to  the  tariff"  established  between  the 
two  countries. 

Mr.  Charles  Ross,   the  able  editor  of  the  Cornwallis  Correspondence, 
states  iua  note  that  Lord  Auckland  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
at  this  time.   This  is  not  (lie  tact  :  lie  did  the  President's  work,  buthc  was 
still  kept  in  the  office  of  joint  Postmaster-General. 
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Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Secret.)  Downing  Street,  Monday,  June  4th. 

My  dear  Lord, — Lord  Grenville  and  I  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  lately  on  the  subject  of  fol- 
lowing the  termination  of  the  present  crisis  in  Ireland 
by  immediate  steps  for  a  Union. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  for 
the  leading  points  enumerated  there,  which  of  course 
must  be  varied  in  the  application,  and  we  think  we 
see  daylight  in  almost  everything  but  what  relates  to 
trade  and  revenue.  I  send  you  a  short  note,  which 
is  nothing  but  an  enumeration  of  the  matters  contained 
in  the  Act  of  Anne,  and  a  paper  of  Lord  Grenville's 
much  more  to  the  purpose. 

We  both  agreed  that  we  had  the  best  chance  of 
some  useful  suggestion  on  the  difficult  point  I  have 
mentioned,  by  bringing  it  under  your  view. 

I  have  received  a  gracious  prohibition  from  Court 
to-day,  which  will  enable  me  to  take  a  second  look  at 
Hollwood,  which  is  in  its  greatest  beauty. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 


Lord  Clare  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin,  Tuesday. 

My  dear  Lord, — Our  rebellion,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
begins  to  wear  a  very  serious  and  formidable  aspect. 
The  insurgents  are  now  in  possession  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  are  so  strong 
that  I  fear  the  force  which  has  been  sent  against  them 
is  altogether  unequal  to  dislodge  them.  Yesterday 
a  column  of  500  of  the  King's  troops  received  a  very 
severe  check  near  Gorey,  and  lost  three  pieces  of 
cannon,  with  all  their  ammunition,  bread  carts,  &c. 

This  misfortune  was  altogether  owing  to  the  rash- 
ness and  ignorance  of  Colonel  Walpole,  who  com- 
manded them,  and   was  killed  early  in  the  action. 
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General  Loftus,  who  commanded  another  body  of 
troops,  which  was  to  have  co-operated  with  Walpole, 
has  fallen  back  several  miles,  and  as  yet  we  have  had 
no  accounts  from  Johnston  and  Eustace  (useless), 
who  marched  from  another  point  against  Wexford. 
Our  situation  is  critical  in  the  extreme.  We  know 
that  there  has  been  a  complete  military  organisation 
of  the  people  in  three-fourths  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
North  nothing  will  keep  the  rebels  quiet  but  a  con- 
viction that  where  treason  has  broken  out,  the  rebel- 
lion is  merely  Popish ;  but  even  with  this  impression 
on  their  minds,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  their  love 
of  republicanism  will  not  outweigh  their  inveteracy 
against  Popery.  In  the  capital  there  is  a  rebel  army 
organised,  and  if  the  garrison  was  forced  out  to 
meet  an  invading  army  from  the  side  of  Wexford, 
they  would  probably,  on  their  return,  find  the  metro- 
polis in  possession  of  its  proper  rebel  troops.  In  a 
word,  such  is  the  extent  of  treason  in  Ireland,  that  if 
any  one  district  is  left  uncovered  by  troops,  it  will  be 
immediately  possessed  by  its  own  proper  rebels. 

Believe  me,  I  do  not  mngnifv  our  danger ;  you 
know  that  I  have  long  foreseen  the  mischief,  and  con- 
demned the  imbecility  which  has  suffered  it  to  extend 
itself.  But  as  the  mischief  has  taken  place,  if  Great 
Britain  is  really  interested  in  preserving  this  country, 
she  ought  instantly  to  push  over  a  very  large  force  to 
this  coast,  which  may  save  her  hereafter  many  mil- 
lions in  money  and  many  thousands  of  her  soldiers. 

We  also  stand  in  need  very  much  of  some  general 
officers  who  know  somewhat  of  their  profession. 

Yours  always  truly,  my  dear  Lord, 

Clare. 

Mr.  Beresford  to  Lord  Auckland. 

June  5th,  1798. 

My  dear  Auckland,  —  I  am  very  much  concerned 
for  the  unfortunate  account  I  am  about  to  give 
you. 
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General  Loftus  and  Colonel  Walpole,  with  about 
1100  men,  marched  towards  Wexford;  they  divided 
their  men  into  two  bodies ;  Loftus  marched  the  coast 
road,  and  Walpole,  with  about  500,  the  inland  road ; 
they  were  to  join  at  Enniscorthy,  about  five  miles 
from  Gorey,  at  a  mountain  called  Sleive  Boug.  He 
saw  the  enemy  in  force  on  the  hill,  very  numerous. 
Part  of  them  descended  towards  a  plain  or  valley; 
Walpole  moved  on  to  meet  them,  and  imprudently 
passed  through  a  long  narrow  road,  with  high  hedges 
on  each  side,  behind  which  all  their  musketry  were 
placed.  Walpole  marched  in  column,  with  two 
6-pounders  in  the  centre.  He  was  attacked  from  the 
hedges,  and  was  killed  very  early  in  the  action ;  his 
troops  were  thrown  into  great  confusion ;  they  re- 
treated, leaving  the  cannon,  and,  1  hear,  a  howitzer 
of  5^  inches,  behind.  The  Armagh  regiment  of  militia 
covered  the  retreat  with  great  gallantry,  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cope,  a  young  man  unused  to  war,  is 
said  to  have  acted  with  great  spirit  and  conduct  at 
the  head  of  that  regiment.  They  lost  63  men :  Wal- 
pole and  a  captain  of  the  Ancient  Britons  were  killed; 
a  major,  a  captain,  and  a  lieutenant  of  the  Derry,  and 
a  captain-lieutenant  of  the  King's  County  militia, 
wounded.  They  retreated  to  high  ground  near 
Gorey,  about  430,  under  the  command  of  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynne,  but  even  there  they  were  afraid  to  stay  and 
make  a  stand,  and  they  have  fallen  back  towards 
Arklow. 

Loftus  is,  we  suppose,  gone  on.  We  are  very  anx- 
ious, you  may  be  sure,  to  hear  from  Wexford  the 
grand  issue  of  the  attack  there,  which  we  supposed 
was  to  take  place  yesterday  ;  but  probably  this  event- 
may  cause  delay.  Delay  is  ruin  to  us,  for  the  rebels 
grow  strong  as  we  grow  weak ;  people  here  are  dis- 
pirited this  day  by  this  event ;  but  I  hope  for  good 
news  this  evening. 

There  is  a  great  cry  for  troops  from  you.  It  is  said 
here  that  England  does  not  attend  to  us  ;  that  sendino- 
4000  men  is  nothing  ;  that  they  cannot  put  down  at 
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once  the  rebellion  ;  that  they  must  remain  here,  and 
carry  on  a  war  of  length,  in  which  our  numbers 
will  decrease,  theirs  will  increase,  and  be  made 
soldiers  of;  that  if  20,000  were  sent  at  once,  it 
would  put  down  the  rebellion  at  once  in  ten  days, 
and  that  they  might  return  again  directly.  They  re- 
mind us  of  America,  where  the  same  policy  would 
have  saved  the  empire,  and  many,  many  millions  of 
money.  Come  they  must  at  last,  if  the  war  continues, 
and  it  may  be  then  too  late,  and  at  a  tenfold  ex- 
pense. But  all  this  and  much  more  will  be  written 
by  the  messenger  who  goes  off  before  this  can — the 
cabinet  have  advised  a  very  strong  letter  to  be 
written. 

A  gentleman  just  tells  me  there  is  an  express  just 
come  in.     If  I  hear  more  I  will  add  it. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  Beresford. 

Mr.  Beresford  to  Lord  Auckland. 

June  6th,  1798. 

My  dear  Auckland, — Nothing  new  this  day  as  yet, 
now  four  o'clock ;  but  we  expect  every  minute  the 
result  of  an  attack,  ordered  to  be  made  by  General 
Champagne,  on  the  rebels  collected  at  Timahoe,  about 
two  miles  from  Sallins  on  the  Grand  Canal. 

We  have  strong  reports,  which  appear  to  have 
some  foundation,  that  a  party  of  the  Wexford  rebels 
marched  to  Ross ;  that  General  Eustace  retreated 
over  the  bridge ;  and  when  they  attempted  to  attack 
him,  that  he  beat  them,  killed  400,  and  drove  them 
out  of  the  town.  There  are  no  authentic  accounts  of 
this  affair,  but  it  is  supposed  that  there  has  been  some 
action  at  Ross. 

Troops  are  marching  from  all  quarters  to  surround 
the  Wexford  rebels.  I  hope,  by  to-morrow  night, 
there  will  be  from  8000  to  9000  men.  Lake  will 
take  the  command,  and,  1  trust,  give  a  good  account 
of  the  rebels. 

D    3 
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The  affair  in  which  Walpole  paid  the  forfeit  of  his 
life  for  his  folly  and  imprudence,  has  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  rebels  exceedingly.  Walpole's  conduct 
is  highly  blamed.  He  was  advised  to  send  out  parties 
on  his  flanks,  but  would  not,  He  refused  the  aid  of 
above  300  yeomen,  who  knew  the  country  well ;  and 
on  he  marched,  as  if  to  slaughter.  Captain  Duncan, 
who  commanded  the  artillery,  saw  a  man  on  a  good 
horse  gallop  from  the  main  body  on  the  hill  clown 
to  a  scrub  wood  on  the  right,  and  there  lost  sight  of 
him.  He  immediately  suspected  the  enemy  were  in 
ambush,  and  told  Walpole  ;  but  it  was  too  late  ;  for 
while  he  was  speaking  to  him  they  were  fired  on 
from  both  sides.  The  guns  were  behind  the  grena- 
diers, and  could  not  fire.  Duncan,  when  he  saw  the 
men  in  confusion,  and  that  the  guns  must  be  lost, 
stuck  to  one  of  them,  and  spiked  it;  and,  while  doing 
this,  a  priest  came  down  to  him,  with  his  beads  about 
his  neck,  and  shot  Duncan  in  the  left  arm ;  on  which 
he  shot  the  priest  dead. 

We  have  a  thousand  instances  to  prove  that  this  is 
a  Popish  plot,  and  our  witnesses  all  confirm  it.  This 
has  a  great  impression  on  the  Northern  Protestants, 
who  have  refused  their  leaders  to  rise,  saying  it  was  a 
Popish  plot,  and  that  they  would  not  venture  their 
life  or  their  property,  when  they  knew  they  could  not 
succeed.  If  the  Southerns  overturned  the  Govern- 
ment, or  that  the  French  arrived,  they  would  then 
rise  against  the  Government  of  England. 

There  are  plots  and  conspiracies  discovered  every 
day,  and  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  amazing 
numbers  of  men  of  a  better  description,  and  gentle- 
men, concerned.  Is  it  not  strange  that  a  conspiracy 
which  has  been  known  to  be  going  on  for  so  many 
years  should  have  been  permitted  to  proceed  to  such 
a  length  ? 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  our  danger  is  great, 
unless  this  rebellion  be  completely  put  down  before 
it  is  possible  for  the  French  to  get  here.  Were  they 
to   land    5000    men,    with    officers    and    arms,    &c, 
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England  must  have  a  five  or  ten  years'  war  to  regain 
this  country.  It  is  not  for  Ireland  you  are  to  fight 
now,  but  for  Great  Britain  and  the  empire,  nay,  for 
all  Europe ;  for  should  the  French  once  get  fixed  in 
Ireland,  farewell  to  everything. 

People  are  flying  by  the  score  to  England,  through 
fear.     Yours  ever, 

J.  Beresford. 


Lord  Clare  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  There  has  been  a  very  sharp 
action  with  the  rebels  at  New  Ross,  a  town  which 
lies  midway  between  Waterford  and  Wexford.  It 
would  seem  that  their  object  was  to  force  their 
passage  to  Waterford;  for  they  attacked  the  King's 
troops  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  with 
uncommon  fury,  and  did  not  give  up  the  assault  till 
they  had  been  three  times  repulsed.  The  action,  by 
the  general's  report  (Johnston),  continued  ten  hours, 
and  at  the  first  onset  our  troops  were  beat  back  with 
the  loss  of  four  guns.  However,  Johnston  rallied 
them,  and  charged  at  their  head.  He  recovered  his 
guns,  and  took  from  the  rebels  three  or  four  ship-guns 
which  they  had  brought  into  the  field.  The  rebels 
lost  in  killed  more  than  2500  men  ;  but  this  lesson 
has  not  deterred  them  from  collecting-  their  scattered 
troops,  which  are  now  assembled  in  very  great  num- 
bers on  the  high  grounds  between  Ross  and  Wexford, 
and  on  the  other  side  of  Wexford  towards  Arklow 
and  Hacketstown.  There  they  seem  determined  to 
maintain  themselves  till  they  are  dislodged,  which  I 
trust  will  very  soon  happen,  as  General  Lake  has 
ordered  a  very  large  force  to  march  down  upon  them 
from  different  points,  and  means,  as  I  understand, 
immediately  to  go  down  and  take  the  command  of 
the  whole  force  which  is  to  act  against  them. 

Our  loss  in  the  last  action  has  been  inconsiderable, 
but  amongst  the  killed,  1  am  extremely  sorry  to  in- 
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form  you,  we  have  to  lament  poor  Lord  Mountjoy. 
The  obstinacy  with  which  the  rebels  fought  in  this 
battle,  proves  the  justice  of  Lord  Grenville's  observa- 
tion ;  and  there  is  a  circumstance  which  makes  it  still 
more  important  to  put  down  this  great  effort  of  re- 
bellion in  the  county  of  Wexford,  instantly,  if  it  be 
possible.  The  rebel  camps  are  all  filled  with  priests, 
who  have,  certainly  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  altoge- 
ther, worked  upon  the  miserable  wretches  who  have 
been  heretofore  sacrificed,  to  fight  with  a  degree  of 
enthusiasm  scarcely  to  be  credited.  Heretofore  the 
Popish  soldiers  in  our  ranks  have  been  steady  ;  but  if 
these  villains  should  be  enabled  to  extend  their  influ- 
ence to  our  camps,  the  consequences  must  be  fatal. 

As  to  the  subject  of  a  union  with  the  British 
Parliament,  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  nothing 
short  of  it  can  save  this  country.  I  stated  this 
opinion  very  strongly  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  year  1793, 
immediately  after  that  fatal  mistake  into  which  he 
was  betrayed  by  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Dundas,  in  re- 
ceiving an  appeal  from  the  Irish  Parliament  by  a 
Popish  democracy.  I  again  stated  the  same  opinion 
to  him  in  the  last  winter;  and,  if  this  were  a  time  for 
it,  I  think  I  could  make  it  clear  and  plain  to  every 
dispassionate  man  in  the  British  empire,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  preserve  this  country  to  the 
British  Crown,  if  we  are  to  depend  upon  the  pre- 
carious bond  of  union  which  now  subsists  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  makes  me  almost  mad 
when  I  look  back  at  the  madness,  folly,  and  corruption 
in  both  countries,  which  has  brought  us  to  the  verge 
of  destruction. 

Yours  always  truly,  my  dear  Lord, 

Clare. 

Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Thursday,  11.15  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  came  to 
town  this  evening,  and  is  here.     If  you  know  what 
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passed  this  morning  respecting  the  Land  Tax,  pray  let 
us  know  to-morrow  morning.  You  will  be  sure  of 
finding  him,  if  not  me,  at  a  reasonable  hour  of  break- 
fast. 

Yours  ever, 

W.  Pitt. 


Mr.  Beresford  to  Lord  Auckland. 

June  8th,  1798. 

My  dear  Auckland,  —  The  victory  obtained  by 
General  Johnston,  of  which  I  gave  you  an  account 
yesterday,  has  lost  much  of  its  comfort  to  me,  by  my 
private  loss.  My  dear  friend  Mountjoy  *  is  gone ;  lie 
was  killed  fighting  most  gallantly  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment.  His  loss  most  deeply  afflicts  me,  left 
already  in  this  wide  world  with  but  a  few  of  the 
numerous  friends  I  had  a  few  years  since.  He  was 
a  sincere  friend,  a  most  excellent  man,  and  truly 
attached  to  me.  I  must  ever  lament  his  fate,  cut 
off  by  those  villains  whose  cause  he  was  the  first 
great  advocate  for,  and  the  first  who  has  fallen  by 
them ;  but  he  will  not  be  the  last.  It  appears  that 
these  men,  inflamed  by  their  priests,  who  accompany 
them  in  their  ranks,  fight  with  a  mad  desperation. 
It  is  becoming  too  apparent  that  this  is  to  be  a 
religious  bloody  war.  We  must  conceal  it  as  long  as 
we  can,  because  a  great  part  of  our  army,  and  most 
of  our  militia,  are  Papists ;  but  it  cannot  be  long 
concealed.  To  the  murders  they  commit  on  un- 
armed Protestants,  is  added  the  horror  of  their  shoot- 
ing many  of  their  Protestant  prisoners.  I  saw  the 
deposition  of  a  man  who  had  been  a  prisoner  of  theirs, 
by  trade  a  barber.  They  twice  brought  him  out  to 
shoot  him,  but  he  was  saved  for  the  purpose  of  shav- 
ing and  dressing  some  of  the  officers.  He  says  there 
were  seven  other  Protestants  with  him,  three  of  whom 


*  Father  of  the  first  and  last  Lord  Blcssington.   He  was  Mr.  Beresford's 
brother-in-law. 
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he  saw  shot,  and  does  not  know  what  became  of  the 
other  four,  not  having  seen  them  for  two  days  before 
he  made  his  escape,  which  he  did  on  their  camp  at 
Timahoe  being  attacked. 

This  circumstance  of  a  religious  war  must  urge 
most  strongly  the  necessity  of  sending  as  many  men 
over  as  is  possible,  and,  if  necessary,  passing  an  Act 
through  both  Houses,  in  a  day,  to  authorise  the  send- 
ing of  such  militia  and  yeomen  as  will  voluntarily 
come ;  for  if  the  militia  should  turn,  or  the  French 
come,  before  the  contest  is  ended  and  the  rebellion 
crushed,  Ireland  goes  first,  and  Great  Britain  follows, 
and  all  Europe  after.  Eight-tenths  of  the  Papists  of 
the  kingdom  are  concerned  in  this  rebellion.  The 
Northern  Protestants  now  are  alarmed ;  but  we  can- 
not make  them  more  so,  lest  we  disgust  the  militia 
and  Papists  of  the  army.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue  on 
this  subject,  were  my  mind  in  a  state  of  ease.  The 
danger  is  clear  and  apparent,  and  requires  no  argu- 
ment. All  hazards  must  be  run  by  England,  in 
sending  troops,  if  they  think  it  necessary  to  save 
Ireland  with  as  little  hazard  and  expense  as  possible. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  and  may  God  preserve  you 
to  your  family  and  friends.     Ever  yours, 

J.  Beresford. 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  am  very  glad  the  Land  Tax 
debate  has  passed  so  well,  and  that  the  session  is 
hastening  to  its  end  in  the  House  of  Lords  almost  as 
quietly  as  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  at  dinner  to- 
morrow, but  I  shall  rather  prefer  breakfast,  as  I 
think  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  my  returning  to 
Hollwood  in  the  forenoon. 

The  check  in  Wexford  is  easily  repaired  with  good 
management,  and  we  have  taken  such  measures  to- 
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day  to  give  additional  strength,  that  I  feel  extremely 
at  ease.     I  am  going  on  very  well.* 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 


Mr.  Lees  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin,  June  9th,  1798. 

The  bulletin  of  the  day  says  almost  everything 
that  I  can  state  to  you.  I  think  a  letter  which  I 
have  enclosed  to  Lord  Townshend,  and  which  I  had 
not  time  to  copy,  gives  a  better  account  of  the  An- 
trim business  than  the  bulletin.  We  have  not  yet  a 
single  soldier  from  your  side  on  this.  Assistance 
is  much  wanted,  for  our  yeomanry,  particularly,  are 
harassed  to  death.  All  our  women  are  running  off: 
Lady  Camden  goes  to-morrow — the  watch-word — my 
wife  and  family  follow,  and  every  female  will  run  off 
as  fast  as  vessels  can  be  pot  for  them.  The  rising 
in  the  North,  unexpected,  has  caused  serious  alarm; 
and,  if  we  do  not  put  it  down  immediately,  we  shall 
have  a  six  months',  or  as  many  years',  work  of  it. 

E.  Lees. 


The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin,  June  9th. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  have  only  time  to  tell  you  that 
the  rebellion  has  now  broken  out  in  the  North,  as 
you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  bulletin,  the  contents  of 
which  were  received  this  day.  Be  assured  that  if 
you  do  not  send  to  us  20,000  men,  or  thereabout,  in- 
stantly, you  will  either  lose  this  island,  or  have  it  to 
reconquer  at  an  expense  of  men  and  money  far  ex- 
ceeding what  is  necessary  for  its  preservation. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  faithfully, 

Charles  Cashel. 

*  Mr.  Pitt  at  this  time  was  very  ill. 
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Mr.  Beresford  to  Lord  Auckland. 

June  9th,  1798. 

My  dear  Auckland  —  Mischief  accumulates,  the 
County  Antrim  is  risen,  and  we  expect  the  County 
Down  will  be  up  immediately.  There  was  to  have 
been  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  of  County  Antrim, 
held  at  Antrim,  and  the  design  was  to  have  caught 
them  all  and  murdered  them.  General  Nugent  had 
information  of  their  plan,  and  stopped  all  the  magis- 
trates he  could.  Lord  O'Neil,  who  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  Antrim,  came  in,  not  knowing  their 
intention :  they  have  wounded  him  desperately  in 
three  places.  General  Nugent  sent  different  parties 
of  troops  to  Antrim ;  the  first  party,  under  Colonel 
Lumley,  were  beaten,  twenty-two  of  them  killed,  and 
Colonel  Dunn.  Lumley  is  wounded  in  the  leg  and 
ankle,  and  it  is  said  will  lose  his  leg ;  some  other 
officers  are  also  wounded.  The  rebels  fired  out  of 
the  houses  on  them,  and  Lumley  was  in  too  great 
a  hurry,  and  did  not  wait  for  his  light  infantry 
or  cannon.  Two  pieces  of  the  flying  artillery  came 
up  and  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  rebels ;  but 
Colonel  Durham  came  to  Lumley's  assistance,  took 
post  on  two  hills,  and  beat  down  the  town,  and  drove 
out  the  rebels,  who  were  slaughtered  on  all  sides, 
the  cannon  retaken,  and  one  of  two  brass  field-pieces 
which  they  had,  was  also  taken.  The  rebels  also 
attacked  a  lieutenant  and  twenty  men  in  the  bar- 
racks of  Larne,  who  made  a  gallant  defence,  and 
beat  them  off. 

Durham  is  reinforced,  and  pursuing  the  rebels  to- 
wards Randalstown,  and  General  Knox  is  advancing 
against  them  over  Toomb  Bridge,  so  that  they  will 
probably  be  surrounded. 

I  give  you  this  short  account  lest  the  bulletin  should 
not  arrive  in  time. 

There  are  accounts  also  from  Mill  Street,  in  the 
County  Cork,   on  the   borders  of  Kerry,  that  there 
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is  a  rising ;  in  short,  it  is  very  clear  that  we  shall 
have  a  very  general  rising. 

What  can  keep  the  troops  from  England  ?  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  a  damp  their  not  being  come 
anywhere  throws  upon  our  cause.  I  hope  that 
ministers  have  not  been  duped  to  imagine  that  Gene- 
ral Dundas's  treaty  was  a  sign  that  the  rebellion  was 
over.  I  have  seen  letters  which  mention,  with  great 
exultation,  the  whole  rebel  army  having  surrendered 
at  discretion,  and  all  being  over ;  and,  quoting  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  do 
not  be  duped.  I  fear  the  mischief  is  only  now  be- 
ginning, and  if  the  French  get  here  before  these  vil- 
lains  are  crushed,  God  only  knows  when  they  will  be 
got  out  of  this  kingdom.  Our  fleets  have  a  chance 
certainly  of  intercepting  the  Toulon*  armament ;  but 
the  sea  is  very  wide,  and  I  dread  very  much  an  at- 
tempt of  all  the  enemies'  fleets  —  Toulon,  Brest, 
Spanish,  and  Dutch — all  at  one  time,  and  if  any  one 
of  them  get  into  this  kingdom,  we  shall  be  undone 
in  our  present  circumstances.  The  only  comfort  we 
have  is  that  the  Northern  Protestants  begin  to  see 
their  danger,  and  are  arming  in  our  favour :  but  the 
truth  is  that  Government,  I  see,  are  afraid  to  trust 
them,  and  particularly  lest  the  Papists  of  the  militia 
and  army  should  take  affront.  For  God's  sake  urge 
them  to  send  at  once  the  strongest  force  they  pos- 
sibly can. 

My  great  hopes  are  that  the  risings  will  not  be  all 
at  the  same  time,  but  one  after  the  other,  so  as  to 
have  one  crushed  before  the  other  begin.  Their 
numbers  are  amazing  —  there  were  above  22,000  at 
the  attack  of  Ross.  We  had  but  1 500,  of  which  300 
were  not  actually  in  the  battle,  being  placed  to  guard 
the  barracks  and  other  such  necessary  service.  They 
have  besides  an  army  of  several  thousands  in  and 
near  Wexford,  and  all  through  that  country,  besides 
what  they  have  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  Kildare 

*  It  was  thought  by  many  that  Bonaparte's  expedition  was  intended  for 
Ireland. 
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and  Carlow,  and  in  Queen's  County,  not  to  talk  of 
Dublin  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  Meath,  West- 
meath,  Louth,  and  all  the  North. 

Dundas's  business  was  very  unfortunate ;  it  is  repro- 
bated here  universally ;  no  arras  given  up  ;  five  raga- 
muffins were  given  up,  the  best  of  whom  was  a  jour- 
neyman carpenter,  and  the  whole  of  the  rabble 
marched  and  joined  the  Wexford  rebels. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  Beresfoed. 

Mr.  Beresford  to  Lord  Auckland. 

June  11th,  1798. 

My  dear  Auckland,  —  I  send  you  the  bulletin  of 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  former  I  sent  to  the 
post  on  Saturday,  but  it  was  too  late.  By  the  latter 
you  will  see  that  the  rebels  attacked  General  Needham 
at  Arklow,  and  were  defeated ;  but  you  do  not  see 
the  whole  truth.  Our  accounts  of  yesterday  are,  in 
my  opinion,  very  serious  indeed.  It  appears  from 
four  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  who  were  prisoners  with 
the  rebels,  and  whom  they  forced  to  serve  their  guns, 
and  who  deserted  from  them  during  the  battle,  that 
they  have  strong  bodies  in  Wexford,  in  Enniscorthy, 
and  in  Gorey,  all  which  towns  they  possess ;  that 
they  have  an  army  opposite  to  Ross  of  18,000 ;  at 
Vinegar  Hill,  near  Wexford,  is  the  main  body  of 
25,000  ;  and  General  Needham  writes,  that  the  army 
which  attacked  him  on  Saturday  was  at  least  19,000 
men :  that  is,  62,000  men  besides  their  garrisons. 
They  have  also  bodies  collected  again  at  Blackmore 
Hill,  in  Wicklow,  and  another  near  Kilcock.  These 
two  bodies  were  before  collected  and  dispersed ;  but 
so  soon  as  the  army  retired,  they  collected  again. 
Add  to  this,  that  we  have  to  dread  rising  in  various 
other  counties.  To  oppose  these  forces  we  have 
General  Johnston  at  Ross,  with  under  2000  ;  we 
have  General  Loftus  at  Tullow,  with,  perhaps,  1500 
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men  ;  and  General  Needham,  with  under  1200  men 
at  Arklow  ;  and  General  Dundas,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  with  a  small  force,  perhaps  800,  kept  at 
check ;  and  Sir  James  Duff,  in  Queen's  County,  sup- 
ported mostly  by  yeomen.  The  garrison  of  Dublin 
has  near  5000  yeomen  ;  the  troops  of  the  line  and 
militia  are  so  bandied  about,  I  know  not  how  many 
are  in  Dublin,  not  above  three  or  four  regiments.  If 
the  rebels  had  forced  Needham,  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  their  coming  directly  to  the  metropolis,  and 
fighting  for  it.  This  town  is  full  as  bad,  if  not 
worse  than  ever,  and  will  be  so  until  the  state 
prisoners,  now  in  gaol,  are  tried  and  executed.  The 
commission  opens  this  day,  but  will  adjourn  for  a 
fortnight.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  lawyers  that  they 
should  not  proceed  to  business  in  these  times,  and 
yet  I  foresee  that  this  will  make  a  very  great  and 
general  dissatisfaction  among  the  loyal  citizens. 
However,  what  is  right  must  be  done. 

To  go  back  to  the  battle  of  Arklow.  The  rebels 
attacked  Needham  with  the  most  determined  resolu- 
tion ;  they  actually,  he  says,  came  up  so  as  to  touch 
the  muzzle  of  the  cannon.  He  was  very  strongly 
posted,  and  the  battle  lasted  from  six  to  nine  ;  and 
when  they  were  defeated  and  beaten,  he  dared  not 
quit  his  position,  or  venture  to  pursue  them.  They 
lost,  therefore,  only  from  200  to  300  men.  They 
retired  towards  Gorey,  declaring  that  they  would 
return  and  attack  again.  A  few  men  is  a  very  great 
loss  to  us,  1000  is  nothing  to  them. 

The  Ancient  Britons  who  made  their  escape  assured 
Needham  that  the  priests,  who  attend  the  army,  say 
mass  almost  every  hour,  and  work  up  the  people's 
mind  to  enthusiasm.  There  are  two  or  three  killed 
in  every  battle. 

A  further  misfortune  that  we  have  had  to  contend 
with  is,  that  the  generals  (I  ought  to  say  some 
generals)  have  not  obeyed  the  orders  they  received. 
Sir  James  Stewart,  who  has  from  the  beginning  taken 
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upon  him  to  be  the  judge  what  is  right,  what  wrong, 
refused  to  send  forward  three  regiments  ordered  by 
General  Lake,  and  Lord  Clanricarde  refused  to  send 
forward  two  regiments  ordered  from  Connaught. 
The  delaying  obedience  to  the  general's  orders  is 
monstrous,  and  would  have  endangered  the  capital 
had  the  rebels  been  able  to  pass  Needham. 

Stewart  set  out  with  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  in 
opposition  to  the  Government  of  the  country,  and 
both  insisted  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  rebellion 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  all  was  the  misrepre- 
sentation of  party.  Sir  Ralph  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  of  our  difficulties,  and  yet  he  is  rewarded  by 
being  made  commander  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  reported 
here  that  he  is  to  be  made  an  Irish  Peer  for  his 
services  to  this  country.  I  hope  not.  The  minds  of 
his  Majesty's  best  and  most  loyal  subjects  are  strongly 
agitated.  They  think  that  the  country  is  ill-treated, 
and  they  are  actually  wild  at  the  idea  of  this  peerage, 
and  will  think  it  a  high  insult  to  the  kingdom. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  Beresford. 


Mr.  Beresford  to  Lord  Auckland. 

June  12th,  1798. 

My  dear  Auckland,  —  T  am  just  come  from  the 
Castle.  This  day's  despatches  have  altered  the  faces 
and  tunes  of  people  here;  they  are  in  high  spirits. 
Accounts  are  come  (which,  by  the  bye,  are  not  true) 
that  seven  regiments  are  actually  arrived  at  Cork. 
This  is  not  contradicted,  as  we  know  they  will  be 
here  before  a  counter-account  can  arrive,  and  that 
three  more  are  on  the  sea  for  Belfast,  making  together 
5000  men  ;  and  that  5000  more  are  coming,  part  of 
which,  viz.  the  Guards,  are  to  be  conveyed  in  five 
ships  of  the  line ;  which,  with  five  others  coining,  or 
here,  are  to  constitute  the  guard  of  our  coasts.  The 
confidence  which  this  has  inspired  is  very  pleasing  to 
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me  to  see ;  but  I  request  you  to  urge  the  sending 
some  regiments  of  militia,  even  one,  two,  or  three-  It 
is  the  best,  perhaps  (as  I  hope)  the  only  opportunity, 
you  may  ever  have  of  obtaining  a  law  which  I  am 
convinced  would  go  farther  to  secure  the  connection 
between  the  two  countries,  than  any  other  that  could 
be  made,  —  I  mean  a  law  which  should  make  the 
militia  of  both  countries  the  militia  of  the  empire,  and 
subject  to  be  employed  in  either  kingdom.  I  long 
since  started  this  idea  to  you,  and  the  more  I  think  on 
the  subject,  the  stronger  I  wish  for  it.  I  know  that 
there  can  be  no  occasion  to  enforce  an  idea  so  self- 
evidently  clear,  but  I  only  fear  the  losing  so  glorious 
an  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into  effect. 

Our  news  from  Wexford  this  day  is,  that  our  posts 
at  Arklow,  at  Hacketstown,  and  at  Tullow,  have  been 
strengthened  ;  and  that  Johnston  at  Ross,  and  Loftus, 
Needham,  and  Major  Hardy  were  in  their  respective 
stations  watching  the  rebels ;  and  although  not  yet 
enabled  to  attack  them,  yet  not  in  fear  of  being  at- 
tacked without  ample  vengeance. 

By  all  the  accounts  I  have  seen  from  every  officer 
who  is  opposed  to  these  dogs,  they  are  a  most  formi- 
dable enemy.  The  country  is  in  their  favour,  they  are 
very  numerous,  and  they  fight  with  an  impetuosity 
and  enthusiasm  that  nothing  but  religious  zeal  can 
inspire.  They  never  stir  without  a  legion  of  priests, 
and  say  mass  five,  six,  or  ten  times  a  day. 

Our  news  from  the  North  is  pleasing.  The  people 
are  terrified  ;  the  moment  they  found  their  property 
in  danger,  they  cried  peccavi.  General  Nugent 
seems  to  think  that  he  will  be  able  to  cool  them,  and 
the  very  idea  of  English  troops  will  help  exceedingly 
the  recovery  of  their  senses.  However,  great  caution 
is  necessary,  for  a  defeat  on  our  part  would  have  the 
most  pernicious  and  fatal  consequences. 

We  hear,  and  I  hope  with  truth,  of  your  quadruple 
alliance.  God  send  good  employment  to  the  friends 
of  mankind  in  Gaul !      Yours  ever, 

J.  Beresford. 

vol.  iv.  c 
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Mr.  Beresford  to  Lord  Auckland. 

June  13th,  1768. 

My  dear  Auckland, —  There  is  little  news  this  day  : 
what  has  been  received  is  of  a  pleasing  nature.  The 
Northerns,  on  finding  that  Nugent*  and  Claveringwere 
certainly  in  earnest  in  their  threats,  are  terrified,  and 
want  to  submit ;  but  both  Nugent  and  Clavering  insist 
upon  their  leaders  and  arms  being  given  up-.  On  non- 
compliance several  towns  have  been  burnt,  and  that 
lias  had  the  proper  effect.  And,  also,  that  the  Orange- 
men are  coming  forward  in  great  numbers  to  fight 
them  ;  and  many  of  the  Dissenters,  seeing  the  work  of 
the  South,  have  taken  fright  and  forsaken  the  cause ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  I  do  not  put  implicit  confidence 
in  these  men — were  the  French  to  arrive,  or  the  South- 
ern rebels  to  have  success,  they  would  rise  again. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  Beresford. 


Lord  Clare  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin,  June  14th,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord, —  The  report  of  French  officers 
having  been  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clonmel 
is  altogether  unfounded.  If  any  such  should  be  found 
in  the  county  of  Wexford,  your  hint  with  respect  to 
their  treatment  will  deserve  very  serious  attention. 
The  meditated  attack  on  the  rebel  armies  in  that 
district  has  been  prevented  by  the  unexampled  mis- 
conduct of  Sir  James  Stewart,  who  commands  at 
Cork.  General  Lake  had  sent  down  an  order  to  four 
regiments  to  march  forward  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cork  and  Clonmel,  and  reported  his  order  to 
Stewart,  who  immediately  countermanded  it,  and 
brought  back  the  regiments  which  had  advanced  to 
their  old  quarters.     What,  perhaps,  will  surprise  you, 

*  General  Nugent   defeated  Lord  Moira's    "  Lojal  Barbarians  "  of 
Ballinahincb,  on  June  13th. 
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as  much  as  it  does  me,  is,  that  General  Sir  James 
Stewart  remains  in  his  command  at  Cork,  and  pro- 
bably will  escape  punishment  or  censure  for  a  crime 
which  might  have  endangered  our  existence,  and  cer- 
tainly has  very  considerably  augmented  our  difficulties 
and  dangers.  You  will  see  that  Nugent  is  proceeding 
with  vigour  against  the  rebels  in  the  North,  where  I 
hope  they  will  be  sickened.  We  wait  only  for  the  arri- 
val of  the  100th  Regiment  in  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  to 
strengthen  our  garrison,  in  order  to  move  against  the 
Wexford  rebels.  If  they  should  receive  a  very  exem- 
plary chastisement,  we  may  hope  the  best;  but  till  that 
event  takes  place,  our  situation  will  remain  critical. 
This  day,  a  Mr.  Esmond,  a  gentleman  of  a  very  old 
Catholic  family,  possessed  of  more  than  one  thousand 
pounds  permanent  yearly  income,  was  hanged  on  clear 
evidence  that  he  had  conducted  an  attack  upon  a  small 
barrack  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  in  which  the  rebels 
killed  every  man  whom  they  found,  with  many  aggra- 
vated circumstances  of  barbarity.  I  have  paid  my 
debt  to  you  to  Lees. 

Yours  always  truly,  my  dear  Lord, 

Clare. 

Mr.  Beresford  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin,  June  14th,  1798. 

My  dear  Auckland, —  All  the  news  is  contained  in 
the  bulletin.  These  villains  fly  from  one  place  to 
another,  and  are  doing  great  mischief  to  individuals 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin  —  they  plundered 
Lord  Leitrim's  last  night,  and  several  other  houses. 

Most  strange,  not  a  man*  yet  arrived  in  the  South 
or  at  Dublin;  I  hear  some  are  at  Carrickfergus.  The 
Dutch  man-of-war  and  the  frigate  with  the  troops 
were  seen  off  Kinsale  last  Sunday,  and  are  not  yet 
arrived. 

We  have  a  great  many  accounts  of  the  numbers  in 
County  Wexford  :   they  are  certainly  70,000. 

*  From  England. 
c  2 
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The  business  does  not  appear  to  spread  in  the 
North. 

I  am  just  come  in.  Just  as  I  reached  Carlisle 
Bridge,  Dr.  Esmond  was  hanged,  which  operation 
I  was,  of  course,  a  spectator  of;  he  would  not  say  a 
word,  except  "  I  forgive  the  world,  God  forgive  me 
my  sins."  He  was  a  lieutenant  of  yeomanry  ;  drank 
wine  with  Captain  Swayne  in  the  evening ;  came  in 
his  uniform  at  night  at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  mur- 
dered Swayne,  burned  the  barracks,  and  forty-four 
•out  of  fifty  men.     He  was  brother  to  Sir  Thomas. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  Beresford. 

Mr.  Beresford  to  Lord  Auckland. 

June  16th,  1798. 

My  dear  Auckland,  —  No  bulletin  this  day.  Our 
news  from  the  North  is  pretty  good  ;  the  rebels  find 
it  will  not  do,  and  are  very  anxious  to  get  pardon, 
and  give  up  their  arms ;  but  that  cannot  be  complied 
with,  unless  they  give  up  their  leaders,  and,  bond, 
Jide,  their  arms. 

I  am  just  come  from  Lord  Camden,  who  surprised 
me  extremely  indeed,  when  he  confidentially  commu- 
nicated to  me  his  departure,  and  the  coming  of  Lord 
Cornwallis.  I  received  yours  of  the  12th  on  my  way 
to  the  Castle,  and  had  just  read  it,  and  as  you  had 
not  said  a  word  on  the  subject  I  was  the  more  sur- 
prised ;  you  will  think  it  odd,  perhaps,  that  I  should  be 
so,  after  my  having  more  than  once  written  to  you 
that  I  suspected  he  would  not  stay,  but,  however,  I 
did  not  expect  such  a  sudden  shot. 

1  hope  and  trust  that  Lord  Cornwallis's  eyes  are 
now  opened  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  Should  he 
come  here  with  the  sentiments  he  some  time  since 
entertained  of  them,  1  cannot  say  what  might  be 
the  consequence. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  en- 
deavour to  have  my  son  continued  a  chaplain.    I  see 
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very  little  chance  of  getting  him  effectually  recom- 
mended ;  he  has  been  eight  years  in  that  situation, 
and  is  now  50/.  a  year  the  better  for  it,  with  the 
title  of  Dean. 

General  Lake  is  gone  down  to  Wexford  County  to 
concert  measures  to  crush  the  rebels.  Our  army 
there  now  amounts  to  8000  men,  and  probably  the 
Guards  will  be  at  Waterford  this  day  or  to-morrow. 
I  suppose  about  Monday  or  Tuesday  a  stroke  will  be 
made.  If  they  be  well  beaten,  and  made  to  know  the 
force  of  Government,  and  that  their  heads  are  made 
examples  of,  Ave  may  hope  for  a  prospect  of  peace  in 
this  country — I  mean  of  such  a  peace  as  will  enable 
us  to  pursue  such  measures  as  may  hereafter  secure 
us  from  repeated  rebellions ;  but  under  the  present 
laws  and  situation  of  this  country  we  cannot  be 
secure.  Whether  Lord  Cornwallis  is  to  new- model  us 
I  know  not,  but  sure  I  am  that  it  requires  an  able 
statesman  as  well  as  an  able  general  to  tranquillise 
this  country  permanently. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  Beresford. 


Sir  Andrew  Hamond  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Navy  Office,  June  18th,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  The  news  from  Ireland  to-day 
seems  to  bear  a  good  complexion  ;  and  as  none  of  the 
troops  from  hence  had  then  arrived,  I  think  we  may 
augur  well  of  our  future  expectations. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  Bonaparte's  destina- 
tion. We  are  pretty  certain  that  his  first  rendez- 
vous given  out  was  St.  Fiorenzo,  in  Corsica,  and 
that  he  was  actually  off  Cape  Corso  the  2-sth. 
Lord  St.  Vincent  had  intelligence  sent  him  *  on  the 
28th  April  of  the  above  rendezvous,  and  he  actually 
sailed  from  Gibraltar,  upwards,  on  the  26th  of  June, 
with  sixteen  sail  of  the  line.     The  wind,  we  know  at 

*   From  Turin.  —  (Original  Note.) 
c  3 
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that  time,  was  strong  north-west,  and  a  week  or  ten 
days  would  carry  him  to  Corsica. 

I  have  always  had  an  idea  that  Malta  was  an  object 
to  the  French,  from  the  great  consequence  it  would 
be  of  to  them  in  giving  them  the  command  of  the 
whole  Mediterranean  trade.  Should  they  succeed 
there  easily,  then  I  am  apt  to  think  Alexandria 
would  be  the  next  step,  in  their  way  to  still  greater 
objects.  However,  as  I  speak  without  information,  I 
ought  to  apologise  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your 
time  with  my  conjectures. 

The  captain*  is  off  the  Texel  with  Admiral  Onslow. 
I  have  asked  Lord  Spencer  to  make  him  post,  to 
which  he  turns  a  deaf  ear  for  the  present.  I  have 
told  him  that  he  is  half  a  year  older  than  his  cousin, 
Sir  Andrew  Douglas,  when  I  made  him  captain  of  the 
Roebuck. 

My  best  respects  to  my  lady,  &c,  and  am,  with 
sincere  respect  and  regard,  your  Lordship's  faithful 
and  obedient  servant, 

A.  S.  Hamond. 


Sir  Morton  Eden  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Vienna,  Tuesday  noon,  June  19th,  1798. 

My  dear  Brother, — I  have  just  received  another 
packet  from  India,  which  I  forward  by  my  servant 
Basset.  I  enclose  a  letter  from  Mr.  Smith  to  me, 
containing,  as  I  suppose,  the  essence  of  India  news. 
Though  the  mutiny  be  suppressed,  yet,  in  these 
feverish  times,  it  is  impossible  to  be  without  uneasi- 
ness lest  it  should  again  break  out,  particularly  as  we 
know  that  there  are  many  apostles  of  Jacobinism 
scattered  over  the  India  continent. 

Here  we  have  nothing  new.  At  Rastadt  the  nep;o- 
tiation  was  stopped  till  the  arrival  of  Jean  Debry.j* 

*  Now  Sir  Graham  Eden  Hamond. 

•j-  Three  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  to  the  Congress  of  Rast;idt 
■were  murdered  on  April  28th,  1799,  by  some  hussars:  Jenn  Debry 
escaped. 
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At  Court,  nothing,  as  M.  de  Thugut  says,  has  been 
done.  The  French  require  satisfaction  for  the  affair 
of  the  13th  of  April,  and  this  Court  absolutely  refuse 
to  grant  it.  M.  de  Cobenzel  will,  I  am  convinced, 
support  his  bastard  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

In  Switzerland  the  French  are  confirming  their 
system  of  terror.  M.  de  Thugut  professes  that  a  war 
is  necessary,  and  even  inevitable,  before  a  solid  peace 
can  be  attained  ;  but  still  he  dares  not  pronounce 
the  word.  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  be  glad 
that  it  should  be  brought  about  by  indirect  means. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  though  he  hesitates  to  advise  the 
receiving  of  our  fleet  into  the  ports  of  the  Emperor's 
dominions,  as  it  would  be  an  open  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  he  recommends  to  the  Court 
of  Naples  to  receive  it*,  which  of  course  would  involve 
both  that  Court  and  the  Emperor  in  a  war,  as  his 
Imperial  Majesty  has  recently  contracted  with  the 
King  of  Naples  a  treaty  of  alliance;  and  M.  de  Thugut, 
in  suggesting  this  advice  to  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment, positively  promised  that  the  Emperor  would 
support  it  to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  power.  We 
are  in  hourly  expectation  of  news  from  Naples,  which 
must  ascertain  whether  that  Government  will  ratify 
its  treaty  with  this  Court,  and  inform  us  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  King  of  Naples  as  to  the  receiving  of  our 
fleet,  which  must,  ere  this,  be  in  the  Mediterranean. 
May  God  send  that  it  may  intercept  and  beat  Bona- 
parte !  it  would  be  almost  a  decisive  blow.  I  yester- 
day gave  in  a  note  requiring  the  free  admission  for 
our  ships  into  the  Austrian  ports,  and  that  the  Em- 
peror should  give  such  assurances  at  Naples  as  would 
enable  that  Government  to  pursue  a  similar  conduct, 
and  adding,  that  if  my  demand  be  not  complied  with, 
the  fleet  will  immediately  return  to  the  ocean. 

Whilst  I  am  writing  1  receive  yours  of  the  1st,  for 
which  I  return  you  my  best  thanks.     My  shuddering 

*  This  advice  of  M.  Thugut  was  acted  upon,  and  Nelson's  fleet  wna 
received  and  victualled  before  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  Lady  Hamilton 
has  claimed  all  the  credit  of  it. 

c  4 
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at  Mr.  Pitt's  duel  was  great,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  he  was  positively  to  blame  to  account  to  a  Mr. 
Tierney  for  words  spoken  in  an  official  capacity,  and 
which,  moreover,  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  fair  in- 
ference. 

General  Stamfort  is  returned  to  Berlin  well  satis- 
fied with  his  reception,  and  impressed  with  the 
opinion  that  if  the  Court  of  Berlin  will  but  stand  for- 
ward to  effectuate  and  secure  the  peace  of  the  empire, 
his  Imperial  Majesty  would  further  any  views  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  as  to  the  point  of  indemnification ; 
but  these  two  points,  he  now  thinks,  should  go  pari 
passu,  and  not  separately,  as  the  Prussians  think,  who 
require  (and  were  not  opposed  in  it  by  Prince 
Repnin)  that  the  point  of  indemnification  should  be 
first  settled.  The  general  received  a  very  rich  snuff- 
box from  the  Emperor.  Thugut  wished  him  to  re- 
main with  Prince  Frederick,  which  he  refused,  from 
his  infirmities. 

My  boys  are  well.  I  have  sent  them  a  tour  into  the 
Alps,  and  lament  that  I  cannot  accompany  them  ;  but 
I  am  chained  to  my  table,  and  I  am  heartily  sick  of 
it,  but  still  would  go  on  with  pleasure  if  I  saw  any 
prospect  of  a  happy  issue ;  but  all  mankind,  at  least 
here  on  the  continent,  are  rushing  to  their  ruin. 
May  I  beg  of  you  to  keep  the  enclosed  for  the  general 
post  ten  days  by  you,  or  Basset  will  get  into  a 
scrape?  Excuse  this  scrawl,  which  is  owing  to  an  in- 
firmity in  my  arm,  and  remember  me  affectionately 
to  all  my  fair  friends. 

M.  Eden. 

Mr.  Beresford  to  Lord  Auckland. 

June  20th,  1798. 

My  dear  Auckland, — I  send  the  bulletin,  which 
came  out  late  last  night.  The  news  of  the  day  is  an 
express  from  General  Lake,  to  say  that  Generals  Dun- 
das  and  Loftus,  with  a  strong  force  in  three  columns, 
came  in   sight  of  the  rebels  on  the  evening  of  the 
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18th,  strongly  posted  on  a  hill.*  Finding  that  they 
could  bring  only  one  of  their  three  columns  in  action 
against  them  that  evening,  they  postponed  their 
attack  until  the  next  day,  after  firing  some  cannon 
at  them.  Next  day  the  rebels  fell  back  towards 
Enniscorthy,  which  is  just  what  is  wished,  as  the 
plan  is  to  drive  them  altogether,  and  attack  them 
from  all  quarters.  We  had,  before  the  arrival  of  the 
three  regiments  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  the 
guards  and  regiments  from  Bideford,  12J500  men 
under  Generals  Johnston  and  Eustace  at  Ross,  Dun- 
das  and  Loftus  at  Tullow,  and  Needham  at  Arklow, 
and  there  is  also  a  strong  party  at  Duncannon ;  and 
as  there  are  4000  Guards,  &c,  at  Passage,  they  may 
go  to  Duncannon,  and  so  attack  from  thence.  We 
shall  hear  by  to-morrow  evening,  I  trust,  of  a  decisive 
victory. 

The  three  regiments  from  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
have  joined  Johnston  at  Ross. 

Thompson  with  six  ships  in  the  river  of  Waterford. 

Dreadful  conspiracies  discovered  at  Waterford, 
Clonmel,  Cork,  and  Kilkenny,  by  which  universal 
massacre  is  prevented  in  these  towns. 

Lord  Cornwallis  just  arrived.  I  am  going  up  to 
see  him  sworn  in.     5  o'clock  p.m. 

J.  Beresford. 

P.S.  Send  this  and  a  bulletin  to  those  whose  letter 
I  have  received. 


Mr.  Beresford  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin,  June  22nd,  1798. 

My  dear  Auckland, —  I  enclose  the  only  bulletin 
for  some  days ;  by  it  you  will  see  that  the  rebels  are 
beaten  everywhere.  We  have  also  private  accounts,  in 
great  numbers,  that  there  was  a  very  considerable 
battle  fought  between  the  rebels  and  General  Moore, 


i 


*  Vinegar  Hill. 
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commanding  another  column,  in  which  there  were 
a  great  many  rebels  killed,  and  the  rest  dispersed. 
This  battle  was  between  Foukes  Mill  and  Taghmore. 

The  rebels  sent  proposals  of  submission  to  General 
Lake,  which  he  refused  to  listen  to,  as  they  had  not 
offered  to  give  up  their  leaders. 

Lord  Cornwallis  was  sworn  in  on  Wednesday,  and 
is  at  present  given  up  to  military  affairs.  I  shall  see 
him  in  private  to-morrow,  when  I  go  up  with  the 
abstracts. 

I  am  very  happy  at  the  coming  of  your  militia.  I 
think  it  a  great  measure.  Every  one  here  acknow- 
ledges with  strong  expressions  the  decisive  and  speedy 
aid  which  Great  Britain  has  given  us ;  it  has  de- 
lighted the  loyal,  and  totally  discouraged  the  dis- 
affected. 

I  send  you  a  large  pamphlet  of  a  curious  nature. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  Beresford. 

Archbishop  of  Cashel  to  Lord  Auckland. 

June  23rd,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord, —  Lest  the  printed  bulletin  should 
not  reach  me  before  the  post  goes  out,  I  cannot  avoid 
sending  to  you  a  short  manuscript  bulletin  of  the 
good  news  received  this  day  from  our  different  com- 
manders in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

Our  troops  took  the  town  of  Wexford  on  the  21st,( 
after  an  engagement  in  which  a  great  number  of  the 
rebels  were  killed.  Prior  to  the  taking  of  the  town, 
the  rebels  proposed  to  evacuate  it  and  lay  down  their 
arms,  provided  General  Lake  would  insure  their  lives 
and  properties.  He  answered  that  he  would  not  treat 
with  rebels  in  arms  against  their  sovereign,  but  if  the 
deluded  multitude  would  lay  down  their  arms,  deliver 
up  their  leaders,  and  give  satisfactory  security  for 
their  return  to  allegiance  to  their  Kino-,  he  would  save 
their  lives.  Otherwise  he  would  use  the  force  intrusted, 
to  him  for  their  total  destruction.     Three  of  their 
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generals  are  taken,  Keogh,  Roche,  and  Hay,  the 
latter  of  whom  has  been  tried  by  a  court-martial  and 
hanged.  The  rebels  have  now  retired  into  the  Barony 
of  Forth,  from  whence  it  is  almost  impossible  they 
should  escape,  having  the  sea  on  three  sides  of  them, 
and  our  troops  on  the  fourth.  We  may  therefore 
expect  in  a  day  or  two  to  hear  a  good  account  of 
them.  All  accounts  from  the  North  are  likewise  most 
favourable. 

I  thank  you  for  the  Militia  Bill,   which  I  received 
this  day  under  your  cover. 

Ever,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  faithfully, 

Charles  Cashed. 

P.S.  Lord  Camden  sailed  this  day,  about  6  o'clock 
p.m.,  in  the  yacht  for  Parkgate  with  a  fair  wind. 


Mr.  Beresford  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin,  June  23rcl,  1798. 

My  dear  Auckland, —  Just  returned  from  shipping 
Lord  Camden,  with  great  honours  —  all  the  yeomen 
attended.  The  post  going  out,  I  have  only  time  to 
say  that  General  Moore's*  news  is  true.  He  took 
Wexford,  has  saved  it  from  being  burned,  and  saved 
all  the  remaining  prisoners :  seventy-one  having  been 
murdered  the  morning  before  he  came,  and  all  the 
rest  were  to  have  been  murdered  that  day.  He  has 
taken  three,  the  general,  and  one  of  the  Hays  and 
one  of  the  Roches.  The  rebels  offered  to  lay  down 
their  arms  on  forgiveness ;  he  refused  to  treat  while 
the}^  were  in  arms,  or  until  they  gave  up  their  leaders. 
They  have  retired  into  the  Barony  of  Forth,  where 
they  cannot  escape :  they  must  surrender. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  Beresford. 


Afterwards  Sir  John  Moore. 
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Mr.  Beresford  to  Lord  Auckland. 

June  26th,  1798. 

My  dear  Auckland, — I  send  the  bulletin  of  yester- 
day, which  was  too  late  for  the  post  yesterday. 

This  day's  news  is  a  battle  at  Hacketstown,  in 
which  General  Hunter  was  victorious,  and  has  killed, 
as  is  said,  a  great  many.  I  have  heard  that  this  is 
authentic. 

The  rebels  are  up  at  Fork  Hill,  four  miles  from 
Dundalk ;  but  I  understand  that  Colonel  Campbell,  to 
whom  a  separate  command  is  given  in  Louth  and 
Meath,  is  on  his  march  from  Belfast,  at  the  head  of 
1000  men  ;  and  a  regiment  is  gone  from  Drogheda 
also,  so  that  they  will  be  soon  quieted.  There  is  also 
a  rising  at  Bangor,  in  the  county  of  Down.  We  are 
to  expect  many  of  these  risings.  Whisky  makes 
partial  risings,  and  also  love  of  plunder. 

You  will  observe  in  the  bulletin  that  the  fellows 
against  whom  Asgill  marched  are  the  very  fellows,  or 
some  of  them,  who  made  their  escape  over  the  bridge 
of  Wexford,  and  who  had  that  very  day  offered  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance ; 
now,  what  faith  or  dependence  can  be  put  in  these 
people  ?  The  men  whom  Dundas  pardoned  went  imme- 
diately to  Wexford,  where,  when  attacked  by  Moore, 
they  again  offered  to  give  up  their  arms  and  become 
good  subjects,  as  they  had  done  before,  and  here  you 
find  them  again  in  arms  in  three  days  or  less.  How : 
are  we  to  deal  with  such  villains  ? 

I  do  not  write  to  Rose,  knowing  that  you  will 
communicate  my  letters  to  him,  when  there  is  any 
news  in  them,  and  I  send  a  bulletin  for  him  always 
to  you. 

What  think  you  of  the  doctor's*  pamphlet,  which 
I  send  you  ?  1  think  he  keeps  up  well  to  his  promise 
of  good  manners  and  moderation. —  Yours  sincerely, 

J.  Beresford. 


*  Doctor  Dungenun. 
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Mr.  Beresford  to  Lord  Auckland. 

June  28th,  1798. 

My  dear  Auckland, —  No  new  event  as  yet  this  day. 
I  have  seen  some  affidavits  and  letters  ascertaining 
various  facts,  of  murders  and  cruelties  horrid  to  re- 
late. I  wish  to  wait  a  little  before  I  give  entire  cre- 
dit to  what  I  hear  and  read.  It  is  certain  that  about 
seventy  Protestants, mostly  gentlemen,  were  butchered 
on  the  bridge  of  Wexford ;  they  tied  them  to  the 
rails  on  one  side,  and  appointed  twelve  pikemen,  who 
stood  on  the  opposite  side,  set  up  a  yell,  and  ran  at 
them,  pierced  them  with  their  pikes,  and  then  threw 
them  over  the  bridge,  screeching  and  hooting  and 
insulting  them  in  the  water,  so  long  as  they  perceived 
any  signs  of  life  in  them. 

By  the  bye,  Lord  Cornwallis  told  me  fairly  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  stay  here  longer  than  he  could  help, 
and  said  as  much  as  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  the 
military  part  of  the  business.  The  final  settlement  to 
be  made  seemed  to  him,  as  it  really  is,  a  matter  of  very 
considerable  difficulty  and  nicety.  I  often  think,  as 
do  some  others  here,  that  this  is  a  business  which  may 
fall  to  your  lot,  and  on  which  I  would  have  you  to 
turn  your  mind. 

We  voted  yesterday  half  a  million  for  the  extra 
expense  of  the  military  sent  us,  and  100,000/.  for  the 
immediate  relief  of  the  loyal  sufferers,  and  we  have 
500,000/.  more  to  vote,  or  perhaps  1,000,000/ ,  by  way 
of  vote  of  credit. 

Yours  ever, 

J.  Beresford. 


Sir  Morion  Eden  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Vienna,  Wednesday,  July  4th,  1798. 

My  dear  Brother,  —  I  mentioned  to  you  some  time 
ago  that  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliance  had  been  con- 
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eluded  between  this  Court  and  that  of  Naples.  Be- 
sides the  patent  artieles,  which  contained  the  ordinary 
stipulations,  there  were  four  secret  ones,  which  con- 
fined the  operation  of  the  treaty  to  France  and  the 
new  republics,  its  allies  ;  and  stated  that  the  casus 
foederis  should  be  deemed  to  exist  if  the  Emperor  be 
attacked  on  the  side  of  Germany,  since  hostilities  on 
that  side  must  be  inevitably  and  immediately  followed 
by  hostilities  in  Italy.  The  Neapolitan  Government 
objects  to  these  stipulations,  and  has  sent  back  the 
treaty  in  a  new  form,  suppressing  the  secret  articles, 
and  confining  the  casus  foederis  to  an  aggression  in 
Italy.  What  the  Empress's  influence  may  effectuate 
I  cannot  determine  ;  but  M.  de  Thugut  says,  and  very 
justly  too,  that  in  its  new  form  the  treaty  would  be 
exclusively  to  the  advantage  of  Naples,  since  France 
will  never  be  the  aggressor  on  the  side  of  Italy  ;  and 
so  meanly  do  I  think  of  those  who  guide  the  counsels 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  that  I  believe  they  would  not 
scruple  to  show  the  treaty  to  France,  if  concluded  in 
its  new  form,  in  order  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the 
Directory,  who,  of  course,  would  take  care  to  render 
its  stipulations  useless  to  this  country. 

An  evasive  answer  has  been  given  by  the  Court  of 
Naples  to  our  demand  of  a  free  admission  for  our 
ships  into  all  the  ports  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty's  do- 
minions, though  they  should  have  been  encouraged 
to  grant  it  by  the  arrival  of  our  ships  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, by  their  treaty  with  this  Court,  and  by 
the  exhortations  of  this  Government,  which  expressly 
promised  to  protect  them  from  the  consequences.  I 
am  now  in  expectation  of  an  answer  to  a  note  which 
I  gave  in  on  the  subject,  the  chief  object  of  which  was 
to  obtain  the  above  assurances  to  the  Court  of  Naples ; 
for,  as  to  the  ports  of  this  country,  they  are  too  re- 
mote to  be  resorted  to  by  our  ships.  M.  de  Thugut 
says  that  he  feels  much  embarrassed,  as  a  direct  com- 
pliance with  this  part  of  my  demand  would  be  equi- 
valent to  a  declaration  of  war  against  France,  it  being 
contrary  to  the   stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Campo 
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Formio,  and  would  probably  not  even  engage  us  to 
remain  in  the  Mediterranean,  unless  we  open  the  ports 
of  Naples,  by  negotiation,  or,  to  which  he  exhorts  us, 
by  force. 

You  may  have  heard  that  Prince  Repnin*  proposed 
at  Berlin  a  convention  between  that  Court  and  this 
Government.  Some  remarks  and  alterations  will  be 
transmitted  thither  this  evening ;  and  they  are  really 
so  fair  and  reasonable,  being  merely  calculated  to  give 
precision  to  the  stipulations,  which  were  so  vague  as 
to  leave  room  for  much  cavilling,  that,  if  the  Court  of 
Prussia  be  not  absolutely  blind  to  its  interests  and 
determined  not  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  French, 
it  must  agree  to  them.  But  1  expect  no  good  from 
the  negotiation ;  Lord  Elgin  is  now  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  thinks  that  Prince  Repnin  is  greatly 
biassed  in  favour  of  Prussia.  He  certainly  is  acting  a 
very  trifling  part.  I  should  have  told  you  that  the 
Emperor,  in  this  counter- project,  consents  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  having  some  acquisition  in  Germany, 
and,  indeed,  to  all  that  Prussia  asks,  if  Prussia  will 
but  act. 

We  are  in  anxious  expectation  of  further  news 
from  Selz.  On  the  19th  Count  Cobenzel,  having  anew 
peremptorily  refused  to  give  any  satisfaction  for  the 
affair  of  the  13th  of  April f,  M.  de  Neufchateau  said 
that  in  that  case  it  was  useless  to  continue  the  discus- 
sion, and  that  the  Emperor  must  be  answerable  for 
the  blood  that  might  be  shed.  He,  however,  pro- 
posed a  new  conference  for  the  25th ;  and,  as  no  ac- 
count of  the  result  of  it  has  been  received,  it  is 
probable  that  the  negotiation  is  not  broken  off.  As 
to  the  points  of  Italy  and  Switzerland,  on  which  M.  de 
Cobenzel  insisted,  the  ex-director  said  that  he  could 
not  enter  into  any  explanation  of  them,  observing, 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  that  what  had  been  done 
there  had  been  done  with  the  consent  of  the  nation. 
A  demand  will  be  sent  this  evening  to  St.  Peters- 

*  The  Russian  envoy.  t  Bernadotte's  affair. 
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burg  of  the  contingent  due  to  this  country  by  treaty. 
Austria  would  strike  whilst  France  is  unprepared. 

We  have  many  flying  reports  of  Bonaparte  having 
taken  Malta.  God  forbid  that  the  intelligence  should 
be  true. 

Mr.  Canning  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Spring  Gardens,  Thursday,  July  11th,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  received  your  note  at  the  instant 
that,  after  three  weeks'  putting  off,  from  week  to 
week,  and  from  day  to  day,  I  am  stepping  into  my 
chaise  to  set  out  towards  Derbyshire.  I  say  towards, 
as  I  have  Dropmore  and  Park  Place  to  take  in  my 
way. 

I  shall,  however,  be  in  town  again  (as  you  may  well 
imagine)  by  the  first  week  in  August ;  and,  as  I  do 
not  foresee  much  chance  of  a  negotiation  this  summer, 
I  hope  I  can  promise  myself  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
Eden  Farm,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  more  than 
once.  I  shall  certainly  make  the  attempt  very  soon 
after  my  return. 

I  will  endeavour  to  find  an  hour  of  leisure,  from 
the  perfect  idleness  which  I  proposed  to  myself  in 
Derbyshire,  to  add  something  to  your  packet  for  Lord 
Mornington. 

I  am  glad  you  approve  the  poem.  The  bookseller, 
I  find,  is  going  to  publish  it  separately;  and  he  has 
desired  me  to  look  it  over  for  him,  and  to  make  any 
corrections  that  may  be  necessary,  and  also  to  add 
notes  explanatory  and  illustrative,  which,  as  he  is  a 
very  deserving  man,  and  assures  me  that  the  author  of 
the  poem  is  not  less  so,  I  have  undertaken  to  do,  with 
the  aid  of  Frere,  during  my  absence  from  town. 

If,  therefore,  anything  should  occur  to  you  in  the 
shape  of  note,  comment,  or  exposition,  particularly 
anything  historical,  relative  to  the  French  characters 
(to  La  Fayette,  for  example),  or  to  any    scoundrels 

or of  the  same  school,  or  anything  which  you 

think  wants   explaining  in  the  t  new  philosophy,   in 
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order  to  be  generally  understood,  you  cannot  do  me 
a  greater  pleasure  than  by  communicating  it  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire.  The  title 
of  the  poem  is  to  be  "  New  Morality."  Can  you  help 
me  to  a  better,  or  to  a  good  alias  ?  I  doubt  whether 
I  can  take  so  great  a  liberty  with  the  poem  as  to  leave 
Louvet  out,  though  I  think  a  copious  dissertation  in 
the  form  of  note,  to  explain  (not  the  Spanish  flies, 
&c,  but)  the  general  principles  on  which  coarse  dic- 
tion, in  the  chastisement  of  coarse  wickedness,  is  not 
excusable  only,  but  in  some  degree  necessary,  must 
be  subjoined,  and,  I  should  hope,  may  do  away  all 
offence,  by  evincing  the  real  scope,  and  the  purity  of 
the  author's  intention.  The  same  must  be  done  about 
the  Hymn  to  Lepaux,  which,  however,  is  parodied 
from  Milton,  not  from  the  psalm. 

You  are  quite  right,  I  think,  about  the  oak*  and 
stream.     Perhaps  you   may  not   recollect  that  this 


*  The  "  Oak  and  the  Stream  "  has  been  traditionally  ascribed  to  Pitt. 

"  So  thine  own  oak,  by  some  fair  streamlet's  side, 
Waves  its  broad  arms,  and  spreads  its  leafy  pride ; 
Towers  from  the  earth,  and,  rearing  to  the  skies, 
Its  conscious  strength  the  tempest's  wrath  defies: 
Its  ample  branches  shield  the  fowls  of  air, 
To  its  cool  shade  the  panting  herds  repair. 
The  treacherous  current  works  its  noiseless  way, 
The  fibres  loosen,  and  the  roots  decay ; 
Prostrate  the  beauteous  ruin  lies  ;  and  all 
That  shared  its  shelter  perish  in  its  fall." 

In  Letter  VII.  (Memoirs  of  Gray  by  Mason)  is  a  poem  by  West,  "Ad 
Amicos"  which  is  partly  imitated  from  an  elegy  of  Tibullus,  and  partly 
from  a  letter  of  Pope  to  Steele.     It  contains  the  following  passage  :  — 

"Health  is  at  best  a  vain  precarious  thing, 
And  fair-faced  youth  is  ever  on  the  wing. 
'Tis  like  the  stream  beside  whose  watery  bed 
Some  blooming  plant  exalts  its  flow'ry  head. 
Nursed  by  the  wave  the  spreading  branches  rise, 
Shade  all  the  ground,  and  flourish  to  the  skies ; 
The  waves  the  while  beneath  in  secret  flow, 
And  undermine  the  hollow  bank  below  5 
Wide  and  more  wide  the  waters  urge  their  way, 
Bare  all  the  roots  and  on  their  fibres  prey. 
Too  late  the  plant  bewails  his  foolish  pride, 
And  sinks  untimely  in  the  whelming  tide.'' 

There  seems  to  be  no  such  passage  in- Waller. 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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simile  is  doubly  a  theft  (though  dressed  in  different 
language,  and  applied  to  a  different  purpose  from 
that  to  which  it  is  applied  in  either  of  the  originals) : 
first,  from  some  lines  in  Waller,  which  Mr.  Pitt  will 
be  too  happy  to  read  or  spout  to  you  any  day  that 
you  may  see  him ;  secondly,  from  some  very  pretty 
verses  of  West  to  Gray,  published  in  Mason's  collec- 
tion of  Gray's  letters.  I  will  not  begin  another  sheet, 
though  I  have  only  just  room  to  say  adieu,  and.  to 
wish  nvyselfa  good  journey. 

G.  Canning. 


Mr.  Cooke  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin  Castle,  July  13th,  1793. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  not  time  to  write  much. 
We  are  in  a  trying  situation.  The  rebels  of  Wexford, 
Wicklow,  and  Kildare,  who  were  in  the  mountains, 
interrupted  a  despatch  of  Handfield's;  found  they 
were  likely  to  be  cut  off;  went  off  from  the  Wicklow 
hills  to  the  Bog  of  Allen,  attacked  Clonard,  were 
defeated  by  fifty  infantry  and  a  few  cavalry ;  and 
yesterday  marched  thence  unperceived  to  Dunboyne, 
within  six  miles  of  Dublin,  and  are  this  day  at 
Garretstown  Hill.  They  are  a  tired  mob — not  1500, 
and  call  themselves  15,000.  They  will  yet  do  mis- 
chief before  they  are  exterminated. 

The  trial  of  the  Shears  went  off  well:  nothing 
failed  ;  proof  complete  ;  great  horror  and  execration 
expressed  by  the  audience  ;  no  hesitation  in  the  jury; 
one  opinion  in  the  public  ;  execution  to-morrow. 

John  Shears  to-day  made  a  speech  to  exculpate 
himself  from  cruelty.  He  said  they  only  meant  to 
put  to  death  those  who  resisted. 

I  do  not  like  changes  in  the  midst  of  measures  and 
operations.  I  believe  they  have  affected  the  rebellion 
sadly. 

In  much  hurry,  most  truly  and  obediently, 

E.  Cooke. 
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The  Arcltbishop  of  Cashel  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Stephen's  Green,  July  24th,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord, — Enclosed  I  send  to  you  the  trial  of 
Messrs.  Shears,  this  moment  published.  I  conclude 
your  Lordship  will  be  glad  to  see,  as  soon  as  possible, 
an  authentic  account  of  a  matter  that  has  excited  so 
much  curiosity,  and  produced  such  fatal  consequences 
already,  and  which  will,  I  fear,  continue  to  harass  this 
country  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  trial  of  Oliver  Bond,  another  of  the  principal 
conspirators,  began  yesterday  morning  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  ended  this  morning  about  seven,  when  he 
■was  capitally  convicted,  and  ordered  for  execution  on 
Thursday  next,  the  26th  instant.  Thus  the  first  five 
rebels  who  have  been  tried  (viz.  two  Messrs.  Shears, 
McCann,  Byrne,  and  0.  Bond)  have  all  been  capitally 
convicted. 

Your  account  of  Mr.  Pitt's  amendment  has  given 
me  and  his  friends  here  very  sincere  pleasure.  For 
some  time  past  we  have  really  been  kept  in  painful 
suspense  by  very  unpleasant  reports  concerning  the 
state  of  his  health.  If  it  were  possible  for  him  to 
divest  himself  entirely  of  business  for  a  month 
(which  I  fear  it  is  not),  to  go  to  bed  early,  and  rise 
very  early,  ride  for  an  hour  before  breakfast,  and 
for  two  hours  again  before  dinner  every  day,  and 
take  some  steel  medicine,  or  such  other  as  his  phy- 
sician may  think  more  adapted  to  his  case,  I  firmly 
believe  he  would  find  considerable  benefit  from  such 
a  course. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end. 
But,  alas  !  it  has  only  changed  its  appearance.  I  fear 
the  rebels  are  no  longer  in  bodies  of  16,000  or  more ; 
but  they  are  divided  into  smaller  parties,  appearing 
from  time  to  time  in  different  places,  harassing  our 
troops,  burning  houses  and  villages,  and  massacring 
the  Protestant  inhabitants.  How  or  when  this  will 
end  I  cannot  say  ;  but  the  time,  I  believe,  is  at  a  dis- 
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tance,  and  the  mode  must,  I  think,  partake  of  seventy 
as  well  as  conciliation  and  pardon.  Indiscriminate 
forgiveness  will  not  cure  the  disorder,  if  I  am  not 
quite  mistaken.  But  though  I  say  this  to  you,  I 
observe  a  strict  silence  on  the  subject  here.  For 
wishing  (as  I  sincerely  do)  that  all  the  measures  of 
Government  may  succeed,  I  don't  think  myself  at 
liberty  to  create  even  a  doubt  in  any  man's  mind 
about  their  probable  effects ;  and,  therefore,  whatever 
my  opinion  may  be,  since  it  is  not  called  for  by  those 
who  decide  on  such  matters,  I  keep  it  to  myself. 

As  fast  as  the  other  trials  are  published,  I  will  for- 
ward them  to  you. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  faithfully  and  sincerely, 

C.  Cashel. 

P.S.  Excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  trial  to  you,  for  our  friend  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  Friday,  July  27th,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  am  just  going  to  Long's,  from 
whence  I  shall  go  on  to-morrow  to  Hollwood,  to  take 
leave  of  it  till  after  my  sea  excursion.  If  you  are  at 
leisure  you  will  be  sure  of  finding  me  at  either  dinner 
to-morrow,  or  at  the  first1  on  Sunday,  after  which  I 
shall  go  to  Wimbledon,  and  start  from  there  next 
morning. 

In  the  mean  time,  our  accounts  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean (putting  those  of  yesterday  and  to-day  to- 
gether) give  us  the  certainty  of  Bonaparte's  having 
sailed  eastward  from  Malta  on  the  18th  of  June,  and 
of  Nelson  having  sailed  from  Naples  towards  Malta, 
through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  on  the  17th.  It  will 
be  strange  indeed  if  the  fleets  do  not  meet,  or  rather 
if  one  does  not  overtake  the  other. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 
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Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  Monday,  July  30th. 

My  dear  Lord, —  I  have  been  obliged  to  defer  my 
journey  till  Wednesday,  and  am  going  in  the  course 
of  to-day  to  Holhvood.  If,  after  so  long  an  absence, 
you  can  leave  Eden  Farm  for  a  few  hours,  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  you  can  dine  with  me  to-morrow,  and 
allow  for  a  walk  before  and  after  dinner,  for  both  of 
which  the  subjects  you  mention  are  sufficient. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 

P.S.  You  probably  have  an  account  from  Ireland 
of  the  full  confession  of  the  principal  prisoners  who 
have  not  been  tried,  including  the  two  O'Connors* 

Lord  Clare  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin,  August  1st. 

My  dear  Lord,  — I  was  so  dreadfully  harassed  by 
a  cough  for  two  months,  that  I  was  obliged,  much 
against  my  inclination,  to  undertake  an  expedition  to 
my  farm  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  which  has  ope- 
rated like  magic,  and  very  nearly  set  me  fairly  again 
on  my  legs.  First,  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  know 
that  the  corn  crops,  in  every  part  of  the  rebel  district 
which  I  passed  through,  are  uncommonly  fine,  and 
that,  on  my  return  to  town,  I  found  the  common 
people  everywhere  returned  to  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions. 

The  conviction  of  Bond,  at  the  special  commission, 
will,  I  think,  lead  to  the  happiest  consequences.  On 
the  day  prior  to  that  appointed  for  his  execution,  the 
state  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  O'Con- 
nors and  Mr.  Sampson,  sent  a  message  to  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  offering  to  give  him  material  information,  if 
Bond  and  Byrne,  another  traitor,  were  spared.  This 
proposition  was  rejected,  and  Byrne  was  executed  on 
that  day, 

*  Roger  and  Arthur.  , 
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On  the  morning  of  the  next  day  a  new  deputation 
was  sent,  in  which  the  two  O'Connors  and  Sampson 
joined,  offering,  on  the  part  of  all  the  state  prisoners, 
forty-five  in  number,  to  submit  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment, and  to  make  full  discovery  of  everything  which 
they  knew,  particularly  to  give  a  full  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  their  correspondence  with  the  French  Direc- 
tory, on  the  sole  condition  of  sparing  Bond's  life. 
Such  a  proposal  Lord  Cornwallis  did  not  hesitate  to 
receive  for  consideration,  and  he  respited  Bond  till 
the  following  Monday  (yesterday). 

On  Saturday  these  worthy  gentlemen  desired  that 
Lord  Castlereagh  would  receive  a  deputation,  composed 
of  Mr.  O'Connor,  Emmet,  and  Doctor  McNevin,  to  act 
for  them  all ;  and,  on  my  return  to  town  on  that  night, 
he  begged  of  me  to  be  present  at  the  conference  on 
the  next  day.  The  result  of  which  was  that  the  whole 
covey,  Arthur  O'Connor  at  their  head,  signed  a  paper, 
submitting  to  banishment  for  their  lives,  on  condition 
of  indemnity  to  themselves  against  capital  punish- 
ment, and  the  like  favour  to  their  friend  Bond,  pro- 
vided always  that  they  should  make  a  full  and  de- 
tailed disclosure  of  everything  which  they  knew  with 
respect  to  the  conspiracy  at  home,  and  more  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  their  correspondence  with  the 
Directory.  Upon  their  signing  this  paper,  a  further 
respite  was  granted  to  Bond  till  Friday.  Cooke,  who 
conversed  pretty  much  at  large  with  the  principal  cul- 
prits amongst  them  yesterday,  tells  me  that  he  has 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their  professions  ; 
and  I  agree  in  his  opinion,  more  particularly  as 
McNevin,  who  was  one  of  their  ambassadors  to  the 
Directory  in  the  last  summer,  seems  very  apprehen- 
sive, and  with  some  reason,  that  if  he  is  brought  to 
trial  he  stands  a  fair  chance  of  being  convicted.  If 
these  villains  play  fair,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  will  be 
the  happiest  issue  to  which  we  could  have  brought 
this  business.  We  shall  get  rid  of  the  leading  and 
active  members  of  the  conspiracy,  many  of  whom  we 
could  not  have  reached  in  any  manner.     We  shall 
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also  take  away  all  confidence  from  them,  or  from  any 
other  villains  who  might  be  inclined  to  take  their 
places;  and,  above  all,  we  shall,  I  hope,  destroy  all 
confidence  by  the  Directory  in  Irish  treason,  and  cut 
off  by  that  means  all  future  communication  between 
this  country  and  France ;  and,  if  anything  can  effect 
it,  we  shall,  I  hope,  shut  the  mouths  of  British  trai- 
tors, wrho  have  taken  such  unwearied  pains  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  empire.  And  yet  the  respite  of  Bond, 
although  the  grounds  of  it  were  very  generally  known, 
raised  such  a  clamour  as  you,  avIio  know  the  country, 
would  scarcely  credit.  I  can't  but  wonder  that  our 
friend  Foster,  who  was  distinctly  apprised  of  the  last 
proposal  made  by  the  state  prisoners,  should  have 
very  strongly  condemned  the  respite  given  to  Bond. 

I  was  fully  aware  that  my  expedition  to  the  country 
would  be  represented  as  a  proof  of  my  having  quar- 
relled with  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  therefore,  although 
I  never  before  moved  an  address,  I  desired  that  he 
would  allow  me  to  move  that  which  was  voted  in 
answer  to  his  message ;  and,  in  moving  it,  I  certainly 
did  so  very  fully  explain  my  sentiments  with  respect 
to  him,  that,  if  they  had  been  fairly  reported,  I  do  not 
think  the  Jacobin  traitors  could  have  ventured  to 
publish  the  impudent  falsehoods  which  appear  daily 
in  their  columns.  This  day  Lord  Farnham  gave  me 
a  fair  opportunity,  of  which  I  availed  myself,  particu- 
larly in  stating  my  opinion  that  the  respite  of  Bond 
was  an  act  of  wisdom. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  more  I  know  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis *,  the  more  I  feel  inclined  towards  him.  He  is 
open  and  unreserved  in  all  his  communications,  has  a . 
very  good  understanding,  an  excellent  heart,  and, 
what  to  me  is  a  very  strong  recommendation  of  him, 
he  forms  his  own  opinions,  and,  unless  he  is  satisfied 
that  they  are  mistaken,  has  decision  to  act  upon  them. 

*  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  a  letter  of  July  26th,  speaks  thus  of  Lord  Clare  : 
— "  The  Chancellor,  who,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said  of  him,  is  by  far 
the  most  moderate  and  right-headed  man  amongst  us." — Cornwallis 
Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  371. 
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I  fear  that  the  levity  of  our  countrymen  teases  him. 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  will  find  himself 
so  well  supported  here,  that  he  will  very  soon  learn 
to  despise  it. 

Pray  read  the  letter  which  I  send  you :  it  reached 
me  this  day  from  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  enclosing  the 
"  Courier  "  of  Wednesday  last.  It  had  before  been  put 
into  my  hands,  and,  as  I  feel  at  present,  I  shall  pro- 
secute the  worthies,  who  issue  so  much  treason  daily, 
for  one  paragraph  contained  in  it.  But  surely  my 
Yorkshire  correspondent  is  right,  that  3^our  Attorney- 
General  ought  not  to  suffer  such  a  nuisance  to  exist. 
We  have  had  decisive  proof  that  Mr.  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor's paper,  the  "  Press,"  published  here,  had  no  in- 
considerable influence  in  promoting  our  rebellion.  If 
you  will  undertake  not  to  betray  me  to  any  person 
living,  except  to  Lady  Auckland,  I  will  send  you  a 
pamphlet  that  will  make  you  and  her  laugh.  I  do 
not  know  who  the  author  is.  And  if,  on  reading  the 
report  of  our  late  state  trials,  I  find  it  worth  your 
notice,  I  will  send  that  to  you  also.  If  you  can  put 
me  in  a  way  of  getting  Mallet  du  Pan's  periodical 
work,  I  shall  thank  you. 

I  hope  Mr.  Pitt's  health  is  re-established.  The  in- 
famous insinuation*  in  the  "Courier"  had  reached 
this  country  more  than  a  fortnight  since ;  and,  from 
the  person  who  conveyed  it  to  me,  I  have  no  doubt 
it  came  originally  from  Messrs.  Grey  and  Co. 

Yours  always  truly, 

Clare. 

*  Probably  respecting  the  state  of  Mr.  Pitt's  health. 
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CHAP.  XL. 

Discussions  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Auckland  with  respect  to  Ire- 
land. —  Payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Priests.  —  Mr.  George  Rose 
croaks  about  the  Union.  — The  French  in  the  Bay.  —  Hospitality  of 
the  Bishop  of  Killala.  —  Defeat  of  the  French  Expedition.— Disor- 
ganised State  of  Ireland.  —  The  Battle  of  the  Nile.  —  Arrival  of  Lord 
Clare  in  England.  —  His  Consultations  with  Mr.  Pitt.  —  Conference  at 
Hollwood.  —  Mr.  Pitt  determines  to  bring  the  Measure  forward  unen- 
cumbered with  Emancipation.  —  Tithe  Plan  for  England.  —  Mr. 
Hatsell's  Protestations  against  it.  — The  Income  Tax. — Lenity  of  Lord 
Cornwallis.  — New  Coalition  against  France. —  Prussia  refuses  to  join 
it.  —  Letter  of  Lord  Mornington.  —  Death  of  Charles  Eden. 

Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Beresford. 

Eden  Farm,  August  1st,  1798. 

My  dear  Beresford,  —  I  returned  on  Monday  night 
from  a  five  days'  excursion,  with  Lady  Auckland  and 
my  daughters,  to  Windsor  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  and 
yesterday  I  passed  the  day  quietly  at  Hollwood  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  set  out  this  morning  for  Walmer.  I 
trust  that  the  sea  air  will  do  good  to  him ;  he  is  greatly 
recovered,  but  is  much  stricken  in  his  constitution, 
and  must  be  very  attentive  as  to  diet,  exercise,  hours, 
&c.  His  spirits  are  as  good  and  his  mind  as  active 
as  ever. 

We  have  many  and  long  discussions  as  to  Ireland. 
It  seems  hardly  justifiable  to  return  merely  to  the  old 
system,  varied  only  by  the  disarming  of  those  who 
were  wretchedly  armed  when  the  late  insurrection 
broke  out,  and  among  whom  there  remains  unchanged 
all  the  poison  of  Jacobinism,  republicanism,  and  dis- 
affection. Nothing  will  be  done  hastily :  the  subject 
must  be  considered  much  more  deeply. 

I  am  against  changes,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
loyal  Catholics   ought  to  be  distinguished,  and  that 
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the  whole  system  of  needy,  and  illiterate,  and  dis- 
affected Papist  priests  ought  to  be  put  down,  giving 
to  the  sect,  not  an  establishment,  but  respectable  and 
responsible  men  of  their  own  persuasion,  paid  hand- 
somely from  the  public  purse. 

Are  you  able  to  inform  me,  with  respect  to 
Irish  tithes,  what  proportion  of  the  whole  you  con- 
ceive to  be  paid  by  Protestants,  what  proportion  by 
the  more  opulent  planters,  and  what  proportion  by 
cottagers,  potato  grounds,  &c?  Have  you  any  guess 
as  to  the  whole  amount  of  the  revenues  of  your  Pro- 
testant Church  ? 

I  much  fear  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  mislaid  the  material 
notes  which  you  sent  to  me  of  your  revenues,  debts, 
&c.     Have  you  a  copy  of  it  ? 

I  send  you  the  enclosed,  in  which  you  will  find 
amusement.  By  the  bye,  you  make  a  figure  in  the 
latter  pages  of  it. 

Yours  ever, 

Auckland. 

Mr.  George  Rose  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Cuffnells,  August  2nd,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord, —  I  had  a  card  from  Sir  Walter*  for 
his  dinner,  and  in  my  mind  reproached  him  for  the 
danger  he  was  putting  his  patient  f  in.  I  am  sincerely 
obliged  to  you  for  your  accounts  of  the  latter,  who  I 
think  will  do  well  with  care  and  attention,  but  I  am 
sure  not  without. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  making 
some  arrangement  that  would  establish  a  good  under- 
standing  between  England  and  Ireland  ;  but  you 
know  how  strongly  I  am  impressed  with  a  persuasion 
that  difficulties  will  meet  us  in  limine,  which  no 
talents  or  industry  can  surmount.  I  wish  to  God  I 
may  be  mistaken. 

Miss  Jennings  and  my   son  and  daughter  left  us 

*  Sir  Walter  Farquhar.  f  Mr-  Pitt- 
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last  Saturday,  and  reached  Holly  Grove  on  Sunday  ; 
they  will,  I  am  sure,  be  mortified  at  having  missed 
you  and  your  party. 

Yours,  my  dear  Lord,  ever  most  sincerely, 

George  Rose. 

P.S.  The  account  of  the  capture  of  Bonaparte,  to 
which  Beresford  alludes,  was  given  as  a  good  joke  by 
the  captain  of  the  Petrell  to  some  respectable  gentle- 
men at  Plymouth,  who  wrote  it  to  their  friends,  and 
in  all  this  part  of  the  kingdom  it  was  believed  as 
confidently  as  if  a  "  Gazette  Extraordinary  "  had  been 
sent  down. 

I  shall  be  in  town  on  Tuesday,  and  will  make  you 
as  early  a  visit  as  I  can. 

Mr.  George  Rose  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Ol.l  Palace  Yard,  August  11th,  1798. 

I  thank  you,  my  dear  Lord,  for  the  perusal  of  the 
enclosed  ;  it  has  afforded  me  much  real  satisfaction,  as 
far  as  respects  Lord  Clare  acting  cordially  Avith  Lord 
Cornwallis  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  on  the 
whole  their  determination  was  the  wisest  that  could  be 
taken.  I  am,  however,  not  without  my  apprehensions 
that  such  a  cargo  as  five-and-forty  active,  bold,  and 
clever  miscreants  may  do  much  mischief  in  a  country 
in  amity  with  us  —  they  will  probably  go  to  America. 
Foster's*  ill-humour,  I  dare  say,  arose  from  not  having 
been  early  enough  consulted. 

Ever  yours,  my  dear  Lord,  very  truly, 

George  Rose. 

Mr.  Garlike f  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Berlin,  August  12th,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  Prince  RepninJ  returns  to  St. 
Petersburg  in  a  day  or  two.  Count  Cobenzel  sets  out 

*  The  Irish  Speaker.  +  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Berlin. 

\  The  Russian  envoy. 
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at  the  same  time  for  the  same  place.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  arrival  of  the  last-named  negotiator,  coming 
from  Campo  Fonnio  and  Selz,  with  his  experience  of 
the  French  plenipotentiaries,  and  his  conviction  that 
a  rupture  between  Austria  and  France  is  inevitable, 
would  have  been  able  to  turn  the  scale  at  this  place ; 
but  with  all  his  means  and  earnestness,  and  the 
urgency  of  new  and  pressing  events,  the  negotiation 
has  been  brought  to  a  fruitless  close ;  and  no  joint 
measure  of  any  kind  will  take  place  for  the  purpose  of 
withstanding  the  French  ;  nor  will  Prussia  come  for- 
ward in  any  shape  till  she  is  attacked  by  France  —  an 
event  which  she  confesses  she  does  not  think  very 
distant. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  mode  agreed  on 
between  the  two  powers,  for  indemnifying  the  Princes 
who  have  lost  in  the  empire,  by  annuities  raised  on 
the  whole  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  in  Germany. 
With  this  project  for  alleviating  past  grievances,  the 
actual  state  of  the  empire  is  looked  at  with  dismay, 
and  its  very  existence  thought  precarious. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  highest  respect, 
my  dear  Lord,  your  most  dutiful  and  obedient  servant, 

B.  Garlike. 

P.S.  The  Emperor  of  Russia*  is  coming  forward. 
He  has  sixteen  thousand  men  in  readiness  to  act  on  the 
expected  rupture,  and  he  hopes  to  find  the  means'f  of 
becoming  a  principal  in  the  war. 

Lord  Sheffield  to  Lord  Auckland. 

None  of  my  correspondents  seem  disposed  to  meddle 
with  the  question  of  a  Union — that  is,  they  are  silent. 
I  conceive  that  administration  there  is  comatose,  and 
I  think  it  likely  such  may  continue  to  be  its  character. 
I  have  subscribed  to  Mallet  du  Pan's  "  Mercure  Britan- 


*  Paul  was  now  very  desirous  that  a  coalition  should  be  formed  against 
Prance. 

f  Prom  England. 
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nique :"  he  has  proved  himself  a  good  writer.  I  have 
so  bad  an  opinion  of  the  state  of  Europe,  not  excluding 
this  island,  that  I  could  almost  think  it  desirable  to  be 
comatose  ;  but,  unfortunately,  such  is  not  my  nature, 
and  I  feel  great  perturbation  arising  from  inactivity. 
I  hear  Prussia  is  in  an  awkward  state,  and  may 
possibly  be  the  next  republic,  if  not  saved  by  an 
immediate  change  of  measures. 

I  understand  that  Parliament  may  meet  25th  Oc- 
tober, beyond  which  time  the  present  revenue  will  not 
last ;  but  that  is  not  always  a  sufficient  reason.  The 
country  dreads  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  saying  it 
never  does  anything  but  levy  taxes.  I  am  told  the 
assessed  taxes  will  not  produce,  even  with  the  voluntary 
contributions,  more  than  half  of  what  they  were  taken 
for.  The  decrease  of  the  customs  in  the  last  quarter  has 
been  considerable,  and  they  will  rise,  I  suppose,  again 
this  quarter.  I  am  seriously  of  opinion,  with  all  those 
I  meet,  that  the  country  will  not  bear  further  taxation. 
The  fallacious  pretence  of  raising  the  expenses  of  the 
war  within  the  year  must  be  given  up.  It  is  extremely 
unwise  at  this  time  to  tax  beyond  what  is  necessary  to 
pay  the  interest  of  money  borrowed.  Such  a  system 
of  taxation,  aided  by  such  a  desperate  and  injudicious 
measure  as  the  sale  of  the  land-tax*  (one  smiles  to 
hear  a  trifling  rise  in  the  funds  imputed  to  that 
measure),  will  sooner  or  later  make  the  country  des- 
perate, and  suggest  the  notion  that  it  will  not  answer 
to  pay  the  last  farthing,  through  fear  that  the  last 
farthing  might  be  risked  by  a .  change.  There  is 
nothing  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  people.  It  is 
plain  that  we  shall  lose,  but  cannot  gain  by  the  war. 
It  is  plain  that  we  have  no  army  out  of  England  to 
occasion  an  expense  beyond  example.  All  this  is  un- 
answerable, and  all  that  is  said  does  not  annoy  me  so 
much  as  the  consideration  that,  however  strong  our 
wishes  and  disposition,  we  do  not  seem  likely  to  get 
peace,  almost  on  any  terms,  for  which  we  cannot  now 

*  Lord  Auckland  was  a  warm  supporter  of  this  measure. 
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blame  ourselves  or  the  ministers.     Surely  none  can 
more  ardently  wish  it  than  the  latter. 

If  dinner  had  not  been  announced,  I  know  where 
this  would  have  ended. 

With  the  very  best  remembrances  to  your  dear 
lady  and  little  ones,  ever  yours, 

Sheffield. 

Lord  Loughborough  to  Lord  Auckland. 

August  13th,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord, — My  labours  were  finished  last 
Saturday,  and  have  left  me  very  much  exhausted,  as 
for  the  last  weeks  they  have  been  very  incessant.  If 
I  should  never  resume  them,  I  have  left  nothing  un- 
done which  it  was  my  part  to  do,  and  there  is  no  por- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  Court  in  arrears.  I  am 
going  upon  a  voyage  to  Walmer,  and  propose  to  return 
about  the  end  of  this  week,  when  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  come  to  your  farm. 

With  my  best  love  to  all  there,  I  ever  am,  my  dear 
Lord,  yours  most  sincerely, 

Loughborough. 

In  the  Cornwallis  Correspondence  there  is  a  full 
account  of  the  celebrated  French  expedition  in  Killala 
Bay ;  but  perhaps  the  following  letter  of  Dr.  Stock 
will  be  interesting,  especially  to  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries residing  on  the  coast,  who  will  learn  from  it 
what  they  have  to  expect  in  case  of  an  invasion. 

The  Bishop,  though  unacquainted  with  the  eti- 
quette to  be  observed  on  such  an  occasion,  seems  to 
have  behaved  with  great  dignity  and  courage. 

The  Bishop  of  Killala  to  his  Brother. 

Killala,  August  23rd,  1798. 

Dear  Brother, —  Here  come  the  French*:  they  have 
taken  Killala,  and  are  at  this  house  at  this  moment 
that  I  am  writing  to  you.  It  is  the  will  of  God,  and 
we  must  not  murmur  at  it.     Yesterday  morning  we 

*  Under  General  Humbert. 
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discovered  three  large  ships  in  our  bay,    so   nearly 
that  we   could   plainly    see    them    carrying    English 
colours.      This  tempted    my  two    sons,    Edwin    and 
Arthur,  to  throw  themselves  into  a  fishing-boat,  to- 
gether with  the  port  surveyor,  and  put  off  for  what 
they  longed  to  see — English  men-of-war.     They  were 
made  prisoners,   and   Arthur  and  the   surveyor   are 
still  in  their  hands.     Edwin  they  brought  here  with 
them,  possibly  because  he  spoke   French.     We    re- 
mained without  suspicion,  a  large  party  of  us  dining 
at  the  Castle,  where  the  visitation  that  was  to  be  held 
this  day  assembled  under  my  roof.     Two  officers  of 
the  Carbineers,  quartered  at  Ballina,  made  part  of  the 
company,  and  we  were  just  rising  from  our  wine  to  join 
the  ladies,  when  a  terrified  messenger  brought  news 
that  the  French  were  landed  about  a  mile  from  us,  and 
were  in  full  march  to  the  town,  about  300  of  them. 

The  yeomanry  had  been  collected  from  the  morn- 
ing for  fear  of  the  worst,  and  made  up  fifty,  with 
the  help  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fencibles,  now  here. 
The  Carbineers'  officers  rode  full  speed  with  the  news 
to  Ballina.     The  yeomanry  and  Fencibles  stood  the 
first  fire  in  the  streets ;  but  seeing  two  of  their  body 
killed,  they  were  seized  with  a  panic  and  fled,  leaving 
their  captain   (Harwood)   to  stand  near  fifty  shots 
before  he  was  taken.     The  two   persons  killed  were 
our  apothecary  and  another  yeoman,  much  regretted. 
The  volleys  were  close  to  our  ears.     Presently  Edwin 
appeared  at  our  gate  with  another  prisoner,  following 
the  French  general,  whose  name,  it  seems,  is  Humbert. 
The  enemy  marched  directly  into  my  courtyard,  seiz- 
ing on  the  English  officer,  Sillis,  and  his  twenty  men, 
and  demanded  to  see  Monsieur  VEveque.      I  appeared, 
and  have  had  full  employment  ever  since  as  an  in- 
terpreter, and  still  more  as  a  liberal  contributor  to  the 
wants  of  a  brave  people  —  they  say — "  who  are  come 
to  set  us  at  liberty  from  the  English  yoke." 

I  shall  have  liberty  with  a  witness,  if  they  go  on  as 
they  have  begun,  having  already  put  in  requisition  five 
of  my  horses,  five  sheep,  one  bullock,  and  all  my  bread 
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and  meat.  For  our  losses  we  are  all  to  have  punctual 
payment  from  the  Irish  Directory,  which  is  soon  to 
set  up  in  Connaught.  You  may  judge  what  a  time 
we  had  all  last  night,  with  half  the  females  of  the 
town  in  this  house  ;  and  scarcely  had  a  bed  for  the 
half  of  what  remained  here.  Mrs.  Stock  and  poor 
Mary  were  true  heroines,  intent  only  on  accom- 
modating the  refugees  and  the  children.  They  are 
as  yet  very  well. 

The  story  of  this  invasion,  as  I  collect  from  their 
account,  is  as  follows :  Fifteen  hundred  men,  most 
of  the  army  of  Italy,  embarked  on  a  dark  night 
about  eighteen  days  ago,  at  Rochelle,  eluded  (be- 
yond their  expectation)  the  vigilance  of  the  English 
fleet,  close  beside  them ;  fetched  a  long  compass,  and 
instead  of  landing  in  Donegal,  as  they  wished,  were 
unfortunately  pushed  by  the  winds  upon  us.  Their 
naval  force  is  two  frigates  of  forty-four  guns,  18- 
pounders,  and  one  of  thirty-eight  (I  think)  12- 
pounders.  They  bring  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
arms  for  100,000  *  men. 

The  people  are  invited  to  join  their  standard  and  be 
"  free  and  happy."  The  green  flag  is  mounted  on  the 
front  of  the  Castle,  inscribed  Erin-na-bragh.  I  write 
this  in  the  midst  of  interruptions  and  great  drowsi- 
ness. This  morning,  after  a  hearty  breakfast  given  to 
three  hundred  men  at  my  expense,  in  a  house  which 
they  have  turned  into  a  pigsty,  forty  horsemen  were 
mounted  on  the  best  horses  in  the  country,  and  began 
their  march  towards  Ballina,  seconded  by  sixty  foot. 
What  success  they  have  had  against  the  Fencibles  and 
regulars  of  that  town  we  yet  know  not ;  but  we  fear 
the  worst,  as  the  French  report  here  that  the  town 
is  taken  with  little  loss.  They  have  hitherto  main- 
tained a  most  exact  discipline.  Our  greatest  appre- 
hensions of  plunder,  &c,  are  from  our  own  peasantry, 
who  as  yet  behave  themselves  excellently  well.  The 
second  in  command  is  a  Monsieur  Touza,  who  pleases 
me  much  by  his  politeness  and  good  sense.     He  com- 

*  3000.— Note  by  Lord  Auckland. 
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plains  heavily  of  the  slavery  he  has  undergone  lately, 
worse  than  any  endured  in  Italy  when  aide-de-eamp 
to  Bonaparte.  The  most  alarming  part  of  this 
story  is,  that  they  form  only  the  vanguard  of  an 
army  of  30,000  men,  who  are  to  leave  France  in  small 
squadrons  like  the  present,  and,  if  they  can  elude  our 
fleet,  are  to  be  here  in  a  fortnight,  carrying  revolution 
and  liberty  to  their  dear  friends  in  Ireland.  They 
talk  of  proceeding  from  hence  towards  Sligo  to- 
morrow, and  will  rid  us  of  their  company,  as  they  say, 
"  if  we  take  care  to  furnish  them  with  provisions  and 
carriages  to  mount  their  artillery.1'  All  the  squadrons 
are  to  rendezvous  off  the  coast  of  Antrim,  thence 
push  on  to  Dublin. 

"  Sentez  s'il  palpite,"  as  poor  Louis  XVI.  said  to 
the  mob — my  heart  is  in  its  place,  though  this  mad 
French  commander  has  more  than  once  attempted  to 
unfix  it.  I  am  just  returned  from  being  sent  away 
under  a  guard  towards  the  ships  to  take  my  passage 
to  France,  because  I  would  not  do  what  he  knew  I 
could  not  do,  —  press  cars  from  the  country-people  to 
convey  their  artillery,  and  produce  them  with  horses 
after  our  horses  had  been  all  carried  away.  After  I 
had  walked  half  a  mile  out  of  the  town  under  a  ser- 
geant's guard,  a  horseman  was  sent  to  call  us  back. 
And  now  they  bawl  as  loudly  at  me  for  not  having 
thirty  quarts  of  brandy  to  give  them.  Dear  Arthur 
we  hear  nothing  of  yet.  What  a  pool  has  a  French 
grenadier's  blood  made  in  the  parlour  !  he  was 
wounded  in  an  engagement  with  our  cavalry  at 
Ballina.  Dr.  Thomas  Ellison  bravely  marched  out 
with  our  infantry  in  the  first  battle  when  the  two 
yeomen  were  killed,  and  is  shot  in  the  heel,  which 
(to  hide  the  wound  from  notice)  he  calls  gout. 

25th.  —  Yesterday  was  a  day  of  sad  confusion 
and  utter  waste  of  my  substance,  attended  with  in- 
tolerable slavery  in  interpreting  and  striving  to  obey 
orders  next  to  impossible  to  be  executed.  I  have 
lost  to  the  amount  of  500/.  at  least,  with  little  hope 
of  being  able  to  get  away  to  a  place  of  safety.     This 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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day  I  am  going  to  be  carried  away  by  the  French,  as 
one  of  the  six  hostages  for  the  safety  of  their  officers 
and  men,  whom  they  are  to  leave  here  as  a  guard  to 
the  Protestants  of  the  country  against  the  Irish  new 
levies,  who,  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands,  have 
joined  the  French,  and  arc  certainly  dangerous  in  no 
small  degree.  Allons !  I  go  cheerfully  to  save  my 
friends,  leaving  my  poor  family  in  the  hands  of  the 
Almighty.  Harry  goes  with  me.  I  am  to  have  my 
own  chaise. 

Adieu,  dear  Stephen.     Ever  yours, 

J.  K. 

Sunday  morning,  Aug.  26th. 

They  have  changed  their  minds  this  morning,  and 
left  me  to  my  parole,  and  have  taken  Edwin  in  place 
of  Harry,  to  serve  as  interpreter.  The  main  army  is 
gone  to  Ballina,  about  1400  French,  with  an  un- 
counted number  of  Irish,  to  meet  our  army,  which  is 
said  to  be  3000  yeomen  and  regulars,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  a  Captain  Grey  of  the  Carbineers,  who 
came  this  morning  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  Killala. 

CD  O 

They  say  we  are  very  safe  from  the  Irish,  under  the 
control  of  half  a  dozen  officers  and  200  Frenchmen. 
Our  infantry,  the  yeomen  that  were  taken  on  the 
first  landing  of  the  French,  are  marched  off  with  the 
army  as  prisoners  to  Ballina.  Of  the  first  hostages, 
Edwin  and  Mr.  Knox,  of  Bartrack,  have  got  a 
cabriole  to  convey  them  to  camp,  belonging  to  the 
Rev.  George  Fortescue,  of  this  diocese,  who  was 
wounded,  I  fear  desperately,  in  an  engagement  at 
Ballina.  The  other  hostages  ride,  who  are  our  curate 
Nixon,  Thomas  Harwood,  lieutenant  of  our  cavalry, 
and  James  Rutledge,  our  custom-house  officer.  I 
should  have  told  you  that  Arthur  Stock  returned  to 
us  yesterday,  after  forty-eight  hours  of  danger  by  sea 
and  land,  and  being  in  a  skirmish  between  our  cavalr}' 
and  the  French.  I  fear  the  yeomen  will  never  stand 
without  the  help  of  regulars  against  these  veterans. 
An  action  will  take  place  soon,  which  will  probably 
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settle  the  business.  If  the  French  are  routed  they 
must  surrender,  having  no  ships  to  carry  them  home, 
for  the  frigates  are  gone  to  France.  Send  this  letter 
to  North  Great  George  Street,  to  be  copied  for  perusal 
of  your  friends  in  and  about  Dublin  ;  another  copy 
should  be  sent  to  the  Primate*,  wherever  he  is.  I  run 
the  chance  of  this  coming  to  your  hand  by  a  Captain 
Hill,  my  registrar,  who  was  dismissed  at  my  request, 
and  is  to  put  my  letter  in  the  first  safe  office.  My 
two  poor  women  are  well"  as  could  be  expected,  and 
all  the  children.  We  are  not  yet  afraid  of  famine,  as 
we  take  share  with  the  French.  Scarcely  a  drop  of 
liquor  remains  to  quench  our  thirst,  wine,  and  even 
water,  failing  us.  I  am  trying  to  get  leave  for 
Ellison  and  John  Thompson  to  go  to  their  houses. 
Adieu,  dear  brother.     Yours,  &c. 

J.  K. 

Lord  Carlisle  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Castle  Howard,  August  30th,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  It  appears  to  my  ignorance  that 
this  is  a  moment  when  much  is  to  be  done  ;  because  a 
new  conviction  seems  to  pervade  that  country,  viz., 
that  their  old  Government  is  insufficient  for  their  own 
safety  and  protection.  From  a  sink  of  corruption, 
where  all  the  faculties  of  the  kingdom  (and  very  quick 
ones  too)  were  drawn  from  improving  its  condition, 
and  strengthening  that  chain  of  general  interests 
which  might  have  prevented  much  of  these  mischiefs, 
we  have  seen  a  mine  opened  of  the  most  dangerous 
sedition  and  rebellion.  How  to  close  the  mouth  of 
this  for  the  present  is  one  interesting  question;  how 
to  destroy  all  approach  to  it  for  the  future,  is  another. 
Dare  you,  in  this  agitated  sea  of  public  affairs,  turn  to- 
wards the  bold  expedient  of  Union?  It  seems  the  most 
unlit  hour  for  any  business  that  requires  so  much 
new  thought  and  addition  of  labour,  and  yet  it  is  per- 

'    Dr.  Newcome. 
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haps  the  only  hour  that  Ireland  would  be  found  prac- 
ticable on  the  subject.  If  a  more  efficient  Govern- 
ment were  to  be  the  immediate  consequence  of  this 
attempt,  the  instantaneous  remedy  might  be  reached  : 
the  more  slow  eradication  of  the  terrible  evils  mijrht 
grow  from  a  better  direction  of  those  talents  I  have 
before  alluded  to,  and  by  the  extinction  of  that  in- 
citement to  eternal  jobbing,  the  present  and  past 
system  of  Irish  government.  In  short,  we  have  been 
all  much  to  blame — the  English  administration  in  a 
great  degree ;  the  people  of  consequence  there  more 
to  answer  for  by  their  neglect  of  their  interior.  The 
absentees  have  been  the  cause  of  much  calamity  to  the 
country.  The  extreme  poverty  of  some  of  the  lower 
orders  —  the  tying  them  down  to  a  condition  of 
despair,  rather  than  of  hope,  and  thus  making  them 
ready  to  promote  (from  almost  an  indifference  to 
life)  the  schemes  of  the  most  desperate  and  most 
wicked,  have  made  the  cup  of  private  and  public  evil 
thus  overflow.  Something  new  must  be  attempted. 
I  know  no  hand  or  head  more  equal  to  a  bold  experi- 
ment than  Mr.  Pitt's.  Ireland  in  its  present  state  will 
pull  down  England :  she  is  a  ship  on  fire,  and  must 
either  be  cast  off  or  extinguished.  The  latter  attempt 
requires  knowledge  and  abilities  like  yours,  and  I  hope 
they  will  be  employed  in  the  work. 

If  there  is  a  lower  political  hell  than  any  we  before 
have  witnessed,  I  think  the  opposition*  have  found  it 
out  for  themselves,  by  their  connection  with  O'Connor 
and  such  worthies.  We  shall  hear  next  of  their  love 
and  admiration  of  the  French  general  just  landed  in 
Ireland. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Lord,  ever  yours  most 
affectionately  and  sincerely, 

Carlisle. 


*  The  opposition  leaders  had  all  come  forward  at  Maidstone,  to  prove 
that  Arthur  O'Connor  was  a  loyal  subject,  and  that  his  principles  were 
identical  with  their  own. 
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Lord  Clare  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin,  Sept.  3rd,  1798 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  send  you  two  copies  of  our  re- 
port, and  will,  by  the  post  of  to-morrow,  send  you 
some  more.  You  will  agree  with  me  that  it  ought 
to  be  put  into  general  circulation  in  England. 

I  took  the  hint  which  you  gave  me,  and  moved  an 
address  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
to  lay  it  before  the  King ;  and  the  Commons  have  fol- 
lowed our  example.  The  examinations  of  the  leading 
traitors  are  also  much  more  full  in  our  appendix 
than  in  that  of  the  Commons,  which  has  been,  of  course, 
sent  to  you.  I  would  send  a  copy  of  our  report 
directly  to  Mr.  Pitt,  but  I  know  that  one  of  those 
which  I  send  to  you  will  immediately  find  its  way  to 
him.  I  do  not  see  a  chance  of  adjourning  our  Parlia- 
ment for  more  than  a  week  to  come.  We  must  allow 
more  than  a  fortnight  for  the  return  of  bills  before  a 
prorogation,  so  that  I  have  no  possible  chance  of  being 
allowed  to  quit  Ireland  before  the  latter  end  of  this 
month  or  the  beginning  of  the  next.  If  Pitt  wishes 
that  I  should  then  go  over  to  England,  he  knows  that 
I  shall  be  at  his  command.  The  bill  of  attainder 
against  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  after  a  most  peevish 
and  vexatious  opposition,  very  much  fomented  by  Lord 
Yelverton,  in  the  Commons,  has  at  length  been  sent 
up  to  us.  It  passed  the  committee  this  day  ;  and  his 
Lordship  has  announced  his  intention  of  opposing  it 
on  the  report  to-morrow.  As  I  may  probably  very 
soon  see  you,  I  shall  not  say  more  on  this  subject. 

What  a  country  is  this,  that  can  be  thrown  into 
confusion  by  a  force  not  exceeding  at  most  fifteen 
hundred  men,  who  have  been  thrown  upon  our  coasts ! 
Nothing  can  be  more  disgraceful  and  alarming  than 
the  conduct  of  two*  militia  regiments,  who  were  op- 
posed to  them  at  Castlebar.      If  these    villains  had 

*  The  Longford  and  Kilkenny  ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  disaffected 
Generals  Lake  and  Hutchinson  commanded. 
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stood  their  ground  but  ten  minutes,  the  enemy  would 
have  been  repulsed,  as  our  artillery  (all  Irish)  was 
most  admirably  served,  and  had  made  a  sensible  im- 
pression on  the  French  line.  Lord  Cornwallis  has 
marched  a  very  great  force  against  them,  and,  if 
they  wait  for  him,  means  to  attack  them  to-morrow 


morning. 


Our  last  accounts  are  that  they  had  not  advanced 
beyond  Castlebar;  and,  as  our  force  exceeds  10,000 
men,  a  great  proportion  of  them  British,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  of  the  event,  whenever  Lord  Cornwallis 
comes  up  with  the  enemy.  I  fear  that  the  natives 
have  nocked  in  crowds  to  the  French  standard  ;  how- 
ever, we  have  no  symptoms  of  insurrection  in  any 
other  district,  and  I  understand  that  the  savages  who 
have  joined  the  enemy  are  already  sick  of  the  experi- 
ment, as  some  of  them  have  been  already  flogged,  and 
some  more  hanged,  by  the  French  officers,  who  are 
equally  sick  of  their  Irish  auxiliaries. 

The  explanation  which  you  seek  of  the  manuscript 
copy  of  the  confessions  by  O'Connor  and  Company, 
you  will  find,  I  hope,  very  ample  in  our  report  and 
the  appendix  to  it.  Our  bill  for  preventing  the  re- 
turn of  these  villains  into  the  King's  dominions  is  so 
framed  as  to  leave  it  very  much  to  the  conditions  of 
their  pardon,  to  be  hereafter  settled  by  the  Crown,  to 
secure  the  empire  against  it.  If  they  shall  violate  the 
conditions  of  their  pardon,  they  stand  attainted  ;  and 
much  caution  will  be  necessary  hereafter  in  arranging 
this  subject. 

Yours  always  truly,  my  dear  Lord, 

Clare. 


Mr.  George  Rose  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Cuffnells,  Sept.  9th,  1798. 

You  will,  I  am  sure,  believe  me  when  I  tell  you 
that  all  here  are  grieved  at  the  pain  and  anxieties  of 
your  house  for  the  sufferings  of  poor  Charles*,  by  the 

*  Born  in  1791  at  the  Iln^ue. 
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distressing  prospect  you  have  respecting  him.  My 
mind  is  at  all  times  capable  of  feeling  for  such  dis- 
tress keenly ;  it  is  not  the  less  so  for  the  accompany- 
ing account  of  Nelson  having  missed  Bonaparte,  the 
effect  of  which  is  much  stronger  upon  me,  for  various 
reasons,  than  anything  that  has  happened  in  the  war. 
I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  too,  that  the  con- 
sequences will  be  worse  than  any  former  calamity  in 
it.  I  pray  to  God  that  the  sense  of  it  may  urge  the 
country  to  still  greater  exertions,  for  we  shall  need 
them.  It  will  be  cruel  and  unjust  if  any  one  should 
blame  a  conspicuously  brave  and  meritorious  officer. 
"We  suffer  from  the  interposition  of  Providence,  who 
has  some  wise  purpose  in  view  inscrutable  to  us. 

Many  thanks  to  you  for  the  enclosed  papers. 

Ever  yours  truly,  my  dear  Lord, 

George  Rose. 

Archbishop  of  Cashel  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin,  Sept.  10th,  17G8. 

My  dear  Lord, — A  packet  having  sailed  last  night 
(Sunday),  of  which  I  was  not  apprised,  I  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  informing  you  that  the  French  were 
defeated*,  and  had  surrendered,  and  that  of  the  rebels 
who  had  joined  them  many  were  killed  (I  hear  about 
500),  some  taken,  and  the  rest  dispersed.  Enclosed 
I  send  to  you  the  bulletin. 

Lord  Cornwallis  is  expected  in  Dublin  on  Wednes- 
day. He  is  now  at  Packenham  Hall,  Lord  Long- 
ford's, where  I  hear  he  is  employed  in  appointing 
quarters  for  his  army  in  different  parts  of  Ireland, 
tc»  be  prepared,  I  suppose,  for  a  second  visit  from  the 
French,  should  their  ships  escape  the  vigilance  of  our 
fleet,  which  we  find  is  very  possible. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  sincerely, 

Charles  Cashel. 


'  9G  officers  and  74G  men  surrendered.     The  original  force  consisted 
only  of  1100  men. 
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P.S.  On  Saturday  evening  last  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
arrived  in  this  city,  but  I  have  not  heard  why.  And 
yesterday  evening  (Sunday)  he  returned  quite  safe 


to  vou  again. 


Mr.  Dundas  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dunira  Lodge,  Sept.  13th,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  received  yours  of  the  5th,  and 
return  the  enclosure.  By  an  express  I  received  yes- 
terday from  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  I  had  the  pleasing 
intelligence  of  the  end  of  the  French  invasion  of 
Ireland.  I  natter  myself  there  is  an  end  of  such 
attempts,  and  Mr.  Jarry  judged  well  in  the  prophecy 
he  held  out  to  you.  Indeed,  it  was  impossible  ever 
to  feel  uneasiness  upon  that  subject,  unless  they  had 
been  able  to  send  very  large  reinforcements  from 
France,  or  the  country  in  general  had  joined  their 
standard.  The  first  was  nearly  impossible  ;  and  pro- 
bably the  late  transactions  in  Ireland  have  intimi- 
dated even  the  worst  disposed  from  the  latter. 

I  wish  the  accounts  from  the  Mediterranean  had 
been  as  pleasing.  I  hope  there  was  some  good  reason 
for  Admiral  Nelson  leaving  Alexandria  after  he  had 
reached  it,  but,  not  being  able  to  discover  or  guess 
what  the  reason  was,  1  must  be  silent  till  better 
informed. 

I  agree  with  your  Lordship  that  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment has  left  short  the  business  of  O'Connor's  ad- 
vertisement. The  whole  conduct  of  these  traitors* 
is  a  piece  of  infamous  cowardice,  and  their  last  con- 
duct can  be  intended  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  their  friends  in  Great  Britain ;  but  it  will 
fail  in  that  end. 

Lady  Jane  joins  me  in  best  wishes  to  all  your 

family,    and    I  remain,  my  dear  Lord,   yours   very 

faithfully, 

Henry  Dundas. 

*  Arthur  O'Connor,  Thomas  Emmet,  and  MacNevin,  on  hearing  of 
the  landing  of  the  French  at  Killala,  had  published  an  advertisement 
retracting  their  confessions. 
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Lord  Clare  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin,  Sept.  15th,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord, —  Lord  Cornwallis,  I  believe,  means 
to  write  by  this  night's  mail  for  the  necessary  licence 
to  enable  me  to  go  to  England.*  The  House  of 
Commons  have  sat  till  this  day,  and  have  sent  up  so 
many  bills  to  this  House,  that  I  am  pretty  confident 
we  shall  not  get  through  them  all  before  the  end  of 
the  next  week.  There  must  then  be  an  adjournment, 
at  the  least  for  a  fortnight,  to  give  time  for  the  return 
of  the  bills  from  England,  so  that  I  cannot  have  a 
chance  of  getting  away  from  hence  before  the  8th  or 
10th  of  October.  Another  difficulty  will  occur,  from 
the  absence  of  all  the  judges  on  their  circuits,  which 
have  been  postponed  on  account  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country.  Three  of  them  are  always 
named  in  a  commission  for  the  custody  of  the  seal. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  wish  you  much  to 
ask  Mr.  Pitt  whether  he  would  have  me  go  to  London 
at  the  only  time  at  which  I  can  leave  this  country 
before  the  next  term,  or  whether  I  might  not  better 
postpone  it  till  December.  I  must  return  to  Ireland 
before  the  6th  of  November,  if  I  am  to  go  to  Eng- 
land now,  as  the  Court  of  Chancery  has  got  into  some 
confusion  from  the  interruptions  occasioned  by  the 
rebellion  ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  will  consider  whether  it  will 
best  answer  his  purpose  that  I  should  go  to  London, 
to  remain  there  only  for  a  fortnight  in  October,  or 
postpone  the  expedition  till  after  Michaelmas  term, 
when  I  shall  have  more  time  to  command.  He  will, 
of  course,  understand  that  I  am  read}T  to  attend  his 
call  whenever  he  makes  it ;  and  I  am  confident  he 
will  readily  believe  that  I  feel  no  small  anxiety  to 
contribute  in  any  manner  within  my  reach  to  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  this  giddy  and  distracted 
country ;  and    whatever   personal   accommodation  it 

*  To  confer  with  Mr.  Pitt  respecting  (he  Union. 
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might  be  to  me  to  remain  quietly  in  the  country  for 
the   remnant   of  the  autumn,    I   am  very  ready  to 
forego,  if  I  can  be  of  any  use  at  London. 
Yours  always  very  truly,  my  dear  Lord, 

Clare. 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Walmer  Castle,  Friday,  Sept,  21st,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  had  not  time  to  write  when  I 
returned  your  letters  yesterday.  A  letter,  which  I 
wrote  to  Lord  Clare  before  I  left  Hollwood,  will  have 
reached  him,  and  expressed  my  anxiety  to  see  him. 
I  will,  however,  write  again,  to  say  how  material  I 
think  it  that  his  coming  should  not  be  delayed. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 

P.S.  I  think  the  "Redacteur"  may  be  credited  for 
Nelson's  victory  much  more  than  for  the  news  from 
Egypt,  in  the  message  from  the  Directory. 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Hollwood,  Wednesday,  Sept.  26tb,  5.30  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  was  brought  back  to  town  by 
business  yesterday,  and  had  this  morning  the  satisfac- 
tion of  learning,  by  a  letter  from  Constantinople  of 
the  22nd  of  August,  that  accounts  were  received  the 
day  before  from  the  governor  of  Rhodes,  stating  that 
the  captain  of  a  French  brig  had  arrived  there,  having 
left  the  English  fleet  engaged  with  the  French,  on  the 
31st  July,  near  Aboukir.  Our  fleet  had  arrived 
that  morning  to  attack  them,  and  got  into  action  to- 
wards evening ;  and  when  the  brig  escaped  the 
Orient  was  in  flames.  This  leaves  little  doubt  of  the 
Paris  account  being  confirmed.  Letters  had  also 
been  received  from  the  Pacha  of  Syria,  dated  5th  of 
August,  speaking  of  Bonaparte  as  still  entrenched  be- 
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tween  Rosetta  and  Cairo,  not  strong  enough  to  ad- 
vance, and  harassed  by  the  Arabs.  Perhaps  you 
have  heard  all  this  already.  I  must  return  to  town 
to-morrow  morning,  setting  out  about  eleven,  and 
shall  not  be  here  again  till  Saturday. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Hollwood,  Saturday,  5  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  send  you  a  very  delightful  Ara- 
bian tale,  to  the  merit  of  which,  however,  truth  will 
be  more  material  than  to  most  compositions  of  that 
name.  You  will  see  that  it  cannot  be  wholly  the 
production  of  our  inventive  friend  Harward.* 

Yours  ever, 

W.  Pitt. 

P.S.  The  bearer  is  charged  with  three  brace  of 
birds,  which  I  need  not  say  are  not  of  my  own  killing. 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  Oct.  4th,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  have  desired  the  accounts  from 
Ireland  may  be  procured.  The  accounts  of  Bona- 
parte's situation  and  prospects,  gathered  from  inter- 
cepted letters,  are  most  satisfactory,  and  dispel  all 
apprehensions  on  the  side  of  India.  I  am  return- 
ing to-day  to  Hollwood,  to  wait  for  the  capture  of  the 
Brest  squadron,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  heard  no- 
thing. I  find  great  doubts  entertained  about  a 
thanksgivingf  at  St.  Paul's,  on  grounds  which  I  have 
submitted  to  the  Archbishop. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 

*  Consul  at  Cuxhaven.  f  For  the  victory  of  the  Nile. 
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Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Hollwood,  Thursday,  Oct.  11th,  4  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  send  this  by  the  messenger  in 
his  way  to  town,  merely  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
new,  and  that  I  shall  remain  here  till  the  account  of 
Lord  Clare's  arrival  calls  me  to  town.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  you  as  soon  as  it  suits  you,  and  as  the 
weather  will  allow.  Mr.  Fox,  I  see,  announces  the 
continuance  of  his  secession*,  in  terms  which  make  it 
as  near  akin  to  rebellion  as  in  its  most  classical  use. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  Monday,  Oct.  15th. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  am  just  returning  to  Hollwood 
(as  I  hope  for  the  week),  and  shall  be  very  glad  to 
see  you  to-morrow  if  it  suits  you,  wishing  much  to 
state  to  you  what  occurs  on  my  conferences  here. 
Lord  Clare  is  to  dine  at  Hollwood  on  Friday. 

Yours  ever, 

W.  Pitt. 

Lord  Clare's  support  of  the  Union  was  conditional. 
The  Roman  Catholics  were  to  be  excluded,  and,  by  a 
letter  in  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  conferences  Mr.  Pitt  convinced  Lord 
Clare  that  he  held  similar  opinions. 

Lord  Clare  writes  thus  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Oct. 
16th,  1798.  After  saying  that  he  had  found  the 
ministry  full  of  Popish  projects,  he  continues :  "  I 
trust  and  hope  I  am  not  deceived  that  they  are  fairly 
inclined  to  give  them  up,  and  to  bring  the  measure 
forward  unencumbered  with  the  doctrines  of  emanci- 
pation. 


At  his  anniversary. 
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"Lord  Cornwallis  has  intimated  his  acquiescence  on 
this  point.  Mr.  Pitt  is  decided  upon  it,  and  I  think 
he  will  keep  his  colleagues*  steady." 

Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Beresford. 

Eden  Farm,  Oct.  17th,  1798. 

My  dear  Beresford,  —  I  presume  that  you  are  re- 
turned from  your  northern  expedition,  and  that  these 
few  and  hasty  lines  will  find  you  in  Dublin. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  Lord  Clare,  but  he  is  likely  to 
be  here  to-night,  to  meet  the  Chancellor,  who  is  pass- 
ing three  or  four  days  with  me ;  and  on  Friday  we  all 
go  to  Hollwood. 

The  opinions  lead  towards  a  union  strictly  Pro- 
testant, and  on  the  principle  of  not  changing  the  con- 
stitution of  either  kingdom  in  Church  or  State.  Mr. 
Pitt  is  very  desirous  to  send  you  a  summons  to  come 
over  for  a  few  conferences,  but  I  wish  to  postpone  his 
decision  on  that  point  till  I  can  see  Lord  Clare,  and 
learn  how  far  it  would  be  convenient  or  practicable. 
Mr.  Pitt  conveyed  an  intimation  to  Mr.  Fosterf  that 
it  will  be  also  necessary  for  him  to  come.  Take  no 
notice  of  this  till  it  is  publicly  known.  It  is  a  con- 
sideration of  great  difficulty  in  the  arrangement,  of 
greater  difficulty  in  the  execution,  and,  after  all,  pre- 
carious in  its  consequences  ;  but  when  the  opinions 
are  properly  formed  for  the  best,  they  must  be  fol- 
lowed up.     You  shall  hear  again  in  a  day  or  two. 

It  would  be  of  use,  in  the  mean  time,  if  you  would 
order  and  methodise  statements  of  revenue  in  war 
and  peace  establishments,  &c,  debt  and  interest,  &c, 
comparative  duties  on  principal  articles  in  the  two 
countries,  particularly  on  articles  of  consumption  ;  for 
the  old  bone  of  contention  as  to  countervailing  duties 
must  come  forward. 

We  have  a  magnificent  revenue  for  the  year  ending 

*  The  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Spencer,  Dundas,  and  Windham. 
f  The  Irish  Speaker. 
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10th    October  — above   23,000,000?.    nett,  of   which 
14,100,000/.  are  the  old  permanent  taxes. 

Yours  sincerely  and  affectionately, 

Auckland. 

Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Hollwood,  Sunday,  Oct.  21st,  7.45  a.m. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  have  found  on  waking  an 
account  from  Sir  J.  Warren,  which  reached  the  Ad- 
miralty last  night,  dated  Lough  Swilly,  Oct.  16th. 
On  the  1 1  th  he  discovered  the  enemy,  and  came  up 
with  them  on  the  next  morning.  The  action  com- 
menced  at  half-past  seven.  At  eleven  the  Hoche* 
sank.  The  frigates  then  made  sail,  but  were  pursued 
and  three  taken  in  the  chase  ;  another  has  since  been 
brought  into  Lough  Swilly  by  the  Melampus ;  and 
Sir  J.  Warren  adds  that  he  thinks  the  remainder  too 
much  damaged  to  reach  a  French  port.  The  enemy's 
force  consisted  of  the  Hoche  and  eight  frigates  (which 
all  fought  well) ;  ours  of  the  Canada,  the  Robust, 
Foudroyant,  Magnanime,  Ethalien,  Melampus,  Amelia. 

The  Anson  having  been  dismasted  joined  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  action.  The  weather  was  very 
boisterous. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 

P.S.  The  ships  are  said  to  be  full  of  troops,  stores, 
and  everything  necessary.  They  threw  their  papers 
overboard. 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Hollwood,  2.15. 

My  dear  Lord, —  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at 
dinner,  if  Sir  A\r alter  arrives ;  and,  if  not,  to-morrow 
morning.  In  the  mean  time  I  am  staking  out  my 
new  road  with  Mr.  Repton. 

*  Wolfe  Tone  was  on  board  the  Iloclie. 
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The  account  of  the  three  frigates  probably  either 
is  or  will  be  true  in  substance. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Ilatsell  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Briar  Place,  Wednesday,  24tli. 

My  dear  Lord, — Our  bishops  and  clergy  are  very 
much  alarmed  here  at  a  report  that  Government  arc 
going  to  propose  a  commutation  for  tithes ;  and  they 
quote  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Rose  himself,  and  of 
a  son  of  his,  who  is  at  Tunbridge,  that  a  plan  is  now 
before  administration  for  taking  away  the  present 
mode  of  providing  for  the  clergy,  and  converting  it 
into  stock,  giving  the  security  of  the  public ;  to 
which  Mr.  Rose  added,  "  That  this  is  of  so  much 
importance,  that  the  redemption  of  your  land-tax* 
was  meant  as  a  prelude,  and  only  with  a  view  of  try- 
ing the  ground."  Notwithstanding  the  authority,  I 
cannot  believe  it  to  be  true ;  for,  if  such  a  measure  was 
to  be  compulsory  (and,  whether  compulsory  or  volun- 
tary, it  must  comprise  tithes  in  the  hands  of  laymen 
as  well  as  of  the  clergy),  there  can  be  no  reason  why,  if 
the  public  take  a  liking  to  them,  they  should  not  take 
away  the  lands  and  property  of  every  other  descrip- 
tion, on  the  plea  that  the  State  can  make  more  of 
them  than  the  individual  owner  does.  This  is  true 
Jacobinical  argument,  and  leads  to  all  the  other 
French  principles.  If  it  is  to  be  optional,  it  would 
never  be  consented  to  by  the  bishops,  or  those  who 
have  at  heart  the  real  interest  of  an  Established 
Church ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  report  is  true,  the 
plan  must  be  conceived  either  by  persons  wishing  ill 
to  the  Establishment,  or  (which  is  more  probable)  by 
persons  who  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  all  establish- 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  case.  Lord  Auckland  had  written  to 
Mr.  Beresfordj  April  1.1th,  1798: — "  Oh  that  it  were  possible  to  do 
something  similar  as  to  the  liberation  of  tithes  in  both  kingdoms !  But 
the  clergy  would  be  alarmed." 
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merits,  churches,  or  religions.  I  should  not  have 
given  you  or  myself  so  much  trouble,  but  for  the 
great  authority  on  which  the  report  is  said  (and  I 
believe  truly)  to  depend. 

With  regard  to  estates*  and  professions,  there  still 
seems  to  me  an  equitable  claim  for  a  lesser  payment 
on  the  part  of  the  latter.  It  is  true,  it  is  said,  "  that 
it  is  meant  to  take  an  equal  proportion  from  every 
man's  income,  so  that  there  may  be  an  equal  privation 
to  all  from  their  respective  means,  for  the  expenses, 
necessaries,  and  luxuries,"  &c.  But  ought  not  the 
person  who  provides  that  income  by  his  labour  or 
ingenuity,  by  a  long  servitude  and  comprehensive 
education,  to  stand  fairer  with  the  public  and  to  be 
more  indulged  than  one  who  only  inherits  what  he 
possesses  from  his  ancestors,  without  labour,  without 
ingenuity,  without  education  ?  Suppose  two  men  of 
1000/.  per  annum  each,  one  receiving  it  from  land  or 
the  stocks,  the  other  from  his  profession,  as  a  lawyer, 
a  clergyman,  or  a  physician,  a  soldier,  or  a  sailor; 
each  of  these  spends  only  800/.  per  annum,  and  lays 
up  200/. ;  each  have  children.  Government  calls  for 
one-fifth  of  every  man's  income.  This  swallows  up 
your  200/.  surplus.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  or  any 
given  period,  they  both  die.  The  landed  man  leaves 
to  his  children  1000/.  per  annum  amongst  them ;  the 
professional  man,  though  assiduous,  ingenious,  and 
diligent,  leaves  his  children  beggars  I  It  is  not  to  be 
answered  to  this,  that  then  the  professional  man 
should  have  spent  less  than  800/.  per  annum  ;  for  this 
argument  itself  proves  that  the  privation  brought  on 
by  these  taxes  is  not  equal,  though  the  demand  is  of 
the  same  sum  of  money.  In  addition  to  this,  is  it  no 
consideration,  when  the  State  is  obliged  to  impose 
burdens,  that  the  tax  should  not  discourage  industry, 
or  genius,  or  speculation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that 
every  man,  in  the  same  proportion  that  he  is  laborious 
or  ingenious,  shall  contribute  in  a  greater  proportion, 

*  Lord  Auckland  was  engaged  in  drawing  up  the  Income  Tax  Bill. 
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out  of  the  produce  of  that  industry,  to  the  wants  of 
the  public  ?  This  can  never  be  so.  When  I  hear 
Mr  Pitt's  thoughts  on  the  subject,  I  probably  shall, 
as  I  said  yesterday,  think  differently ;  but  my  present 
capacity  does  not  enable  me  to  make  these  two  situa- 
tions so  much  the  same  as  not  to  be  of  opinion  that 
the  professional  man,  as  far  as  his  income  arises  out 
of  that  profession,  is  not  only  equitably  but  justly 
entitled  to  pay  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  public 
burden  than  the  landed  or  funded  man.  I  have 
written  this  before  I  read  the  heads  of  the  bill,  on 
purpose  to  give  you  my  own  thoughts  (absurd  as 
they  may  hereafter  appear  to  be)  without  being  at 
all  influenced  by  what  I  may  read  there. 

I  had  written  this  on  Tuesday,  to-day,  but  dated 
it  Wednesday,  as  not  intending  to  send  it  till  to- 
morrow. Having,  however,  said  all  I  have  to  say 
on  this  subject,  and  the  post  not  being  gone  out,  and 
my  head  being  full  of  another  subject  (a  dispute  with 
Sir  Charles  Middleton*  and  the  Bishop  of  London  f), 
about  the  profits  to  be  made  by  farming,  I  shall  send 
it  this  day,  Tuesday,  23rd  October,  1798. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Hatskll. 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  Thursday,  Oct.  25th,  5  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  return  to  Hollwood,  either  to 
dinner  to-morrow  or  in  the  evening,  and  have  pro- 
mised to  go  on  Saturday  for  a  couple  of  days  to  the 
Speaker's.  I  shall  not  set  out  till  between  eleven  and 
twelve,  and,  if  it  is  a  tempting  morning,  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  you  before  that  time,  in  case  you  are  re- 
lieved from  your  fresh  anxiety  to  leave  home.  I  was 
grieved  to  hear  from  the  Archbishop  to-day  the  ac- 
count he  had  had  from  yon.  You  probably  have 
received  our  Vienna  news  of  the  destruction  of  the 

*  Afterwards  Lord  Barham.  t  Dr.  Porteus. 
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transports  at  Alexandria,  and  the  account  from 
Naples  that  the  French  garrison  had  offered  to  capi- 
tulate, but  that  the  insurgents  had  refused  to  admit 
any  terms.     Both  seem  to  be  entitled  to  credit. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Hollwootl,  Friday. 

My  dear  Lord,- — I  return  the  papers,  and  am  much 
inclined  to  believe  the  Liverpool  news.  You  will  be 
sure  to  find  me  to-morrow,  if  (as  I  trust  will  be  the 
case)  you  are  enough  at  ease  to  leave  home.  I  hope 
this  rainy  day  will  have  enabled  me  to  show  you  a 
convincing  statement  on  the  tithe  plan,  as  well  as  a 
corrected  edition  of  the  Act  for  Contribution. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  Friday,  Nov.  2nd. 

My  dear  Lord,— -I  am  returning  to-day  to  Wimble- 
don, but  shall  be  at  Hollwood  to-morrow  between  one 
and  two,  and  shall  stay  there  Sunday  and  most  of 
Monday.  Beresford,  I  find,  is  coming  immediately.  I 
have  written  again  to  the  Speaker  *,  only  pressing  him 
in  general  terms  to  come  over,  and  entering  into  no 
discussion. 

We  have  accounts  to-day  of  some  more  frigates 
(probably  three  or  four)  off  Kilcullen,  with  troops, 
but  which,  in  twenty-four  hours,  had  made  no  attempt 
to  land.  Sir  J.  Warren  being  at  Lough  Swilly,  and 
Captain  Home  somewhere  between  Donegal  and  Cape 
Clear,  we  have  a  fair  chance  of  a  good  account  of 
them. 

*  Mr.  Foster. 
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In  the  mean  time  the   Sirius  has  taken  the   two 
Dutch  frigates.     Ever  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 

P.S.  Many  thanks  for  your  packet  on  Contribution. 
Lord  Clare  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin,  Nov.  15th,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord, —  Doctor  Rennell  had  sent  me  his 
sermon  before  I  left  London,  so  that  I  was  enabled  to 
forward  your  despatch  to  the  primate  immediately 
after  I  received  it.  He  is  now  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dublin,  where,  much  to  his  reproach,  he  has  lived 
almost  without  intermission  since  his  promotion  to 
the  see  of  Armagh.  With  a  very  meek  and  sancti- 
fied appearance,  he  pays  less  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  station  than  any  man  I  know,  and  I  detected 
him  in  as  scandalous  a  job  committed  for  a  near  re- 
lation as  could  well  be  executed.  I  send  you  the 
pamphlet  which  I  promised  you.  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  you  approve  particularly  of  "Rennell's  Allusions 
to  Ireland,"  as  you  will  see  everything  which  he 
has  stated  on  that  subject  anticipated  by  me  in  1793. 
I  think,  too,  you  will  approve  of  our  friend  Foster 
on  the  same  subject. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  goes  to  England  in  a  few 
days.  You  will  find  him  much  disinclined  to  the 
measure  of  a  union ;  but  on  this  or  any  other  subject 
he  may  be  easily  tamed  by  Lord  Mendip.  I  do  not 
find  that  Lord  Cornwallis  has  as  yet  communicated 
with  a  single  gentleman  of  the  country  upon  any 
subject.  Foster  will  tell  you  what  passed  when  he 
took  leave  on  his  departure  for  England.  This 
course  will  never  carry  him  through  any  important 
business.  His  lecture  to  Lord  Enniskillen  seems 
now  forgotten  in  the  tame  submission  of  his  Lord- 
ship to  it.  We  had  got  into  a  little  scrape  by 
bringing  up  Mr.  Tone  for  trial  to  Dublin  by  a  court- 
martial,  sitting  by  the  side  of  the  Court  of  lung's 
Bench.    We  shall  probably  get  out  of  it  by  the  death 
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of  Mr.  Tone,  who  was  suffered  to  cut  his  throat  on 
the  day  appointed  for  his  execution ;  and  if  the  vaga- 
bond should  not  die  of  his  wound,  we  may  get  out  of 
it,  if  his  Majesty's  Attorney-General  will  act  as  he 
has  been  advised  to  proceed.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
I  feel  for  my  friend  Lord  Abercorn.  He  has  much 
worth  at  bottom,  and,  knowing  him  well,  I  have  a 
strong  affection  for  him. 

Yours  always  truly,  my  dear  Lord, 

Clare. 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  Friday  night,  Nov.  16th. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  have  found  so  many  things  to 
do  in  town,  that  I  give  up  the  idea  of  returning  to 
Hollwood  this  week.  I  therefore  return  you  the 
letters  you  have  been  so  good  to  send  me.  On  that 
of  the  Archbishop*  I  wish  much  to  converse  with  you. 
I  trust  his  apprehensions  will  abate  on  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  I  have  seen  Foster  twice, 
and  find  him  extremely  disposed  to  justify  what 
Cooke  says  of  him.  There  is  nothing  yet  from  the 
continent. 

Yours  ever  affectionately, 

W.  Pitt. 

Lord  Mornington  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Private.)  Fort  William,  Nov.  19th,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  return  you  many  thanks  for 
your  very  able  and  entertaining  letter  of  the  22nd  of 
April,  and  for  the  papers  which  accompanied  it.  I 
also  request  you  to  accept  my  acknowledgments  for 
your  kind  note  of  the  2  lth  of  April,  and  for  the  "Anti- 
Jacobin,"  which  has  amused  me  extremely.  India 
cannot  furnish  an  adequate  return  to  your  letters  and 
packets  ;  and,  if  it  could,  you  know  too  well  what  the 
office  of  Governor-General   is,    to   complain   of  the 

*  Probably  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  heard  of  the  intended 
tithe  plan  of  the  Government.     It  was  never  brought  forward. 
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brevity  of  his  letters.  However,  I  have  enclosed  an 
extract  from  my  letter  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
a  return  of  the  late  French  army  at  Hyderabad,  which 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  this 
quarter,  and  of  the  nature  of  my  proceedings.  The 
picture  will  be  filled  up  by  such  information  as  you 
will  obtain  from  Dundas ;  and,  as  the  whole  will  only 
present  myself  in  different  points  of  view,  I  think  I 
may  as  well  leave  the  work  to  some  other  hand  than 
my  own. 

On  the  18th  of  October  we  learnt  the  destination 
of  the  Toulon  fleet  and  army  to  be  towards  India. 
Although  I  certainly  did  not  expect  that  the  French 
would  attempt  the  route  by  Egypt,  I  have  been  con- 
vinced for  a  long  time  that  their  views  were  turned 
this  way;  and,  accordingly  (thank  God),  1  took  my 
precautions  as  early  as  the  month  of  June.  We  can 
now  defy  them;  and  I  trust  you  will  be  of  opinion  that 
the  blow  which  I  have  struck  at  Hyderabad  was  not 
unseasonable:  it  took  place  on  the  22nd  of  October; 
and  the  intelligence  reached  me  nearly  at  the  same 
moment  with  the  glorious  news  of  the  victory  at 
Bequir.  Our  accounts  of  the  state  of  Bonaparte's 
army  leave  little  doubt  of  its  final  destruction  —  in- 
stead of  "  Delenda  Carthago,"  he  must  now  say, 

"  Cartbagini  jam  non  ego  nuntios 
Mittam  superbos."* 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  event  will  prove 
the  signal  of  a  general  revolt  in  Europe,  and  the  source 
of  ptace  and  security  to  the  whole  globe. 

Let  me  express  my  gratitude,  my  dear  Lord,  for 
your  kind  attentions  to  Lady  Mornington  and  to  my 
children  ;  such  acts  of  friendship  are  of  redoubled 
value  at  this  dreadful  distance. 

My  health  is,  and  has  uniformly  been,  much  better 
than  it  usually  was  in  England,  and  the  pressure  and 
variety  of  business  has  been  useful  to  my  spirits  ;  but 
Lady  Mornington  must  come  out  to  me,  if  she  can. 

*  Horace,  Ode  iv.  1.  70. 
r  3 
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lam  happy  to  hear  that  you  are  formally  in  office ; 
you  have  been  so  efficiently  for  a  long  time.  Pray 
remember  me  most  cordially  to  Lady  Auckland  and 
all  your  amiable  family;  I  hope  they  are  all  re- 
maaaarkably  well  in  every  respect  whatsoever. 

If  any  man  can  quiet  Ireland,  Lord  Cornwallis  will 
effect  that  great  work.  I  trust  you  will  now  force  a 
union.  It  is  difficult ;  but  in  these  days  difficulties 
are  our  daily  food,  and,  for  one,  I  find  that  I  thrive 
upon  it. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  ever  your  obliged  and 
faithful  servant, 

MORNINGTON. 

P.S.  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  let  me  know  how 
your  quarter  of  the  globe  is  managed. 

Lord  Clare  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin,  Nov.  2Gtb,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  very  much  fear  that  Lord  Corn- 
wallis's  reserve  will  not  tend  much  to  what  I  am  very 
confident  is  his  object.  He  seems  to  be  impressed 
with  an  opinion  that  the  minds  of  gentlemen,  with 
whom  he  must  act  in  his  Government,  are  so  heated 
and  warped  by  passion  and  prejudice,  that  their 
opinions  are  not  the  safest  by  which  we  can  act ;  and, 
therefore,  his  determination  is  made  to  act  solely 
from  himself.  I  fear  also  that  he  much  mistakes  the 
nature  of  the  people,  in  supposing  that  they  are  to  be 
brought  back  to  submission  by  a  system  nearly  of  in- 
discriminate impunity  for  the  most  enormous  offences. 
Holt,  the  rebel  leader  of  Wicklow,  has  been  suffered 
to  capitulate,  and  is  now  a  state  prisoner  at  Dublin 
Castle.  I  am  pretty  confident,  under  an  implied 
engagement,  that  his  life  will  be  spared.  His  second 
in  command,  Hackett,  was  fortunately  shot  a  few 
nights  since,  in  a  midnight  attack  made  by  his  ban- 
ditti on  a  gentleman's  house.  A  man  of  the  name 
of  Garret  Byrne,  who  was  the  prime  mover  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  has  been  liberated 
on  bail.     All  this  has  occasioned  a  very  angry  and 
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peevish  sensation,  where  it  will  be  mischievous  in  the 
extreme,  and,  I  fear,  has  operated  powerfully  as  an 
encouragement  to  our  rebels  to  put  themselves  once 
more  into  motion.  Lord  Hertford  tells  me  that,  whilst 
the  enemy  was  off  our  coast,  a  meeting  of  more  than 
seventy  delegates  was  held  near  Saintfield,  in  the 
county  of  Down.  James  Stewart,  of  the  county  of 
Tyrone,  writes  from  thence,  that  committees  are  be- 
ginning to  reassemble ;  and,  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
some  trees  have  been  cut,  apparently  for  pike- staffs. 
The  truth  is,  that  nothing  will  put  a  stop  to  outrage 
and  rebellion  in  Ireland  but  a  severe  lesson  to  the  peo- 
ple, by  which  they  are  to  feel  that  the  consequences 
will  necessarily  be  extremely  unpleasant  to  them.  If 
you  can  borrow  Colonel  Tarleton's  "  History  of  the 
Campaigns  of  1780  and  1781,"  I  wish  you  would  read 
some  observations  of  his  (page  90*,  second  edition) 
on  the  conciliatory  system  adopted  in  America.  No- 
thing could  be  so  preposterous  as  the  whole  proceed- 
ing with  respect  to  Tonef :  he  should  certainly  have 
been  hanged  on  the  shore  where  he  landed. 

*  Extract  from  General  Tarleton's  "History  of  the  Campaigns  of  1780 
and  1781:"  — 

"  Lord  Cornwallis  attempted  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  wavering 
and  unsteady  by  promises  and  employments  :  he  endeavoured  so  to  con- 
duct himself  as  to  give  offence  to  no  party,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  he  was  able  entirely  to  please  none.  He  carried  his  lenity  so  far, 
that  violent  enemies,  who  had  given  paroles  for  their  peaceable  behaviour, 
availed  themselves  of  the  proclamation  of  the  3rd  of  June,  and  without 
examination  took  out  certificates  as  good  citizens,  which  conduct  opened 
a  door  to  some  designing  and  insidious  Americans,  who  secretly  and 
totally  destroyed  the  British  interest  in  South  Carolina.  The  army  was 
governed  with  peculiar  discipline  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  exultation  of 
victory,  care  was  taken  to  give  as  little  offence  as  possible  in  Charlestown 
and  the  country  to  the  jealousy  of  the  vanquished.  This  moderation 
produced  not  the  intended  effect.  It  did  not  reconcile  the  enemies,  but 
it  discouraged  the  friends.  Upon  their  return  home,  they  compared 
their  past  with  their  enemies'  present  situation  :  they  reflected  on  their 
own  losses  and  sufferings,  and  they  enumerated  the  recent  and  general 
acts  of  rigour  exercised  upon  them  and  their  associates  by  all  the  civil 
officers  employed  under  Congress,  for  their  attachment  to  Great  Britain. 
The  policy  therefore  adopted  upon  this  occasion,  without  gaining  new,  dis- 
gusted the  old  adherents  ;  and  the  future  time  will  discover,  that  lenity 
and  generosity  did  not  experience  in  America  the  merited  returns  of 
gratitude  and  affection." 

j"  Tone  committed  suicide. 
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By  a  note  which  I  have  had  from  Hobart*,  I  find 
Foster  is  impracticable,  and  that  Parnell  now  joins 
with  him.  If  this  should  continue  to  be  the  case,  and 
nothing  effectual  is  done  here  to  counteract  it,  I  fear 
we  shall  have  great  difficulties  to  encounter. 

Yours  always  truly,  my  dear  Lord, 

Clare. 

P.S.  You  have  heard,  I  suppose,  that  Tone  is  dead. 
Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street. 

My  dear  Lord, — If  it  suits  you  to  take  your  break- 
fast here  either  to-morrow  or  Saturday,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  you,  and  hope  to  be  up  in  time  for  you. 
I  shall  hardly  get  to  Hollwood  this  week.  The  news- 
papers will  have  given  you  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  a 
speech  of  Canning's  yesterday. f  If  you  have  heard 
of  it  through  any  other  channel,  you  will,  I  am  sure, 
have  learned  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  ever  heard  on 
any  occasion. 

Ever  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 


*  Lord  Hobart,  born  1760,  married,  1792,  the  widow  of  Thomas 
Adderly,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1796.  Lord  Hobart,  who  had  been  Irish 
Secretary  from  1789  to  1793,  had  just  arrived  from  Madras,  and  was 
now  engaged  with  Lord  Auckland  in  arranging  the  details  of  the  Union. 

-f-  On  Mr.  Tierney's  motion  respecting  peace  with  France,  made  on  the 
11th  of  December.  In  this  speech  there  was  a  most  felicitous  allusion  to 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  previous  pursuit  of  Bonaparte  by 
Nelson  :  —  "  Let  us  recollect  the  days  and  months  of  anxiety  which  we 
passed  before  the  intelligence  of  that  memorable  event  had  reached  us. 
It  was  an  anxiety  not  of  apprehension,  but  of  impatience.  Our  prayers 
were  put  up,  not  for  success,  but  for  an  opportunity  of  deserving  it. 
We  asked,  not  that  Nelson  should  conquer  Bonaparte,  but  thatBonaparte 
should  not  have  the  triumph  of  deceiving  and  escaping  him  ;  not  that 
we  might  gain  the  battle,  but  that  we  might  find  the  enemy  ;  for  the  rest 
we  had  nothing  to  fear. 

"  '  Concurrant  pariter  cum  ratibus  rates, 
Spectent  Numina  Ponti,  et 
Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.'  " 

"  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat  "  was  selected  as  Nelson's  motto  when  created 
a  Baron.  In  Nelson's  Life,  it  is  said  that  it  was  suggested  by  Lord 
Grenville. 
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Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  Friday,  6  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  have  suffered  myself  to  be 
seduced  into  dining  in  town  to-morrow  and  Sunday, 
and  shall,  therefore,  probably  not  visit  Hollwood  till 
next  week,  unless  either  to-morrow  or  next  dav  should 
j>rove  a  fine  morning.  In  that  case  I  shall  be  tempted 
to  go  for  a  few  hours,  so  as  to  get  there  about  eleven, 
and  stay  till  between  two  and  three.  If  the  sun 
shines,  perhaps  I  may  have  a  chance  of  meeting  you. 
I  have  sent  you,  under  another  cover,  a  printed  copy 
of  the  heads  of  our  bill*,  for  which  everything  pro- 
mises admirably. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 

Lord  Clare  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Mount  Shannon,  December  23rd,  1798. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  do  very  sincerely  lament  the 
domestic  calamity  f  which  Lady  Auckland  and  you 
have  experienced.  From  sad  conviction  I  can  say, 
that  when  the  blow  has  been  struck  it  is  less  painful 
than  the  daily  and  inevitable  approaches  to  it  which 
we  are  condemned  to  witness.  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  a  child  on  whom  I  doated,  after  a  pain- 
ful and  lingering  complaint  which  hung  upon  her  two 
years.  If  it  had  lasted  as  much  longer,  I  am  satisfied 
it  would  have  broken  my  heart. 

I  have  been  settled  at  my  farm  here  for  a  week,  and 
hope  to  be  allowed  to  remain  here  nearly  to  the  meet- 
ing of  our  Parliament.  Cooke  tells  me  that  there  are 
very  bad  symptoms  of  disturbance  in  the  counties  of 
Down,  Antrim,  Kildare,  and  Tipperary.  As  to  Tip- 
perary,  I  can  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  his  infor- 
mation.   The  truth  is,  that  every  incurable  rebel  in  the 

*  The  Income  Tax  Bill. 

t  Lord  Auckland's  son  died  on  December  17th. 
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country  has  been  enlarged,  either  by  private  entreaty, 
by  capitulation,  or  by  a  summary  military  authority  ; 
and  if  the  same  preposterous  system  is  pursued,  we 
shall  inevitably  have  the  battle  to  fight  again. 

By  a  letter  from  Lord  Castlereagh  I  find  that  Pitt 
is  inclined  to  submit  the  details  of  a  Union,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  I  fear 
this  mode  of  proceeding  will  involve  us  in  great  diffi- 
culty and  embarrassment  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where,  most  certainly,  there  is  no  man  who  will  be  a 
match  for  Foster,  if  he  chooses  to  persist  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  measure. 

Yours  always  truly,  my  Lord, 

Clare. 


Lord  Carlisle  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Castle  Howard,  December  30th. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  You  would  have  heard  from  me 
on  a  late  domestic  misfortune,  had  I  entertained  the 
conceit  of  saying  anything  consolatory  which  has  not 
been  ineffectually  said  in  similar  distressful  condi- 
tions. The  attention  of  an  old  friend,  either  in  pro- 
sperity or  adversity,  in  gladness  or  in  sorrow,  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  in  that  view  I  cannot 
help  expressing  my  best  hopes  that  you  and  Lady 
Auckland  are  as  well  as  possible  under  a  severe  load 
of  affliction,  the  weight  of  which  no  one  knows  more 
feelingly  the  difficulty  of  enduring  than  myself. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Lord,  ever  yours  most 
sincerely,  &c, 

Carlisle. 
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CHAP.  XLL 

Mr.  Pitt's  Idea  of"  Luxury." — The  Union  Debate  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment.— Mr.  Cooke  attributes  the  unfortunate  Result  to  Lord  Cornwallis's 
Management.  —  Mr.  Pitt's  Determination  to  persevere.  — The  Great 
Speech.  —  New  Coalition  against  France. — ''  Memory  "  Woodfall  and 
a  Refractory  Member. —  The  Debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Union. — Lord  Auckland  on  Catholic  Emancipation. — Eleanor  Eden's 
Marriage.— Mr.  Pitt's  Letter  of  Congratulation.  —  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Liverpool.  —  The  King  prevents  a  Job. —  Expedition  to  Holland.  — 
Fall  of  Mantua.— The  Primate  of  Ireland.— Mr.  Pitt  and  Dr.  Vincent. 
— Lord  Auckland  advises  Mr.  Pitt  to  patronise  Literature  and  to  go  to 
Church. — Nolo  Episcopari. 

TnE  proposal  of  Union  met  with  great  opposition 
in  Ireland,  but  the  address  in  its  favour  was  easily 
carried  in  the  House  of  Lords,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Lord  Clare. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  it  met  with  a  different 
fate,  principally  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the  Speaker, 
Mr.  Foster,  who,  by  the  bad  management  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  had  been  made  an  irreconcilable  enemy 
of  the  project. 

Mr.  Cooke  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin,  Jan.  6th,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  think  the  ferment  against 
Union  does  not  subside  in  Dublin.  We  have  yielded 
to  the  torrent  in  city  and  county.  We  expect  some- 
thing good  from  Cork.  Lord  Charlemont  is  agitating 
Armagh.  Louth  is  to  have  a  meeting,  and,  I  hear, 
Fortescue  goes  against  Lord  Clermont.  The  young 
men  and  foxhunters  are  against  union. 

Our  numbers  are  not  decided,  but  they  seem  fa- 
vourable.    We  ought  to  secure  near  two  hundred. 

I  do  not  yet  hear  of  a  junction  between  the 
United  Irishmen  and  Anti-Unionists. 


*7  P 
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The  Catholics  are  on  the  watch.  They  argue  that 
unless  they  are  considered  the  empire  cannot  be 
united  ;  that  the  Catholics  being  the  excluded  caste 
will  ever  be  discontented  ;  that  they  will  be  called  the 
Irish  ;  that  they  will  still  have  a  distinct  interest, 
There  is  force  in  all  this,  and  the  argument  will  be 
used  to  puzzle  and  confound,  even  by  those  who  are 
not  friends  to  the  Catholics. 

Our  apprehension  of  a  serious  rising  decays,  but 
murders  and  robberies  continue. 

Neither  the  Speaker  nor  Parnell  is  arrived. 

We  hear  Lord  Leitrim  is  at  Margate.  He  has  not 
written  in  answer  to  letters  sent  to  him.  His  son, 
Lord  Clements,  is,  we  hear,  adverse. 

I  hope  all  the  Londoners  will  come  over.  Most 
truly  your  Lordship's  servant, 

E.  Cooke. 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Wednesday,  January,  5.30  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  hope  to  dine  at  Hollwood  to- 
morrow, and  to  stay  there  till  towards  twelve  on 
Saturday,  when  I  shall  probably  go  to  Dropmore  for 
a  day  or  two.  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  either 
Friday  or  Saturday  morning,  as  it  suits  you  best.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  a  correct  statement  of  your 
speech  *,  and,  from  all  I  hear  of  it,  have  no  doubt 
that  1  shall  be  much  inclined  to  urge  its  early  and 
separate  publication.  I  grieve  at  the  accounts  from 
Naples  f  (even  allowing  for  French  exaggeration),  and 
cannot  think  of  Austria  with  patience. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 


*  In  favour  of  the  income-tax,  on  the  8th  January. 

j-  The  French  had  defeated  Mack  and  were  marching  on  Naples. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  annoyed  because  Austria,  now  at  peace  with  France,  did 
not  send  assistance  to  the  King  of  Naples,  who  retired  to  Sicily  on  the 
14th  of  January. 
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P.S.  I  am  just  going  to  have  the  luxury  of  dining 
with  some  of  our  countrymen  (that  are  to  be)  from 
Ireland,  at  Burlington  House. 


Mr.  Cooke  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Secret.)  Dublin  Castle,  Jan.  15th,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  have  some  reason  to  believe 
that  your  managers  in  London  have  been  a  little 
awkward.  If  you  had  kept  the  Speaker  to  real  busi- 
ness when  he  came,  you  might  have  turned  him  to 
some  account,  at  least  made  him  neutral;  but  you 
let  him  be  idle,  which  is  not  his  fashion. 

Parnell  *  has  this  day  declared  off  in  a  handsome 
manner.  I  had  much  confidential  communicatioi 
with  him.  He  says  he  could  not  take  a  forward  pari 
if  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  considered  as  ar 
adviser  of  the  measure,  and  that  his  judgment  is 
against  it  as  very  dangerous  and  not  necessary,  and 
that  a  measure  of  the  greatest  danger  can  only  be 
justified  by  necessity. 

He  is,  of  course,  not  to  continue  in  office.  I 
believe  Corry  f  must  succeed,  though  I  do  not  think 
his  calibre  sufficient.  He  is,  however,  almost  the 
only  person  who  has  looked  to  the  office,  and  he  is 
most  hearty  in  the  cause,  and  has  much  personal 
boldness  and  good  fluency. 

I  think  there  will  be  little  or  no  battle  in  the 
Lords.  In  the  Commons,  Greek  to  Greek,  there  is  the 
tug  of  war.  If  Lord  Ely  J  and  Lord  Downshire  %  are 
stout,  we  should  do.  If  they  are  hesitating  and 
adverse,  matters  may  be  difficult. 

The  Catholics  keep  aloof,  but  apparently  friendly. 
My  politics  are  to  admit  them  after  a  Union.  If 
Mr.  Pitt  would  undertake  that,  and  we  could  reconcile 
it  with  friends  here,  we  might  be  sure  of  the  point. 


*  Sir  John  Parnell,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

f  M.P.  for  Nevvry. 

I  Lords  Ely  and  Downshire  returned  eighteen  members. 
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The  Catholics  will  carry  the  day.  Lord  Shannon 
would  admit  them  ;  the  Chancellor,  sturdy  against 
them.  Parnell  means  to  be  very  moderate.  He  says 
he  shall  give  his  reasons  for  his  conduct,  but  not 
oppose  in  general.  He  seems  to  me  much  chagrined 
at  what  has  taken  place.  He  says  he  supposes  the 
conduct  of  removing  him  to  be  necessary  for  carrying 
the  measure.  However,  it  will  turn  the  measure 
from  being  an  appeal  to  the  country  into  a  measure 
of  force. 

We  have  some  confusion  and  insurrection  in  Clare, 
and  the  lower  classes  in  Galway  are  disturbed.  We 
suj>pose  Brest  is  watched.     I  do  not  yet  despair. 

Most  truly,  &c,  your  Lcrdship's  servant, 

E.  Cooke. 

Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Hollwood,  Sunday  night,  Jan.  20th. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  return  your  packet.  If  you 
can  spare  the  time  to-morrow  (which,  as  it  is  your 
last  day  in  the  country,  is  hardly  to  be  expected),  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you  after  an  early  breakfast. 
I  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  Lord  Sheffield  making 
his  speech*  ;  and,  contrary  to  his  intention,  it  can  do 
no  harm  and  may  do  good.  The  accounts  from 
Vienna  are  as  bad  as  ever.  Those  from  Petersburg 
(joined  to  the  little  we  yet  know  from  Berlin)  are 
not  discouraging,  though  very  doubtful  and  much 
marred  by  the  way  in  which  the  negotiation  f  has 
been  conducted.  <» 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 

Mr.  Cooke  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Castle,  Jan.  23rd,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  We  had  a  fine  night  last  night  in 

*  Against  proceeding  further  with  respect  to  the  Union, 
t  For  a  new  coalition. 
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the  Lords— 52  to  19;  a  sad  one  in  the  Commons — 
106  *  to  105.  Division  at  one  o'clock  to-day.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  of  course,  declared  he  would  not  press 
further  at  present. 

The  Speaker  has  been  most  active.  The  Ponsonbys 
have  been  able  to  get  again  into  business  and  show ; 
and  the  country  gentlemen  rallied  round  their  private 
interests.  Little  of  Lord  Ely's,  less  of  Lord  Down- 
shire's  force  appeared.  Lord  Waterford's  was,  to  a 
degree,  divided.  Lord  de  Clifford  was  absent.  Many 
disappointed.  Several  went  over  in  the  cry  of  debate. 
I  think  we  had  clearly  the  argument :  they  had  the 
clamour.  It  will  be  difficult  now  to  form  a  new  ad- 
ministration on  new  principles,  without  the  Speaker, 
Lord  Parnell,  and  the  Ponsonbys. 

I  beg  you  will  be  good  enough  to  look  back  to  my 
letters  to  you.  If  what  I  had  suggested  had  been 
followed,  all  would  have  been  couleur  de  rose.  But 
great  minds  despise  little  details  from  little  men, 
though  Themistocles'  old  woman  governed  the 
world. 

You  may  possibly  see  me  in  a  few  da}7s. 
Most  truly  and  faithfully, 

E.  Cooke. 

P.S.  Had  our  friends  or  supposed  friends  been 
staunch,  we  should  have  had  146  to  91. 


Lord  Clare  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Private.)  Dublin,  Jan.  23rd,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — 1  have  only  time  to  say  that,  well 
as  I  know  my  countrymen,  I  was  not  prepared  for 
the  degree  of  folly,  corruption,  and  intemperance, 
which  has  broke  out  on  the  opening  of  our  session. 

*  106  for  the  address,  105  against.  The  amendment,  moved  by  Mr. 
George  Ponsonby,  was  to  the  following  effect ;  "  That  the  Mouse  would 
be  ready  to  enter  into  any  measure,  short  of  surrendering  their  free, 
resident,  and  independent  legislature,  as  established  in  i782." 
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In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  debate  was  carried  on 
with  perfect  decorum  ;  and,  on  a  division,  the  numbers 
were  fifty-two  to  sixteen  in  favour  of  the  address. 
In  the  Commons  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one 
only  ;  and,  as  I  have  been  informed,  the  scene  was 
the  most  disgusting  that  has  ever  been  exhibited, 
even  on  that  theatre  of  madness  and  infatuation. 
Nothing  could  equal  the  furious  intemperance  of  the 
opposition  ;  and,  as  I  have  been  well  informed,  it  was 
rather  encouraged  by  the  Speaker  during  the  whole 
of  the  debate.  His  partiality  was  gross  and  glaring 
in  the  chair,  and  certainly  he  has  left  nothing  untried 
to  inflame  the  populace.  An  order  was  issued  by 
the  mob  for  a  general  illumination  this  night,  which 
I  ventured  to  disobey.  In  consequence,  my  windows 
have  been  shattered,  but  my  servants  fired  upon  the 
assailants,  and  have,  I  hope,  winged  some  of  them. 
My  next-door  neighbours  on  either  side,  Lord  Ely 
and  Lord  Glentworth,  have  not  been  so  stout.  In 
fact,  mine,  I  believe,  has  been  the  only  house  in  the 
street  which  has  not  been  lighted.  The  former  of 
these  noble  lords  skulked  behind  the  throne  on  the 
division  in  our  House.  Lord  Glentworth  acted  very 
fairly  and  boldly  there.  Would  you  believe,  how- 
ever, that  I  saw  the  Post  Office  illuminated  from  the 
garrets  to  the  cellars,  at  six  o'clock  this  evening? 

The  truth  is,  my  dear  Lord,  that,  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, Lord  Cornwallis  has  utterly  mistaken  the 
situation  of  this  country,  and  the  means  by  which  it 
is  to  be  governed.  The  Speaker's  resources  in  in- 
trigue and  cabal  are  inexhaustible,  and  he  seems 
determined  to  put  them  all  into  full  exertion  now.  I 
trust  and  believe  that  the  sober  discretion  and  mag- 
nanimity of  Great  Britain  will  avert  from  us  what  I 
feel  we  well  deserve*  from  her.  I  have  but  one 
apology  to  make  for  "my  wild  countrymen,"  that 
they  have  been  led  on  step  by  step  to  their  present 
state  of  madness,  and  that  much  of  it  is  to  be  imputed 

*  The  abandonment  of  the  Union. 
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to  the  faction  of  some  worthy  gentlemen,  and  to  the 
mistake  of  others,  in  Great  Britain. 

Yours  always  very  truly,  my  dear  Lord, 

Clare. 

P.S.  Many  thanks  for  your  speech  on  the  Income 
Bill,  which  I  have  read  with  great  pleasure.  The 
tables  at  the  end  of  it  are  highly  satisfactory  and 
consolatory.  I  read  Canning's  speech  with  much 
satisfaction. 


Mr.  Cooke  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Most  secret.)  Dublin,  Jan.  25th,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  We  were  beat  last  night  —  109  to 
104.  The  fact  is,  that  Parliament  was  really  satisfied 
with  Lord  Castlereagh's  declaration  that  a  Union 
should  not  be  pressed  at  present ;  but  the  Ponsonbys 
wished  to  keep  opposition  together,  and  therefore  Sir 
L.  Parsons*  was  set  forward  to  oppose  the  paragraph 
in  the  address  relating  to  Union,  and  to  have  it  ex- 
punged. 

We  had  some  friends  ill ;  others  retired  ;  many 
never  appeared.  Ponsonby  moved,  at  the  close  of 
the  debate,  a  motion  to  commit  the  House  with  his 
party  —  the  country  gentlemen  resisted,  and  said 
they  would  support  Government  as  usual. 

We  shall  not  have  a  formal  or  dangerous  opposition 
on  common  points  of  government. 

Measures  will  of  course  be  brought  forward  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  Union,  if  Government  do  not 
bring  them  forward. 

Tithes,  —  Catholics,  —  trades,  —  regency,  —  pos- 
sibly contribution  ;  possibly  a  settlement  as  to  war 
and  peace  will  be  proposed,  —  possibly  reform  ;  but 
nothing  hostilely,  yet  all  insidiously. 

The  country  gentlemen  will  do  anything  to  preserve 
their  consequence,   and  the   same  feeling  is  among 

*  Afterwards  Lord  Rosse. 
VOL.  IV.  G 
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borough-mongers,  and  Dublin  hostility  is  natural  and 
must  be  permanent. 

I  told  you  the  measure  might  have  been  carried  if 
properly  managed  ;  but  I  was  disappointed.  Will  it 
not  be  fair  for  me  to  ask  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
change  my  situation  into  England  ?  I  am  disgusted 
here:  I  feel  that  everything  with  respect  to  this 
country  is  managed  by  the  English  ministry  with  so 
much  ignorance  and  so  contrary  to  the  representa- 
tions of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  Irish  subjects, 
that  I  am  perfectly  sick.  Had  any  common  sense 
been  observed  in  this  measure,  or  had  common  sug- 
gestions been  attended  to,  the  present  measure  would 
have  succeeded. 

I  think  we  are  again  at  sea  ;  and  I  have  no  opinion. 
We  had  a  strong  Government,  we  have  now  a 
weak  one ;  and  though  we  shall  rub  on,  it  will  be 
with  no  great  credit  or  effort.  The  lawyers  have 
been  moving  impudent  resolutions  in  support  of 
Fitzgerald.* 

This  night  the  city  is  illuminated  a  second  time. 
In  the  mean  time  banditti  are  plundering  in  the 
neighbouring  counties,  and  the  people  in  several  dis- 
tricts swearing  and  arming.  I  refer  you  to  my 
letters. 

Ever  most  truly  and  faithfully 

E.  Cooke. 

P.S.  There  has  been  some  cabal  of  some  Catholics 
to  unite  with  Protestants  against  a  Union. 


Mr.  Cooke  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Secret,  and  most  secret.) 

My  dear  Lord, — I  wrote  in  a  passion  last  night, 
and  retain  the  same  sentiments  in  my  cool  moments. 
I  much  fear  an  Anti-Union  party.  It  was  proposed 
by  Union  to  settle  Catholics,  tithes,  regency,  contri- 
bution, channel  trade,  Catholic  and  Dissenting  clergy, 

*  The  Prime  Serjeant,  who  had  been  dismissed. 
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— Government  will  be  called  on  to  settle  these  ques- 
tions without  Union,  and  their  refusal  or  indifference 
will  be  construed  into  a  determination  of  persevering 
in  the  Union  question. 

The  part  to  act  will  be  difficult.  I  told  you  we 
could  not  act  without  a  leader.  Lord  Cornwallis  *  is 
nobody — worse  than  nobody.  T  assert,  what  I  fore- 
told, that  his  silly  conduct,  his  total  incapacity,  self- 
conceit,  and  mulishnessf  has  alone  lost  the  question. 
Had  Lord  Camden  continued,  had  any  person  suc- 
ceeded who  would  have  consulted  with  the  gentlemen 
of  the  country,  and  kept  them  in  good-humour,  who 
would  have  been  hospitable  and  generous,  who  would 
not  when  ordered  to  carry  a  Union  affront  the  person  J 
most  necessary  for  the  service,  who  would  not  have 
insulted  and  stigmatised  a  loyal  and  well-connected 
family,  who  would  not  have  let  down  the  spirit  of  the 
loyal,  who  would  not  have  degraded  and  discounte- 
nanced the  yeomanry,  who  Mould  not  have  turned 
against  him.  the  whole  Protestant  interest,  the  measure 
would  have  been  carried. 

Will  you  believe  it?  the  Government  has  been  car- 
ried on,  since  Lord  Cornwallis  has  been  here,  merely 
through  Captain  Taylor,  and  is  now  carried  on  by 
Colonel  Littlehales.  The  officers  know  nothing  of  what 
is  going  on,  Lord  Castlereagh§  knows  very  little  || ;  and 
if  any  gentleman  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  to 
rise  and  ask  a  question  as  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
there  is  not  a  person  in  the  House  who  could  tell  him. 
The  Castle  language  is  that,  forsooth,  Lord  Cornwallis 

*  Lord  Grenville  writes,  Jan.  28tb,  regarding  Lord  Cornwallis's  con- 
duct: "  Sorry  I  am  to  confess  that  I  concurred  heartily  and  eagerly  in  his 
appointment,  a  measure  my  share  in  which  I  shall  deidore  to  the  hour  of 
my  death."  There  seems  to  have  been  some  idea  of  recalling  Lord  Corn- 
wallis at  this  time.  See  Memoirs  of  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  George  1 1 1., 
vol.  ii.  p.  429. 

f  Gentlemen  connected  with  the  Irish  Government  seemed  to  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  usins  strong  lansniasc. 

I  Mr.  Foster. 

§  Mr.  Pelham  resigned  in  November  1798,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Castlereagh. 

||  Mr.  Cooke  was  now  the  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  Lord 
Castlereaiih. 
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came  over  here  as  a  military  man  to  take  command  of 
the  army,  and  that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
civil  Government. 

You  must  laugh  at  me  for  the  division  in  the 
Commons.  In  the  first  place,  time  was  not  given  to 
form  our  numbers :  but  I  was  told  to  consider  Lord 
Downshire  and  Lord  Ely  as  firm,  and  Lord  de  Clif- 
ford ;  and  with  their  full  assistance  and  of  others  who 
had  promised,  we  ought  to  have  divided  148  to  91. 

Let  me  ask  you,  was  the  necessity  of  a  new  Lord- 
Lieutenant  insisted  upon?  was  the  necessity  of  making 
Pelham  vacate  only  insisted  upon  ?  was  the  necessity 
of  making  the  first  application  to  the  Speaker  insisted 
upon  ?  was  the  necessity  of  applying  every  possible 
engine  of  ability,  dexterity,  influence,  insisted  upon  ? 
was  any  one  self-evident  requisite  complied  with  ? 

Thus  has  the  greatest  measure  failed,  which  might 
have  been  carried  as  easy  as  a  turnpike  bill.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  renew  it. 

We  may  work  through  ordinary  business,  but  not 
smoothly, 

Most  truly  yours, 

E.  Cooke. 


Lord  Clare  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin,  Friday. 

My  dear  Lord, — Yesterday  there  was  a  little  more 
botheration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  report 
of  the  address  to  the  King ;  that  part  of  it  was  ex- 
punged which  contained  an  answer  to  the  recommen- 
dation from  the  throne  to  take  into  serious  con- 
sideration the  best  means  of  maintaining  and  im- 
proving the  ccnnection  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
So  that  upon  this  trifling  and  unimportant  subject 
the  Commons  of  Ireland  have  thought  fit  to  hold  a 
sulky  but  dignified  silence.  Government  were  beat, 
I  understand,  by  a  majority  of  three.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive how  they  could  have  been  so  grossly  deceived 
as  to  their  strength.    Ely  played  them  foul,  certainly, 
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as  did  many  individuals.  But,  allowing  for  the  vil- 
lany  and  treachery  which  might  have  been  expected, 
I  always  understood  there  were  a  certain  majority  of 
thirty  in  support  of  Government.  Mr.  George  Pon- 
sonby  wished  to  follow  up  his  victory,  and  proposed 
a  resolution  to  pledge  the  House  against  the  measure 
of  a  Union  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  it, 
several  country  gentlemen,  who  had  voted  with  him 
for  expunging  the  paragraph  in  the  address,  declaring 
that  they  would  oppose  any  such  resolution :  so  that 
this  malignant  knave  has  been,  in  the  event,  the  best 
friend  of  Government  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  stood.  I  fear  that  in  one  particular  they 
may  be  betrayed  into  a  very  awkward  predicament, 
as  I  understand  doubts  are  entertained  of  extending 
dismissals  from  office  further  than  they  have  already 
gone.  On  this  subject,  the  only  opinion  which  I  gave 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  was,  that,  if  he  determined  to 
take  that  line,  he  was  bound  in  common  justice  to  re- 
instate Parnell,  Knox,  and  Fitzgerald  (the  Prime 
Serjeant).  This,  it  seems,  cannot  be  done,  as  the 
succession  to  Parnell  and  Knox  has  been  promised. 
I  hear  from  every  person  whom  I  have  spoken  to  on 
the  subject,  that  Lord  Castlereagh  distinguished  him- 
self very  much  yesterday. 

Yours  always  truly,  my  dear  Lord, 

Clare. 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  Jauuary  29th,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  am  very  glad  to  tell  you  that 
the  despatches  I  found  from  Ireland  confirm  fully  the 
favourable  impression  we  had  received  from  your 
letters,  and  show  that,  in  point  of  opinion,  though  not 
of  immediate  votes,  much  ground  was  gained  in 
favour  of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  measure.  It 
appears  also  that  my  plan  for  Thursday  will  exactly 
fall  in  with  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  Government. 

The  messenger  shall  be  with  you  at  ten  to-morrow, 
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to  wait  till  your  letters  arrive,  and  as  much  longer  as 
you  please. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Hollwood,  Monday,  2  p.m. 

My  clear  Lord, —  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  here 
at  eleven  to-morrow,  and  we  may  then  speak  on  the 
subject  of  your  letter,  which  I  will  think  over  in  the 
mean  time.  The  accounts  I  have  got  from  Irving, 
though  not  yet  quite  complete,  contain  excellent 
matter  for  our  purpose. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 

P.S.  In  your  letters  to  Ireland,  pray  let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  you  are  quite  sure  that  neither  the 
stoppage  of  the  supplies  nor  any  other  violence  (how- 
ever mischievous  to  Ireland)  will  have  any  other 
effect  here  than  confirming  our  opinion  of  the  neces- 
sity of  perseverance. 


Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Beresford. 

Thursday,  January  31st,  1799. 

My  dear  Beresford, — I  have  been  much  employed 
with  Mr..  Pitt  in  looking  into  Irish  accounts,  pre- 
paring English  accounts,  motions,  &c.  We  are  by  no 
means  discouraged  by  what  has  happened  to  you. 

It  appears  clearly  enough  that,  if  a  little  time  and 
more  management  had  been  employed,  the  point 
might  have  been  carried  with  a  good  majority  in 
Parliament.  I  much  fear  that  the  Castle  communi- 
cations are  not  well  calculated  for  the  meridian  of 
the  country. 

However,  the  result  may  in  the  end  be  more  be- 
neficial than  a  victory  in  the  first  instance.  The 
fermentation  is  subsiding,  and  will  subside,  and  plain 
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truth  and  plain  sense  will  come  forward.  Mr.  Pitt 
will  probably  exhibit  both  the  one  and  the  other  this 
evening,  in  the  finest  speech  that  he  has  ever  made. 
Mr.  Long  and  I  are  taking  measures  to  have  the 
best  possible  notes  of  it  taken,  that  it  may  be  printed 
and  sent  among  you.  It  will  open  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  state  his  firm  decision  to  go  forward,  in  the 
reliance  that  Ireland  will  understand  the  question, 
and  will  then  become  ready  to  give  a  fair  discussion 
to  it. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Beresford,  ever  yours  affec- 


tionately, 


Auckland. 


Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Beresford. 

(Extract.)  Saturday,  February  2nd. 

My  dear  Beresford, —  Mr.  Pitt's  speech*  on  the 
Irish  business  surpassed  even  the  most  sanguine 
expectation  of  his  friends,  and,  perhaps,  even  any 
former  exhibition  of  parliamentary  eloquence.  It 
will  be  correctly  published  for  you  next  week,  and 
shall  be  forwarded  to  you  for  the  fullest  and  most 
extensive  circulation  in  Ireland. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Auckland. 

Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Aucldand. 

Sunday,  4  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  You  will  be  sure  of  finding  the 
first  dinner  at  the  usual  hour  to-morrow,  and  I  hope 
you  will  form  your  plan  for  staying  the  second.     You 

*  In  this  celebrated  speech  Air.  Pitt  produced  great  effect  by  a  happy 
quotation  from  Virgil : — 

"Non  ego,  nee  Teucris  Italos  parere  jubebo, 
Nee  nova  regna  pcto  ;  paribus  se  legibus  ainba; 
Invicta3  gentes  seterna  in  fcedera  mittant." 

Lord  Holland  speaks  slightingly  of  this  speech,  and  relates  that 
Lord  Lansdowne,  who  heard  him  for  the  first  time,  declared  "  there  was 
gout  in  it." 
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will  find  not  a  very  numerous  party,  and  one  which 
I  am  sure  you  Avill  not  dislike  to  meet.  T  am  just 
setting  out  to  pay  my  homages  *  at  Blackheath,  and 
hope  they  will  not  be  required  again  for  some  time. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 


Lord  Loughborough  to  Lord  Auckland. 

March  15th,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  have  recovered  so  far  as  to 
suffer  more  from  the  impatience  of  confinement  than 
any  other  part  of  my  malady.  Ireland  has  been  so 
entirely  the  subject  of  all  my  sleeping  and  waking 
dreams,  that  I  shall  be  much  mortified  if  I  cannot 
attend  on  Tuesday.  But  the  bad  success  of  an  at- 
tempt I  made  this  morning  to  walk,  and  the  fatigue 
1  felt  last  night  from  a  very  long  bavardage  with 
some  strokes  of  eloquence,  discourage  me  very  much. 
A  declaration  of  the  county  of  Galway,  which  Lord 
Menclip  repeated  to  me  yesterday,  seems  to  be  a  full 
answer  to  all  that  the  opposition  can  say  against  our 
measure.  You  should  get  it.  My  admonition  to 
one  of  your  predecessors  has  had  a  complete  effect, 
and  I  think  there  is  an  end  of  that  measure. 

Yours  ever, 

Loughborough. 


Mr.  Woodfall  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Queen  Street,  Westminster, 
Saturday  evening,  March  16th,  1799. 

My  Lord, — The  consideration  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  Commons,  stated  by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  first  producing 
them  on  the  31st  of  January  last,  to  contain  the  out- 
line or  groundwork  of  the  proposed  project  of  union 
with  Ireland,  standing  as  the  question  of  the  day  for 
Tuesday,  I  flatter  myself  your  Lordship  will  have 
the  goodness  to  forgive   my  intruding   upon   your 

*  To  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
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notice  any  matter  that  I  deem  material  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  a  subject  in  which,  notwithstanding  my 
acknowledgment  of  its  superior  importance,  I  cannot 
forbear,  for  reasons  your  Lordship  is  well  acquainted 
with,  from  confessing  I  presume  to  take  a  consider- 
able interest. 

From  the  31st  of  January  to  this  hour  I  have 
watched  the  agitation  of  this  important  national 
topic  in  both  Houses  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
anxiety ;  and  knowing  Dr.  Laurence  *  to  be  the 
medium  —  the  able,  *the  learned,  and  the  powerful 
medium  —  of  delivering  the  opinions  of  Earl  Fitz- 
william's  mind  and  prejudices  upon  the  subject,  I 
have  particularly  attended  to  what  fell  from  him.  I 
heard  him  on  the  31st  of  January,  and  though  I  per- 
ceived that  the  gravity  and  weight  of  his  manner 
were  not  extremely  well  calculated  to  captivate  a 
popular  assembly,  greatly  made  up  of  young  auditors, 
I.  felt  so  much  strength,  solidity,  and  depth  of  think- 
ing in  his  matter,  that  it  appeared  to  me  well  worth 
mature  and  deliberate  consideration  in  the  calm 
perusal  of  his  arguments  in  the  closet.  Knowing 
him  from  his  boyish  days  (though  never  intimately, 
as  his  demeanour  is  austere,  and  his  manners  are 
rather  repulsive  than  conciliating),  I  applied  to  him 
for  a  copy  of  his  speech,  which  I  was  conscious, 
though  well  worth  attention,  had  been  but  ill  attended 
to.  Unfortunately,  as  the  press  waited  to  the  last 
moment  for  it,  the  correction  was  unavoidably  left  to 
the  printer,  and  a  variety  of  errors,  that  escaped  de- 
tection in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  came  forth  to 
mar  the  speaker's  meaning. 

I  afterwards  heard  his  speech  of  the  11th  of  Fe- 
bruary was  still  more  elaborate,  more  copious,  and 
more  au  fond  upon  the  subject,  though  he  seized  on  a 
hapless  hour  for  a  long  argument,  as  your  Lordship 
knows  the  House  of  Commons  are  more  clamorously 
impatient  after  the  minister  and  his  more  eminent 

*  The  friend  and  executor  of  Burke. 
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opponents  have  delivered  their  sentiments.  I  imme- 
diately laid  siege  to  Dr.  Laurence,  who  felt  flattered 
by  the  letter  I  wrote  to  him,  and,  although  it  was 
then  term  time,  and  he  full  of  business  as  a  civilian, 
promised,  if  possible,  to  steal  an  hour  or  two  from 
the  night,  and  furnish  me  with  what  I  requested, 
provided  I  could  allow  him  time.  I  made  the 
amplest  provision  I  could  in  that  respect ;  but  the 
Doctor  was  obliged  to  exceed  it  again  and  again.  Con- 
scious  of  the  importance  of  laying  his  full  argument 
correctly  before  the  public,  I  persevered,  resisted  his 
repeated  requests  that  I  would  give  up  the  object 
and  take  some  newspaper  report.  I  replied  that  I 
was  aware  of  the  commandment  "  Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder,"  and  dared  not  oblige  him.  Drop  by  drop, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  distillation  of  vital  blood,  I  got 
it  from  him.  His  speech,  after  a  delay  of  publication 
for  three  weeks,  appears  in  the  fourteenth  number  of 
my  Reports,  p.  183 ;  and  I  am  led  to  imagine,  from 
my  own  attentive  perusal  of  it  this  evening,  that  your 
Lordship  will  not  charge  me  with  calling  upon  you 
to  misspend  your  time,  when  I  earnestly  recommend 
to  you  the  reading  of  it,  before  you  go  into  the  House 
on  Tuesday.  I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Laurence  speaks 
as  the  agent  of  a  sorely-feeling  superior,  but  there  is 
surely  some  sense  in  the  old  adage,  fas  est  ab  hoste 
doceri. 

I  need  not  to  your  Lordship  say  that  this  letter  is 
written  in  the  most  perfect  confidence. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  Woodfall. 

A  new  coalition  had  now  been  formed  between 
England,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

Mr.  Garlike  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Berlin,  March  18th,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord, — Austria  is  at  length  engaged  in 
hostilities.      The  Archduke  crossed  the  Lech  on  the 
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4th,  and  is  moving  towards  Ulm  on  the  Danube, 
whither  the  French  columns  are  also  advancing. 
Yet  Prussia  is  still  looking  at  her  line  of  demarcation, 
at  other  circumstances  wliich  are  yet  to  arise  !  and  for 
more  sensible  affronts  which  shall  enable  the  King  to 
call  on  his  people  as  well  as  on  his  army  for  the 
effectual  helps  to  carry  on  such  a  war  as  will  then  be 
necessary. 

This  is  in  truth  the  language  which  is  meant  to 
palliate  the  refusal  of  the  assistance  offered  by  Russia 
and  England,  and  the  determination  of  this  country 
to  abide  by  her  defensive  system,  extended  and  detailed 
as  far  as  the  allies  may  be  disposed  to  carry  it.  Ex- 
planations have  since  taken  place  on  this  unsatis- 
factory language,  but  it  amounts  to  no  more  than 
that  there  are  a  variety  of  circumstances  which,  in- 
dependent of  a  direct  attack  from  France  on  Prussia, 
may  determine  his  Prussian  Majesty  to  act  offen- 
sively. When  these  explanations  were  offered  the 
Archduke  had  not  crossed  the  Lech ;  and  that  proof 
of  active  war  in  Austria  is,  we  hope,  one  of  the  many 
circumstances  which  are  to  lead  Prussia  to  war.  We 
are  the  more  inclined  to  catch  at  such  a  hope,  be- 
cause the  conduct  of  Austria  during  the  late  events 
in  Italy,  and  the  result  of  those  events  to  Naples, 
certainly  made  Prussia  retrograde  on  the  ground  she 
had  been  gaining  since  last  spring. 

I  am  sorry  to  add  that  General  Auffenberg,  after 
having  successfully  repulsed  an  attack  on  his  position 
at  Coire,  in  the  Grisons,  on  the  6th,  was  re-attacked 
with  superior  numbers  on  the  7th,  and  obliged  to  re- 
tire. This  circumstance  induced  General  Hotze  to 
retire  on  the  same  line  from  Feldkirch.  They  had 
weakened  their  line  by  detaching  troops  to  General 
Bellegarde  in  the  Tyrol. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  Lord,  your  ever 
dutiful,  &c, 

B.  Garlike. 
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Sir  Morton  Eden  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Vienna,  April  10th,  1799. 

My  dear  Brother, — Our  military  matters  since  our 
reverse  in  the  Grisons  are  going  on  well,  and  if  the 
Archduke  Charles  had  30,000  men  more  we  should 
now  be  masters  of  Switzerland.  The  enemy  is  en- 
tirely driven  out  of  the  Tyrol,  where  they  have  com- 
mitted the  most  atrocious  horrors.  They  are  likewise 
driven  behind  the  Mincio,  and  the  Austrians  have 
thrown  some  shot  into  Peschiera.  At  the  passage  of 
that  river  there  may  be  an  engagement.  Suwarow 
will  probably  arrive  in  time  to  take  the  command. 
The  Archduke  Joseph  is  arrived  here  from  Peters- 
burg, and  will  immediately  proceed  to  the  army. 
The  Great-Duke  Constantine  is  hourly  expected,  and 
is  to  attend  him  as  a  volunteer. 

The  Great-Duke  and  Duchess  of  Tuscany  and  their 
children  are  on  their  road  hither  through  the  Cis- 
alpine. Manfredini  remains  at  Florence,  and,  as  it  is 
said,  by  compulsion. 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate 

M.  Eden. 


The  debate  on  the  Union  came  on  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  April  the  9th,  and  is  graphically  described 
by  "  Memory  Woodfall." 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  Lord  Auckland's 
speech  on  that  occasion  : — 

"  Some  of  the  noble  Lords  who  seemed  to  oppose 
the  measure  of  Union,  have  been  pleased  to  talk 
much,  though  somewhat  indefinitely,  respecting  what 
is  most  improperly  termed  Catholic  emancipation.  I 
am  not  disposed  to  follow  them  into  the  entanglements 
of  a  discussion  in  which  I  see  no  possible  good  and 
much  possible  mischief.  Nor  is  such  discussion  now 
necessary.  Our  fifth  *  and  eighth  resolutions  are  clear 

*  The  fifth  article  proposed  that  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland, 
and  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  thereof,  shall  be  preserved 
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and  intelligible,  and  do  not  seem  to  require  or  admit 
amendment.  It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that 
whatever  the  indulgence,  whether  more  or  less 
limited,  to  the  Catholics  of  England,  the  measure  of 
those  inulgences  ought  to  guide  our  discretion  with 
respect  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  such  a  rule  is  best  calculated  to  the  security, 
happiness,  and  true  interests  of  both  persuasions.  I 
sincerely  lamented  the  abrupt  departure  from  that 
rule  in  1793.  But  I  will  not  look  back  with  an  un- 
availing regret  to  what  must  now  be  considered  as 
irrevocable.  And  I  rejoice  that  our  future  adherence 
to  that  rule  must  be  one  of  the  many  important  con- 
sequences of  the  legislative  union." 

Mr.  Wood/all  to  Lord  Auckland- 
Queen  Street,  Westminster,  April  17th,  1799. 

My  Lord, — Anxious  as  I  am  to  be  enabled  to  give 
the  public,  as  correctly  as  possible,  all  that  passes  in 
debate  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  union  with 
Ireland,  you  will  naturally  suppose  that  I  did  not 
lend  an  ungreedy  ear  to  the  discussion  and  arguments 
(for  debate  it  was  not)  that  took  place  on  Lord 
Grenville's  motion  for  the  address  to  carry  up  the 
resolutions  to  the  throne.  I  listened  attentively 
to  your  Lordship,  but  though  I  pretty  well  under- 
stood the  main  drift  of  your  argumentary  introduc- 
tion, the  natural  rapidity  of  your  delivery,  and  the 
number  of  figures  and  arithmetical  statements  you 
so  properly  introduced,  rendered  it  impossible  for  a 
reporter  from  memory  to  satisfy  himself  (if  he  felt  as 
I  do  on  the  subject)  with  any  effort  of  his  to  give  a 
good  report  of  what  Lord  Boringdon,  with  such 
appropriate  terms,  called  not  only  "  an  eloquent  but 
an  useful  speech."     I  am  under  the  necessity,  there- 

asby  law  established.  The  eighth  proposed  that  all  the  courts  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  respective  kingdoms  shall  now  remain 
as  by  law  established  within  the  same,  subject  only  to  such  alterations  OT 
regulations,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  appear  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England  to  require. 
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fore,  of  requesting  your  Lordship's  assistance  to 
strengthen  my  weakness  ;  and  I  am  the  more  solici- 
tous of  aid,  because  I  have,  from  reasons  hereto- 
fore stated  to  you,  taken  great  pains  to  enable 
myself  to  furnish  Ireland,  as  well  as  England,  with 
the  fullest  record,  on  the  whole,  of  discussions  of  the 
subject.  With  this  view,  I  have  procured  great 
assistance  in  your  House,  as  well  as  in  the  Commons. 

I  wrote  to  Lord  Camden,  whom  I  have  long  known, 
and  have  obtained  his  speech.  Though  his  manner 
be  unprepossessing,  your  Lordship  knows  his  matter 
is  worth  consideration,  as  he  is  by  no  means  deficient 
in  understanding,  and  his  recent  office  of  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant renders  every  word  that  falls  from  him  de- 
serving of  attention  on  both  sides  the  water. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  has  ever  treated 
me  with  great  civility,  is,  I  know,  a  firm  friend  to 
Union,  though  he  chooses  to  cloud  his  concurrence 
with  some  few  objections,  to  mark  his  peculiar  and 
independent  mode  of  thinking.  He  has  read  his 
speech,  and  returned  the  proof  with  very  few  altera- 
tions. I  have  also  the  assistance  of  other  Peers.  I 
state  these  facts  not  as  a  common  babbler ;  but  to 
your  Lordship  I  always  write  with  confidence,  and, 
from  long  habit,  without  the  smallest  reserve. 

In  the  midst  of  Lord  Minto's  speech  on  Thursday, 
which  certainly  contained  much  excellent  remark, 
though  it  was  too  long  for  a  popular  assembly  in 
which  no  collision  of  sentiment  was  evinced,  and  put 
one  in  mind  of  the  gold-beater,  whose  business  it  is 
to  spread  his  bullion  to  the  utmost  possible  extent, 
Mr.  Perry  (of  the  "  Morning  Chronicle")  tapped  me 
on  the  shoulder,  and  asked  if  I  could  not  send  a  note 
to  your  Lordship  to  request  the  figures  of  the  general 
statement  of  exports  and  imports,  balances  of  trade, 
&c,  that  you  referred  to  in  the  course  of  your  speech, 
that  his  reporter  might  do  your  Lordship  justice. 
My  answer  was,  that  "  during  a  debate  I  could  not 
consent  to  quit  my  post,  as  I  chose  to  hear  the  whole 
of  it." 
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The  real  motive  for  this  answer  was,  your  noble 
friend  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  honoured  me  with  a 
message  by  his  purse-bearer,  informing  me,  "  that  if 
opportunity  served  he  meant  to  speak,  and  would  be 
obliged  if  I  would  attend  to  his  argument  and  take  a 
note  of  it."  Thinking  highly,  as  I  always  have  done, 
of  his  powers  as  a  parliamentary  speaker ;  feeling  a 
sincere  regard  for  him  as  a  man  who  early  *  in  life 
honoured  me  with  his  notice,  when  I  was  almost 
an  unknown  individual;  and  sincerely  desirous  of 
recording,  as  faithfully  as  my  humble  abilities  would 
allow,  the  sentiments  of  a  speaker  of  such  great 
authority  in  favour  of  a  measure  which  I  not  only 
consider  as  a  measure  close  to  my  own  heart,  but  of 
the  highest  national  importance,  I  was  too  impatient 
to  listen  to  the  oracle  itself  to  commune  in  the  recess 
of  the  sanctuary  with  even  the  most  confidential  of 
its  high-priests. 

No  opposition  being  offered,  and  Lord  Minto 
having  spoken  so  long,  I  did  not  wonder  at  the  Lord 
Chancellor  not  rising,  the  more  especially  as  the 
Bishop  of  Llandafff  had  so  powerfully  and  so  elo- 
quently given  his  support  to  the  measure.  I  admire 
his  introduction,  which  so  ably  removed  all  ground 
of  question  why  he,  a  former  opposition  speaker, 
should  come  forward  as  a  principal  advocate  for  the 
most  important  project  administration  has  ven- 
tured to  risk  their  credit  upon;  and,  I  think,  his 
expressions  and  mode  of  comparison  between  "  the 
ripe  and  rich  fruits  of  the  British  constitution,  laws, 
and  government,  with  the  pestilential  vapours  of  the 
Tree  of  Liberty,  productive  only  of  the  apple  of 
Sodom,  fascinating  to  the  eye,  but  bitter  to  the  taste, 
and  destructive  of  all  political  existence,"  equal  to 
anything  we  meet  with  in  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  or 
any  of  the  greatest  orators  of  Athens,  Rome,  or 
the  modern  schools. 

*  Mr.  Woodfall  had  been,  in    "  early  life,"    assistant   editor  to   the 
"Public  Advertiser." 
t  Or.  Watson. 
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I  shall  not  want  your  Lordship's  MS.  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  but  I  beg  the  favour  of  a  line  to  know  if 
I  may  expect  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

W.  Woodfall. 


Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Hugh  Elliot. 

Palace  Yard,  April  30th,  1799. 

My  dear  Elliot,  —  Your  excellent  sister  has  written 
a  letter  to  me,  and  I  have  contrived  to  mislay  it, 
and  she  is  not  present  to  write  another.  The  chief 
purport  of  it  was  that  Lord  Hobart  is  to  marry  our 
eldest  daughter,  who  is  a  very  beautiful  and  good 
creature,  with  every  advantage  of  a  strong  mind  and 
right  principles  ;  and  his  character  is  everything  that 
we  can  wish.  This  event  has  overjoyed  us,  for  there 
never  was  a  marriage  which  promised  so  much  happi- 
ness.    As  to  other  matters  I  postpone  them. 

I  send  you  two  or  three  newspapers,  and  remain 
ever  affectionately  yours, 

Auckland. 

Lord  Auckland  acquainted  Mr.  Pitt,  through  Mr. 
Addington,  of  the  intended  marriage  of  his  daughter. 

Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Private.)  Downing  Street,  Tuesday  night. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  have  heard  from  the  Speaker 
the  circumstance  which  you  desired  him  to  mention, 
and  give  you  many  thanks  for  your  very  kind  atten- 
tion in  making  the  communication,  and  in  making 
him  the  channel  of  it.  There  could  be  no  event  in- 
teresting to  any  part  of  your  family  which  would  not 
be  so  to  me  ;  and,  certainly,  this  is  not  the  instance 
where  I  feel  that  sentiment  the  least.  I  congratulate 
you  and  all  around  you  with  the  most  cordial  good 
wishes.     Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 
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Mr.  Cooke  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin,  May  9th,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  Your  Lordship's  letter,  upon  the 
subject  of  Lord  Hobart  and  Miss  Eden,  has  afforded 
me  the  truest  pleasure.  I  have  ever  thought  you  one 
of  the  happiest  of  parents,  and  your  felicity  will  be 
increased.  I  believe  Miss  Eden  would  make  a  bad 
man  good  and  a  wretched  man  happy.  I  do  not 
then  think  her  influence  will  be  lost  on  the  finest 
temper,  the  purest  heart,  and  the  best  understanding. 
I  know  not  what  virtue  Lord  Hobart  wants,  but  1^ 
know  he  is  free  from  every  vice.  He  is  discreet  with- 
out being  close ;  he  is  liberal  without  being  extrava- 
gant ;  confidential,  domestic,  unsuspicious ;  and  he  is 
all  good  temper,  good  nature,  and  pleasantry.  I 
think  Lord  Hobart  to  be  more  than  envied  in  marry- 
ing Miss  Eden,  and  Miss  Eden  to  be  more  than  en- 
vied  in  marrying  Lord  Hobart. 

You  cannot  but  be  happy  on  this  occasion  ;  Lady 
Auckland  must  be  so  equally ;  and,  as  I  know  your 
affectionate  sympathies,  and  the  deep  and  anxious  in- 
terest you  feel  for  your  children,  to  whom  you  are 
so  warmly,  and  in  this  age,  uncommonly  attached, 
I  participate  in  your  mutual  satisfaction  more  than 
I  can  express. 

I  write  from  my  heart,  for  loving  you  and  loving 
Lord  Hobart,  and  knowing  what  is  the  importance  of 
connecting  a  daughter  with  the  most  amiable  and 
worthy  of  men,  I  have  a  right  to  give  a  loose  to  my 
feelings,  and  to  express  myself  with  no  inadequate 
warmth. 

Your  Lordship  will  be  good  enough  to  tell  Lady 
Auckland  what  1  feel  on  this  occasion  ;  and  you  will 
make  my  kindest  compliments  and  felicitations  to  Miss 
Eden. 

We  are  here  waiting  for  news  of  the  French  fleet, 
without  alarm  at  the  idea  of  a  landing. 

vol.  iv.  n 
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Our  session  is  over  as  to  business. 
Most  affectionately  and  devotedly  your  Lordship's 
servant, 

E.  Cooke. 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Hollwood,  Saturday,  June  22nd. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  came  last  night,  and  am  obliged 
to  return  to-day,  to  dine  with  the  officers  of  the 
Volunteers,  who  meet  to  celebrate  their  exploits  of 
yesterday  ;  and,  as  I  am  threatened  with  the  honour  of 
a  visit  from  Addiscombe*  in  the  interval,  I  shall  have 
no  time  to  spare  ;  otherwise,  I  would  have  taken  my 
chance  of  finding  youf  at  Eden  Farm  in  my  way.  I 
rather  hope  to  get  back  to-morrow  ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  may  hope  for  another  mail,  with  accounts  of 
further  progress  in  the  little  that  remains  to  be  done 
in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  J  I  return  the  verses, 
which  I  like  extremely. 

Affectionately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Bromley  Hill,  Wednesday,  June  26th. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  dine  here  with  some  of  your 
guests,  but  shall  pursue  my  ride  to  Hollwood,  when 
they  repair  to  the  crowd  and  gaiety  of  your  ball.§     I 

*  From  Lord  Liverpool,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Pitt  there  was  no 
cordiality. 

f  Mr.  Pitt  seems  never  to  have  been  in  Lord  Auckland  s  house  from 

1796  to  this  time. 

+  The  Austrians  had  defeated  the  French  in  Switzerland,  and  Su- 
warrow  was  driving  the  French  armies  out  of  Italy.  His  exertions,  how- 
ever, were  much  marred  by  Austrian  jealousy,  in  consequence  of  the 
Emperor  Paul  having  proposed  to  restore  all  conquests,  which  would 
have  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  Venetia,  a  possession  more  capable 
of  defence  than  Lombardy.  The  conduct  of  Austria  on  this  occasion  was 
"  foolish  and  immoral." 

§  To  celebrate  the  marriage  of  Lord  Hobart  and  Miss  Eleanor  Eden, 
which  took  place  on  June  the  1st. 
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hope  very  soon  to  have  leisure  to  come  to  you  when 
you  are  with  a  smaller  party.  I  shall  stay  to-morrow 
at  Hollwood,  and  expect  Rose  in  the  evening  to  com- 
plete our  statements  in  answer  to  Mr.  Tierney.*  If, 
as  a  contrast  to  the  scene  of  to-day,  you  should  be 
disposed  to  take  a  quiet  dinner  to-morrow,  or  can  call 
at  Hollwood  any  time  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you.  Perhaps  by  that  time  we 
may  hear  further  both  from  Hamburgh  and  France. 
Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.   Pitt. 


Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Vienna,  Saturday,  6  p.m.,  August  3rd,  1799. 

My  dear  Brother, — It  is  no  small  pleasure  to  me  to 
be  able  to  close  my  correspondence  from  hence  with 
the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Mantua.  On  the  27th 
the  horn-work  was  taken, —  on  the  28th  the  town  was 
summoned, —  on  the  29th  the  capitulation  was  signed, 
— and  on  the  30th  the  town  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Austrians.f  I  sincerely  congratulate  you  on  this 
important  event. 

Mr.  Grenville  J  is  at  length  aware  that  nothing  is  to 
be  expected  from  Prussia,  and  yet  both  he  and  even 
Lord  Minto  believe  that  Count  Haugwitz  was  serious 
in  his  professions  of  an  intention  to  prevail  upon  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  allow  him  to  sign  a  treaty,  actually 
drawn  up,  for  co-operation  against  Holland,  and 
which  his  Prussian  Majesty  refused,  ordering  him  to 
attempt  the  liberation  of  Holland  by  negotiation.  It 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mockery  of  us. 

Adieu,  believe  me  to  be  with  every  good  wish  to 


*  Mr.  Tierney,  on  the  20th  of  June,  moved  resolutions  on  the  state  of 
the  public  income  and  expenditure,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt  the  debate 
had  been  adjourned  to  the  28th. 

t  Austria  has  always  been  losing  Lombardy,  "  for  ever,"  but  has  al- 
ways come  back  again. 

\  Mr.  Thomas  (Jrcnville  and  Lord  Minto  were  on  a  mission  to  the 
Courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna.     Lord  Minto  succeeded  Lord  Henley. 

ii  -J 
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you  and  yours,  your  much  obliged  and  affectionate 
brother, 

Henley. 

Mr.  Long  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Bromley  Hill,  7  o'clock. 

My  dear  Lord, —  Just  before  I  left  town  at  5  o'clock 
the  despatches  arrived  from  Sir  R.  Abercromby  — 
they  are  excellent.  We  have  got  the  Texel  Island,  a 
great  many  magazines,  an  arsenal,  two  64-gun  ships, 
and  three  frigates,  and  it  was  probable  that  we  should 
soon  have  possession  of  the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  Ad- 
miral Mitchell  with  thirteen  ships  of  the  line  had 
followed  them  up  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  was  within  an 
hour's  sail  of  them  when  the  despatches  were  sent 
away. 

Abercromby  writes  in  the  greatest  spirits*,  and 
means  to  proceed  immediately  to  Alkmaar.  Our  loss 
on  landing  51  killed,  and  about  330  wounded.  My 
compliments  to  Lady  Auckland  and  Miss  Eden. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

C.  Long. 


Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Walmer  Castle,  Friday,  September  5th,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord,  — I  have  been  these  last  four  days 
at  my  brother's  quarters,  and  found  your  letter  on 
coming  over  hither  this  morning  to  meet  the  Duke  of 
York.  We  are  impatiently  waiting  till  this  east 
wind  brings  our  transports  in  sight  to  carry  the  re- 
mainder of  our  troops,  in  order  to  complete  speedily 
what  has  been  so  gloriously  begun.  I  am  quite  of 
your  opinion  as  to  the  Irish  Speaker,  whom  we  must, 
I  think,  leave  to  get  deeper  into  the  scrape,  if  he 
chooses  it,  or  get  out  of  it  if  he  can.  Your  former 
letter  reached  me  at  Bifrons  (my  brother's  quarters), 

*  In  the  "  Memoir "  lately  published,  he  seems  to  have  been  very 
desponding. 
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and  I  shall  probably  return  thither  in  time  to  return 
your  enclosure,  by  to  day's  post.  You  will  start 
when  I  tell  you  that  we  are  going  to  meet  Parliament 
in  a  fortnight.  But  the  present  is  the  moment  to 
push  our  successes,  and  we  want  a  short  act  (which 
may  be  passed  in  a  week  by  acclamation),  to  enable 
us  to  double  our  army  by  another  levy  from  the 
militia.  I  shall  probably  stay  here  till  within  two  or 
three  days  of  the  meeting. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.   Pitt. 

Lord  Ilobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Brooksby,  November  19th,  1799. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  Prom  a  short  conver- 
sation I  had  with  Lord  Castlereagh*  the  day  before 
I  left  London,  I  must  acknowledge  that  every  hope 
I  had  of  benefit  from  the  Union  had  almost  vanished  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Pitt  suffered  him  to  go  to  Ireland,  without 
checking  the  disposition  he  seemed  to  feel  towards 
Dissenters  of  all  descriptions  (I  mean  as  far  as  his 
public  conduct  might  be  influenced  by  it),  the  Catho- 
lic question  will  be  brought  to  an  issue,  either  in  this 
country  or  in  Ireland,  before  the  union  can  pass. 

The  Catholics  will  press  it  under  an  idea  that  it  will 
be  conceded,  if  strongly  urged ;  and  the  Protestants 
will  see  the  necessity  of  following  the  precedent  of  the 
Scotch  union,  in  making  the  security  of  the  Church 
establishment  a  fundamental  condition. 

The  King  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Windsor,  November  29th,  1799. 

Lord  Auckland  will  be  surprised  at  receiving  this ; 
but,  as  his  prudence  and  judgment  have  been  many 
years  known  to  me,  I  have  taken  this  private  method 

*  If  the  Union  had  been  carried  by  the  Protestant  leaders,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  crisis  of  1801  would  probably  have  been  avoided.  To  secure 
Catholic  support  was  now  the  object  of  Lord  Castlereagh. 

H  3 
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of  requiring  his  assistance,  in  a  matter  that,  though 
it  may  appear  but  a  trifle,  in  reality  is  big  with  much 
evil,  and  that  to  families  we  both  respect. 

By  the  ill-digested  bill  for  recruiting  the  army, 
brought  in  during  the  short  meeting  of  Parliament, 
on  the  reduction  of  the  supplementary  militia,  the 
Lords-Lieutenant  have  a  power,  if,  on  the  new  for- 
mation of  the  county  battalions,  they  exceed  700  men, 
to  name  a  second  lieutenant-colonel.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  Lord  Gower  means  to  avail  himself  of  this, 
and  nominate  Mr.  Curzon  from  the  3rd  battalion  *, 
which  will  greatly  offend  Lord  Uxbridge,  it  being  to 
the  detriment  of  Major  Desborough,  who  has  served 
twenty-one  years  with  credit  in  the  regiment,  who, 
in  that  case,  will  certainly  resign,  and  1  believe 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Sneid,  and  most  of  the  captains. 
This  appointment  f  is  merely  optional  in  the  breast  of 
the  Lord-Lieutenant.  If  Lord  Stafford  still  held  that 
office,  I  am  certain  he  would  never  have  harboured  a 
step  so  disagreeable  to  all  the  gentlemen.  I  therefore 
wish  that  Lord  Auckland,  with  his  usual  address, 
would  try  to  prevent  any  second  lieutenant-colonel 
being  named,  unless  Lord  Gower  can  name  Major 
Desborough.  I  trust  this  private  means  of  expressing 
my  sentiments  may  prevent  much  mischief  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  as  well  as  the  alteration  of  an 
harmonious  corps. 

G.  R. 


Colonel  Le  Marchant  to  Lord  Auckland. 

14  Cork  Street,  London,  December  7th,  1799. 

My  Lord,  —  Knowing  that  your  Lordship  sees  the 
very  great  necessity  there  is  for  military  instruction 
in  this  country,  I  take  the  liberty  earnestly  to  solicit 
your  influence  with  ministers  in  support  of  a  plan  for 

*  Of  the  Staffordshire  Militia. 

f  The  appointment  was  not  insisted  on,  and  Lord  Gower  resigned. 
Lord  Auckland  did  not  interfere.  The  matter  was  settled  by  Mrs.  Howe, 
the  grand-daughter  of  George  I. 
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founding  a  military  college,  and  which  is  at  present 
under  consideration. 

The  rapid  progress  made  by  other  nations  in  the 
art  of  war  is  so  evident,  that  the  object  of  this  insti- 
tution becomes  a  question  of  great  national  import- 
ance, and  which  certainly  cannot  be  legislated  at  a 
more  favourable  moment  than  the  present. 

Although  the  establishment  at  Wycomb  has  been 
attended  with  the  success  that  was  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect, yet  it  is  not  the  exertion  of  a  few  individuals, 
acting  under  private  patronage,  that  can  ever  essen- 
tially forward  the  interests  of  the  service. 

Innovation,  to  be  well  received  by  the  public,  re- 
quires to  be  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  legislature, 
in  order  to  do  away  with  the  prejudices  of  custom. 
If  the  improvement*  of  the  service  is  not  con- 
sidered a  measure  of  sufficient  importance,  to  be  ac- 
knowledged and  brought  forward  by  the  Government, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  science  will  be  held  in 
higher  estimation  by  the  army  itself,  therefore,  to 
attempt  an  establishment  on  any  other  than  a  national 
foundation,  it  cannot  be  permanent ;  and  these  con- 
siderations will  deter  men  of  science  engaging  in  it  as 
professors  ;  whilst  officers  of  rank  may  be  led  to  con- 
sider any  employment  at  a  private  institution  as  ini- 
compatible  with  their  situations  in  life. 

I  beg  leave  to  enclose  remarks  by  General  Jarryf, 
on  the  utility  and  kind  of  instruction  given  at 
Wycomb,  and  the  necessity  of  progressive  classes  to 
render  his  instruction  of  any  service.  I  shall  con- 
sider myself  much  obliged  if  your  Lordship  will 
allow  me  to  have  the  honour  of  waiting  on  you  when 


*  Improvement  certainly  was  required.  After  Walpole's  disaster,  Lord 
Grenville  writes :  "What  a  calamity  it  is  that  our  army  has  not  yet  been 
taught,  that  command  of  troops,  in  moments  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
requires  skill  and  knowledge,  and  is  not  a  faculty  bought  with  a  com- 
mission, or  at  the  regulated  price." — Memoirs  of  the  Courts  and  Cabinets 
vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

|  In  consequence  of  Colonel  Le  Marchant's  exertions  a  college  was 
established  :  many  of  the  best  staff  officers  of  the  Peninsula  were  edu- 
cated by  Jarry. 

n  4  , 
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you  come  to  town,  in  order  to  explain  the  plan  in 
question. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's 
obedient  servant, 

J.  G.  Le  Marchant, 

Lieut.-Col.,  Queen's  Dragoon  Guards. 

Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Bromley  Hill,  Wednesday,  December  25th. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  hope  your  correspondent's* 
assurances,  on  the  subject  of  the  rentes  viageres,  deserve 
more  credit  than  I  can  give  to  those  respecting  the 
disposition  to  peace.  I  have,  however,  thought  it 
best  to  communicate  the  letter  immediately  to  Lord 
Grenville.  Longf  will  take  care  of  the  cargoes  of 
fish. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 

Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

(Secret.)  Eden  Farm,  Tuesday,  January  19th  ,1800. 

My  dear  Sir, — From  motives,  both  of  moral  senti- 
ment and  of  public  and  eventual  policy,  I  should  be 
glad,  if  it  were  practicable  (which  I  own  it  is  not),  to 
treat  all  these  Parisian  J  overtures  with  the  sort  of  an- 
swer that  would  be  given  in  the  transactions  of  life 
to  the  impertinent  cajoleries  of  known  assassins  and 
miscreants.  If,  however,  at  any  time,  in  the  sequel 
of  the  business,  it  should  become  desirable  to  Lord 
Grenville  to  have  means  beyond  those  in  his  hands, 
either  to  communicate,  or  to  seem  to  communicate, 
with  Bonaparte,  or  to  give  to  him  an  opening  to 
make  confidences,  I  incline  to  think  that  a  proper 
line  to  Perregaux  would  bring  him  either  privately  to 


*  Probably  M.  Perregaux. 

t  Mr.  Long  was  now  Mr.  Pitt's  confidential  friend. 
\  Bonaparte  had  written  a  letter  to  the  King,  which  was  answered  by 
Lord  Grenville. 
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Deal,  or  avowedly  to  Dover,  accompanied  by  another 
authorised  fully  to  state  matters  which  never  can  be 
risked  in  writing,  and  which,  perhaps,  might  be  ap- 
plied to  essential  advantage  towards  accelerating  and 
completing  the  final  settlement. 

Believe    me,    my   dear    Sir,    ever   affectionately 
yours, 

Auckland. 

Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Hollwood,  Tuesday,  April  15th. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  return  to  town  to-morrow.  If 
you  should  be  there  and  disengaged,  perhaps  you 
would  not  dislike  a  quiet  dinner  in  Downing  Street, 
to  rehearse  the  union.  If  not,  I  wish  you  could  send 
me  the  documents  for  the  proportion  of  contribution, 
as  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  be  forthcoming  in  my 
box. 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

W.  Pitt. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lord  Auckland. 

This  is  from  my  son  :  it  states  a  word  from  Sir  W. 
Scott.  I  can  find  nothing  authorising  me  to  contra- 
dict what  it  contains.  So  you  have  all  that  has  oc- 
curred to  the  family,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  John  Scott*  to  Lord  Eldon. 

Dear  Father,  —  In  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours' 
search  last  night,  when  I  came  from  the  committee,  I 
was  unable  to  find  any  information  so  positive  as 
would  induce  you  to  suppose  that  there  ever  existed, 
among  the  people  you  mention  any  law  to  prevent 
them  from  marrying  again  after  f  a  divorce.     There 

*  Eldest  son  of  Lord  Eldon. 

f  Lord  Auckland  had  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent  this,  it  was  carried 
in  the  Lords,  but  lost  in  the  Commons. 
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are  multitudes  of  passages  alluding  strongly  to  the 
disgrace  brought  upon  the  parties,  particularly  upon 
the  lady,  in  the  public  opinion,  during  the  earlier  ages; 
in  the  case  of  a  divorce,  and  even  when  the  husband 
had  been  removed  by  death,  it  was  a  circumstance 
accounted  highly  honourable  to  the  widow  not  to 
marry  again.     But  here,  too,  public  opinion  was  the 
only  stimulus    to    such   meritorious    conduct.     Dr. 
Taylor,  in  his  "  Civil  Law "  (the   greatest  general 
oracle   on    the    subject   which  I   possess),    is    very 
minute  under  this  head  of  divorce,  &c. ;  but  it  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  necessary 
to  go  so  far  as  positively  to  state  that  they  were  per- 
mitted to  marry  again.     In  fact,  in  the  later  times 
of  Roman  history,  divorces  and  subsequent  marriages 
with  other  persons  were  things  of  every  day  occur- 
rence.    One  or  two  of  the  leges  Julice  (and  they  are 
the  only  semblances  of  a  prohibition  to  be  found) 
made    by  Augustus  (Suetonius,   Aug.  c.  34),  were 
intended  to  repress  tnese  enormities;    but  Juvenal 
afterwards  says,  "  ubi  nunc  lex  Julia  ? "  so  that  it 
appears  to  have  been  impossible  to  enforce  even  the 
trifling  restraints  imposed  by  these  laws. 

In  addition  to  this  I  add,  what  I  have  just  received 
from  Sir  William,  who  "  believes  that  no  such  pro- 
hibition existed  amongst  them." 

But,  in  conclusion,  I  think  it  almost  worth  while 
to  draw  your  attention  to  a  passage  in  Tacitus,  which, 
if  one  could  be  of  a  different  opinion,  and  should 
argue  generally  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
would  be  rather  ornamental  in  a  course  of  observa- 
tions on  that  different  side  of  the  question.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Germans  (not  Romans),  he  says,  that  the 
husband  might  punish  his  faithless  wife,  in  a  sum- 
mary way,  by  public  expulsion,  &c. ;  and  that  after 
that  she  stood  a  bad  chance  of  any  second  husband 
—  "  publicatas  enim  pudicitias  nulla  venia:  non  forma, 
non  cetate,  non  opibus  maritum  invenerit.  Nemo  enim 
illic  vitia  ridet,  nee  corrumpere  et  corrumpi,  sceculum 
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vocatur.  Melius  quideni  adhuc  ea3  civitates,  in 
quibus  tantum  virgines  nubunt,  et  cum  spe  votoque 
uxoris  semel  transigitur.  Sic  unum  accipiunt  mari- 
tum,  quomodo  unum  corpus,  unam  vitam ;  ne  ulla 
cogitatio  ultra,  ne  longior  cupiditas,  ne  tanquam 
maritum,  sed  tanquam  matrimonium,  ament.  Plus- 
que  ibi  boni  mores  valent,  quam  alibi  bonce  leges." 
liut  I  don't  think  we  can  infer  from  this  last  general 
reflection,  that  such  bonce  leges  did  really  exist  any- 
where at  that  time  upon  any  particular  subject. 

Breakfast  is  waiting,  and  I  have  no  time  to  look 
over  this.     Ever  yours,  &c. 

John  Scott. 

Dr.  Vincent*  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dean's  Yard,  May  2nd,  1800. 

My  Lord, — I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  your 
Lordship  to  present  a  work  of  mine  to  Mr.  Pitt; 
which  I  have  the  less  scruple  in  doing,  as  you  were 
pleased  last  year,  without  solicitation,  to  do  me  this 
favour,  in  regard  to  a  publication  much  less  worthy 
of  your  recommendation,  or  Mr.  Pitt's  notice. 

The  present  work  is  styled  the  "  Periplus  of  the 
Erythrean  Sea ; "  part  first  containing  an  account  of 
the  navigation  of  the  ancients  from  the  sea  of  Suez 
to  the  coast  of  Zanguebar.  I  shall  present  a  copy  to 
his  Majesty  on  Friday  next ;  and  after  that,  if  I  have 
your  permission,  I  will  send  two  copies  to  your 
Lordship's  house.  I  am  fully  sensible  of  your  kind 
intentions  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  your  interposition 
in  my  favour  last  year;  but  whatever  my  hopes  or 
wishes  may  be  on  that  score,  I  have,  moreover,  a 
vanity  which  may  be  highly  gratified  by  obtaining 
the  approbation  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  reader. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  your  Lordship's  most 
obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

W.  Vincent. 

*  Master  of  Westminster  School. 
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Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

(Private.)  Palace  Yard,  May  10th,  2-30. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  send  Dr.  Vincent's  book,  together 
with  the  modest  and  interesting  note  which  accom- 
panied it,  and  which  is  not  easy  to  be  answered.  On 
this  subject  I  have  sometimes  intimated,  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  most  eminent  person  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  century  to  possess  the  learning  and  a 
true  taste  for  learning :  it  is  not  only  wise  in  a  worldly 
sense,  but  wise  and  right  in  every  sense,  that  he 
should  be  the  patron  and  encourager  of  the  learned. 
From  an  impression  analogous  to  this,  I  have  also 
thought  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  such  an  individual, 
as  I  have  alluded  to,  to  possess  all  the  purity  of  mind 
and  all  the  strictness  of  morality  that  genuine  good- 
ness and  right  religion  can  give: — it  is  essential,  not 
merely  to  his  own  character  (for  that  is  a  secondary 
point),  but  to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  others, 
that  appearances  should  correspond  with  internal 
sentiments,  and  that  he  should  not  be  supposed  to  be 
indifferent  as  to  the  discharge  of  religious  observ- 
ances. You  will  say  that  this  rainy  morning  is  of 
methodistical  tendency  ;  but  I  never  was  less  un- 
cheerful,  though  I  have  employed  eight  hours  in 
clearing  arrears  of  small  businesses,  which  had  ac- 
cumulated whilst  I  was  occupied  by  the  Irish  de- 
tails. 

I  go  to-morrow  with  a  very  large  family  party 
to  Eden  Farm,  and  shall  return  on  Monday  about 
three  o'clock. 

I  shall  be  curious  to  learn  whether  you  have  dis- 
covered any  means,  consisting  with  the  existing  acts, 
of  improving  the  collection  of  the  income  tax,  or  at 
least  of  keeping  it  up  to  the  last  year's  produce. 

Yours  ever  affectionately, 

Auckland. 
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Lord  Hobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

House  of  Commons,  Friday. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  The  Primate*  of  Ire- 
land has  this  moment  left  me,  having  brought  his 
Majesty's  mandate  in  his  hand,  which  explicitly 
directed  him  to  accept  the  appointment,  and  assured 
him  that  although  the  climate  was  damp  it  was  mild 
and  not  without  its  merit. 

The  Primate  could  not  conceal  a  smile  which  ac- 
companied all  his  expressions  of  regret  at  the  heavy 
task  which  had  been  imposed  upon  him.  He  asked 
what  ministers  intended  respecting  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  seemed  to  know  the  number  of  livings  and 
houses  belonging  to  them,  which  he  stated  to  be  one 
great  obstacle  to  the  residence  of  the  clergy :  to  all 
which  I  could  only  reply,  that  I  was  not  aware  of  any 
particular  plan  in  the  contemplation  of  Government ; 
that  the  object  of  ministers  was  to  find  a  man  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  Church  on  whom  they  could 
rely,  and  that  I  was  persuaded  his  sentiments  would 
have  their  full  weight ;  but  that  of  course  he  would 
require  information  upon  the  spot  before  he  would 
suggest  anything. 

I  mentioned  to  him  your  wish  to  be  of  any  use  with 
respect  to  persons  in  Ireland  ;  that  by  the  King's 
desire  you  had  written  to  Lord  Clare,  offered  my 
services,  &c.  To  all  this  he  said  little,  except 
that  he  should  wish  to  see  me  again  when  he  had 
been  able  to  turn  the  subject  in  his  mind, — and  went 
away. 

In  short,  he  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  (or 
perhaps  of  a  woman)  who  had  conferred  a  great 
favour  for  his  own  gratification,  who  was  all  joy 
upon  the  occasion,  but  who  having  set  out  with  the 


*  The  Hon.  W.  Stuart,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  son  of  the  favourite, 
Lord  Bute.  There  had  been  a  great  many  candidates  for  the  appoint- 
ment, but  the  King's  was  successful. 
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Nolo  E'pisco'pan^  was  determined  to  play  the  game 
through. 

He  ought,  I  think,  to  be  blooded ;  and  I  was  so 
strongly  of  that  opinion,  that  I  had  a  mind — the 
apothecary  being  at  the  time  in  the  house — to  pro- 
pose it  to  him.  After  the  fever  has  abated,  I  shall 
get  him  once  more  into  my  easy  chair,  when,  I  have 
no  doubt,  he  will  be  as  well  prepared  to  hear  reason 
as  he  was  the  day  before  yesterday,  and  when,  I 
think,  he  will  be  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  a  handsome  introduction  to  the 
principal  people  in  Ireland. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Hobaet. 


Lord  Loughborough  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Weymouth,  September  20th,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  had  occasion  many  years  ago  to 
consider  the  question,  whether  a  divorce  obtained  in 
Scotland  could  make  a  marriage  of  one  of  the  parties 
in  England  a  valid  marriage,  the  proceeding  in  Scot- 
land being,  as  I  had  reason  to  suppose,  collusive.  I 
gave  an  opinion  against  the  validity  of  the  English 
marriage ;  other  lawyers  of  great  eminence  were  of 
a  contrary  opinion,  and  upon  their  authority  the 
marriage  proceeded.  If  there  had  not  been  collusion 
in  the  suit  for  the  divorce,  I  should  have  been  rather 
inclined  to  the  other  opinion. 

The  course  of  life  at  this  place  has  agreed  so  well 
with  me,  that  I  wish  to  prolong  my  stay,  if  I  should 
not  feel  it  to  be  a  necessary  duty  to  return  to  London, 
where  I  am  afraid  the  Lord  Mayor  is  proceeding  like 
his  predecessor  in  1780,  and  will  produce  similar  ex- 
cesses. When  I  return  the  air  of  Eden  Farm  will 
not  by  any  means  be  too  cold  for  my  habit,  which  is 
much  stouter  at  present  than  I  have  felt  it  for  some 
years.  I  was  the  only  person  at  sea  this  evening 
without  a  great  coat,  and  without  a  wish  to  have  had 
one.     The  great  advantage  of  the  attendance  here,  is 
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the  constant  movement  in  the  open  air,  and  the  short 
meals.  When  I  arrived  here  I  was  horribly  fatigued 
by  the  pedestrian  exercise,  but  I  am  become  a  very 
stout  walker. 

I  hope  Lord  Clare  will  be  persuaded  to  come  over 
here  next  session  ;  without  him  I  think  we  shall  find 
great  inconvenience  from  the  increased  attendance 
in  our  House.  The  Irish  Lords  for  some  time  will  be 
very  often  present,  and  they  will  be  liable  to  be 
canvassed  upon  all  the  incidental  business  of  the 
House. 

I  have  a  great  dread  of  an  armistice  *  by  sea ;  for 
a  great  navy  unemployed  will  be  much  more  difficult 
to  manage  than  an  army.  A  continental  truce  would 
be  very  desirable ;  and,  in  truth,  no  peace  which 
could  be  expected  in  the  present  state  of  things,  could 
amount  to  more  than  an  armistice. 

Your  very  private  article  is  very  generally  whispered, 
and  I  believe  with  foundation. 

My  love  to  Lady  Auckland  and  all  her  family. 

Ever  yours, 

Loughborough. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dropmore,  October  20th,  1800. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  really  think  all  the  nonsense 
into  which  some  of  our  best  disposed  friends,  and 
many  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  have  gone 
headlong  upon  the  occasion  of  the  scarcityf ,  more 
formidable  than  the  scarcity  itself.  By  what  one 
hears  and  reads,  one  would  think  that  we  were  gone 


*  There  was  a  discussion  in  the  cabinet  on  this  question,  Mr.  Pitt  was 
in  favour  of  it. 

|  Lord  Auckland  was  entirely  engaged  at  this  time  respecting  the 
measures  to  be  adapted  to  relieve  the  scarcity.  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  been 
much  at  Hollwood,  either  in  the  summer  or  autumn,  and  Lord  Auckland 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  intercoui'se  with  him.  Mr.  Pitt  parsed 
three  weeks  in  October  with  Mr.  Addington. 
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some  centuries  back,  or  had  still  to  learn  the  first 
principles   of  commercial   legislation.      I    pray  God 
that  the  meeting  of  Parliament  may  effectually  stop 
this  torrent  of  ignorance  and  mischief. 
Ever,  my  dear  Lord,  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 
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CHAP.  XLII. 

Ministerial  Crisis  respecting  Catholic  Emancipation.  —  Defence  of  the 
Conduct  of  Lord  Auckland.  —  Lord  Auckland's  Letter  to  Mr.  Pitt. 
—  Mr.  Addington  becomes  Prime  Minister.  —  Lord  Auckland's 
Speech.  —  Peace  signed  with  France.  —  Rejoicings  in  England. — 
Enthusiastic  Reception  of  Bonaparte's  Aide-de-Camp. —  Opposition  of 
Lord  Grenville. 

In  February  1801,  when  France  was  triumphant 
on  the  Continent,  when  in  England  there  were  appre- 
hensions of  famine,  great  consternation  was  excited  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  caused  by  the  refusal  of 
the  King  to  agree  to  a  plan  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
This,  however,  was  not  considered  the  real,  but  only 
the  ostensible  cause,  and  the  general  opinion  at  the  time 
seems  to  have  been  that  Mr.  Pitt,  powerless  to  carry 
on  the  Avar  or  to  make  peace,  delegated  to  his  successor 
the  task  of  establishing  friendly  relations  with  France. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  question  to  be  discussed  on 
the  present  occasion,  is  not  the  motive  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
resignation,  or  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  the  proposed 
measure,  but  whether  Lord  Auckland,  by  betraying 
to  the  King  the  secret  of  Mr.  Pitt's  intentions  in 
favour  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  caused  the  downfall  of 
the  Government. 

This  charge  has  been  made  against  Lord  Auckland 
on  the  authority  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  journal. 

But  with  respect  to  Lord  Malmesbury's  accusations 
there  are  many  reasons  why  anything  relating  to 
Lord  Auckland  should  be  received  with  caution. 

In  early  life,  when  Lord  Auckland  was  Under 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Lord  Malmesuury 
a  rising  young  diplomatist,  their  intercourse  was  of 
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a  most  friendly  description  ;  but  on  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Auckland  to  conduct  the  negotiation  for 
a  French  treaty,  Lord  Malmesbury  treated  him  as  a 
rival,  and  by  his  influence  with  Lord  Carmarthen 
materially  impeded  his  efforts. 

And  when,  in  consequence  of  his  own  treachery* 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Malmesbury  was  forced  to  resign 
his  embassy  at  the  Hague,  and  Lord  Auckland  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  although  still  his  professing 
friend,  Lord  Malmesbury  became  in  reality  his  malig- 
nant enemy. 

Besides,  Lord  Malmesbury  was  not  in  office,  had  no 
means  of  knowing  official  secrets,  and  was  dependent 
on  his  friends  for  his  information,  and  it  is  from  the 
gossip  of  two  of  his  visitors  that  this  charge  is  made. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  Lord  Uxbridge, 
on  February  24th :  —  "  It  is  supposed,  and  on  good 
grounds,  that  about  three  months  ago  Lord  Auck- 
land  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a  letter  stating  that  he  held  it  his  duty 
to  inform  him,  as  head  of  the  Church,  that  a  measure 
was  in  contemplation,  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  put  the  Church  in  danger;  that  it  was  one 
resolved  by  the  leading  members  of  the  cabinet, 
and  that  he  submitted  to  the  Archbishop's  judgment 
whether  it  would  not  become  him  as  metropolitan  to 
state  this  danger  to  the  King.  The  Archbishop  they 
say  (though  of  this  he  was  not  sure)  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  Primate  of  Irelandf ,  and  they 
both  agreed  that  it  was  his  duty,  to  speak  to  the 
King."  This  is  the  narrative  of  Lord  Uxbridge.  Then 
Lord  Malmesbury  adds,  "  If  this  is  the  fact,  Lord 

*  See  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  407. 

f  Mr.  Cooke  writes  to  Lord  Castlereagh  on  March  the  21st,  1801  : 
"  Carter  the  private  chaplain,  is  come  over ;  he  is  an  innocent  creature, 
and  tells  all  he  has  heard.  It  appears  that  the  Primate  was  a  great  card  ; 
was  much  consulted  by  the  King;  was  for  ever  with  him,  or  in  correspond- 
ence with  him."  Pie  says  :  "  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  so  nervous 
he  could  not  sleep,  and  that  our  Primate  was  with  him  daily,  encouraging 
him."  Mr.  Cooke  had  been  all  along  in  the  secret,  and  it  appears  that 
Lord  Cornwallis  had  communicated  it  to  the  Primate,  not  thinking  he 
would  interfere  in  the  matter. 
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Auckland  made  a  mockery  of  religion,  and  made  it 
subservient  to  his  own  selfish  ends." 

The  slight  weight  of  Lord  Uxbridge's  evidence  is 
somewhat  enfeebled  by  observing  that  a  few  days 
before,  on  February  loth,  he  told  quite  a  different 
story. 

Lord  Uxbridge From  him  I  find  the  tone  of  the 

Court  to  lay  the  whole  blame  on  the  Grenvilles ;  that 
it  was  their  doing,  particularly  the  Marchioness  of 
Buckingham,  —  her  insolence  extreme,  —  said  she 
would  not  answer  the  King  when  he  spoke  to  her  on 
Thursday  at  the  drawing-room. 

Then,  on  the  26th  of  February,  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley 
comes  in  and  informs  Lord  Malmesbury,  "  that  as 
long  ago  as  Sept.  3rd,  Lord  Loughborough,  on  his 
return  from  Weymouth,  called  on  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land to  ask  him  what  he  thought  of  the  measure,  at 
that  time  in  discussion  in  the  cabinet,  with  respect 
to  Catholic  emancipation."  The  Duke  replied  he 
thought  it  a  necessary  measure.  "  Have  you  thought 
of  all  the  consequences  to  which  it  may  lead  ?  I  have 
put  my  thoughts  on  paper  relative  to  it,  and  wish 
you  would  let  me  leave  them  on  your  table.  A  few 
days  afterwards  the  Duke  told  Lord  Loughborough 
that  his  paper  had  convinced  him  of  the  danger  of 
that  measure,  and  that  he  now  wished  to  know  how 
it  could  be  prevented.  They*  agreed  to  state  it  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Lord  Auckland,  in 
consequence  of  a  secret  intelligence  with  Lord  Lough- 
borough, wrote  his  letter  about  the  same  time  this 
was  done.  The  Archbishop  wrote  to  the  King,  then 
at  Weymouth,  and  the  King  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  expressing  his  disapprobation  of  such  a  measure." 

If  Lord  Malmesbury  had  known  anything  about 
the  subject  himself,  he  would  have  related  it  instead 
of  jotting  down  the  contradictory  statements  of  his 
ill-informed  friends. 


*  According  to  this  account,  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  one  of  the 
"  traitors." 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  the  "  Lives  "  of  Wilberforce 
and  Sidmouth,  in  the  Colchester,  in  the  Castlereagh,  in 
the  Grenville  and  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  there  is 
no  evidence*  in  support  of  this  charge  to  be  found; 
and  the  editor  of  Mr.  George  Rose's  diary,  a  man 
certainly  not  friendly  to  Lord  Auckland,  who  has  seen 
the  whole  of  the  unpublished  correspondence  that 
took  place  in  February  1801,  between  Mr.  Rose  and 
Lord  Auckland,  expressly  states  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  truth  in  it.f 

Therefore,  if  there  were  no  letters  in  the  Auckland 
correspondence  bearing  on  this  subject,  the  answer 
would  be  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  sup- 
port such  a  charge. 

But  the  following  correspondence  will  clearly  show 
that  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  foundation  for  the  accusa- 
tion. The  answer  to  the  charge  is  that  Lord  Auckland 
was  totally  ignorant  of  the  secret  J  of  Mr.  Pitt's  inten- 
tion, and  therefore  it  was  utterly  impossible  he  could 
betray  it.  It  was  not  until  the  30th  of  January  that 
Lord  Auckland  knew  that  the  measure  was  to  be 
brought  forward,  and  then  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Pitt  bitterly  reproaching  him  for  his  breach  of  friend- 
ship, praying  him  to  reconsider  his  determination, 
and  especially  adverting  to  the  effect  which  such  a 
proposal  would  have  on  the  mind  of  the  King. 

Lord  Clare§,  also,  who  had  first  suggested  the  idea 

*  In  Lord  Holland's  reminiscences  alone  is  there  any  mention  of 
Lord  Auckland  and  Lord  Loughborough,  but  he  does  not  profess  to 
know  anything  decisive  on  the  question,  and  he  was  necessarily  un- 
acquainted with  ministerial  secrets. 

f  "  Still  less  is  it  true  that  Lords  Loughborough  and  Auckland  pro- 
duced the  breach  between  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt." — Rose  Correspondence, 
vol.  i.  p.  378. 

j  Mr.  Pitt  had,  in  Lord  Auckland  words,  "  industriously  concealed 
his  change  of  opinion,"  from  him  and  Lord  Hobart. 

§  "  We  find  that  the  most  important  person  in  the  Irish  Cabinet,  Lord 
Clare,  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  King.  He  complained  of  the 
silence  of  Lords  Cornwallis  and  Castlereagh,  as  a  deception  on  him,  and 
they  defended  themselves  by  saying  that  they  had  no  authority  from  the 
English  Cabinet  to  open  the  matter  to  any  one.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
seems  to  have  been,  that  although  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  pre- 
liminary discussion,  it  was  all  conditional,  and  it  was  not  till  just  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  January  1801,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  made 
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of  the  "  Union,"  who  had  risked  his  influence  and 
life  in  support  of  it,  was  carefully  excluded  from  any 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Pitt's  intentions.  Lord  Clare  was 
indignant  at  this  unworthy  treatment,  and  expressed 
the  strongest  resentment  at  the  "  deception"  *  that 
had  been  practised  on  him. 

With  respect  to  Lord  Loughborough,  his  biographer 
and  accuser,  Lord  Campbell,  charges  him  with  having 
caused  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  says  that  "  this 
result  was  brought  about  by  the  intrigues  of  Lord 
Loughborough." 

In  order  "  to  lay  open  these  properly  "  Lord  Camp- 
bell "goes  back"  to  1795,  and  states  that  at  that 
time,  the  King,  entertaining  conscientious  doubts  how 
far  the  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation  would  be 
consistent  with  his  coronation  oath,  consulted  Lord 
Kenyon  and  Sir  John  Scott  on  this  point,  and  on 
their  stating  an  opinion  that  there  would  be  no 
violation  of  it,  the  King  then  consulted  Lord  Lough- 
borough. 

This  is  a  misstatement.  The  King  naturally  con- 
sulted his  Chancellor  first,  and  on  his  opinion  being 
adversef  to  his  ideas,  he  then  consulted  the  others. J 

Lord  Campbell  then  produces  a  paper  from  the 
Rosslyn  MSS.,  and  states  that  it  was  written  by  Lord 
Loughborough,  in  order  to  flatter  the  prejudices  of  the 
King,  and  that  "  fortified  by  such  authority,"  the 
King  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt.  " 
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up  his  mind  to  bring  forward  tbe  measure,  and  that  it  then  took  every 
one  by  surprise."  —  Quarterly  Iteviciv,  No.  84,  p.  296. 

*  Mr.  Fox  writes  to  Mr.  Grey  :  "If  Lord  Clare  can  and  will  state  in 
public  what  you  bear  he  does  in  private,  the  perfidious  system  of  the  late 
Government  will  appear  in  the  most  glaring  colours."  —  Memorials  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  322. 

f  "  We  have  always  thought  that  the  legal  points  in  support  of  his 
Majesty's  views  were  suggested  by  a  lawyer,  probably  the  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  Lord  Clare,  certainly  not  by  Lord  Loughborough." — Quarterly 
ltcview,  No.  79,  p.  505. 

\  It  was  not  until  March  the  7th,  that  Lord  Kenyon  was  consulted  ; 
and,  in  his  letter,  the  King  complains,  that  although  the  Roman  Catholic, 
question  hail  been  silenced,  yet  it  had  not  been  regarded  "in  the 
Btrongest  point  of  view,"  i.e., — his  ministers  had  not  taken  the  same 
view  of  the  coronation  oath  as  his  Majesty. 
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But  there  is  convincing  proof  in  the  Beresford 
correspondence  that  this  paper  is  not  the  composition 
of  Lord  Loughborough,  but  that  it  was  sent  over  by 
Lord  Clare. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Lord  Clare  states  that 
when  Mr.  Grattan  brought  in  his  bill,  he  should  send 
over  his  "comments"  *  on  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Lord  Clare  did  send  them  to  the  King.  This 
paper  has  never  appeared;  but  whoever  reads  the 
following  passages  of  Lord  Clare's  letters  to  Mr.  Beres- 
ford will  see  that  they  are  almost  identical  with  the 
paper  found  in  the  Rosslyn  MSS. 

"  The  only  laws  which  now  affect  Papists  in  Ireland,  are  the 
acts  of  supremacy  and  uniformity,  the  test  act  and  the  bill 
of  rights.  The  question  deserves  serious  investigation,  how 
far  the  King  can  give  his  assent  to  a  repeal  of  any  one  of 
these  acts,  without  a  breach  of  the  coronation  oath,  and  the 
articles  of  union  with  Scotland." — Rosslyn  MSS.] 

"  The  only  acts  which  now  affect  Irish  Papists  are  the 
acts  of  supremacy  and  uniformity,  the  test  act  and  the  bill  of 
rights.  The  King  cannot  give  his  assent  to  any  of  these 
without  a  direct  breach  of  the  coronation  oath,  of  the  act 
limiting  the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  of  the  articles  of 
union  with  Scotland." — Lord  Clare  to  Mr. Beresford,  Feb  14th. 

"  The  construction  put  upon  the  coronation  oath  by  Parlia- 
ment at  the  Revolution  seems  strongly  marked  in  the  journals 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  A  clause  was  proposed  by  way 
of  rider  to  the  bill  establishing  the  coronation  oath,  declaring 
that  nothing  contained  in  it  should  be  construed  to  bind 
down  the  King  and  Queen,  their  heirs  and  successors,  not  to 
give  the  Royal  assent  to  any  bill  for  qualifying  the  act  of 
uniformity,  so  far  as  to  render  it  palatable  to  Protestant 
Dissenters,  and  the  clause  was  negatived  on  a  division." — 
Rosslyn  MSS. 

"  If  any  doubt  that  the  coronation  oath  binds  the  King  not 
to  assent  to  a  repeal  of  any  of  the  acts  which  were  enacted 
before  and  at  the  Revolution,  for  the  maintenance  and  security 
of  the  Protestant  establishment,  the  journals  of  Parliament 
would  alone  remove  it.  While  the  act  establishing  the  coro- 
nation oath  was  in  progress  through  the  House  of  Commons, 

*  The  query  addressed  to  Lord  Kenyon  is  taken  from  Lord  Clare's 
papers. 

t  See  ante,  Vol.  III.  p.  304. 
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a  clause  was  proposed  by  way  of  rider  to  it,  declaring  that 
nothing  contained  in  the  oath  should  be  construed  to  bind 
down  the  King  and  the  Queen,  their  heirs  and  successors,  not 
to  give  the  Hoyal  consent  to  a  bill  qualifying  the  act  of  uni- 
formity in  favour  of  Dissenters  which  was  negatived." — Lord 
Clare  to  Mr.  Beresford,  March  2nd,  1795. 

"  It  is  likewise  apprehended  that  by  the  articles  of  union 
with  Scotland,  it  is  declared  to  be  an  essential  and  fundamen- 
tal article,  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  shall  maintain  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established  in  England  and 
Ireland,  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed." — Rosshjn  MSS. 

"  By  the  articles  of  union  it  is  declared  to  be  a  fundamental 
article  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  shall  maintain  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established  in  England,  Ireland 
and  Berwick-upon-Tweed."  — Lord  Clare  to  Mr.  Beresford, 
March  2nd. 

"  The  bargain  made  by  Ireland  in  1782,  by  Yelver ton's  act, 
should  be  referred  to,  and  the  question  will  occur,  whether  a 
repeal  of  any  of  the  English  statutes  adopted  by  this  act  in 
this  country,  would  not  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  compact 
then  made  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland." — 'Rosshjn  MSS. 

"  Pray  remind  Auckland  of  the  bargain  made  in  Ireland  in 
1782,  by  Yelverton's  act,  and  let  him  say  whether  a  repeal 
of  any  of  the  English  statutes  adopted  by  that  act  in  this 
country  is  not  a  direct  violation  of  the  compact  then  made  by 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain." — Lord  Clare 
to  Mr.  Beresford,  March  2nd* 

Lord  Clare's  threat  of  Lord  Loughborough  losing  his  head 
is  softened  in  the  Rosslyn  paper  into  a  mild  question.  "The 
Chancellor  of  England  would  perhaps  incur  some  risk  in 
fixing  the  seal  of  England  to  a  bill  for  giving  the  Pope  a 
concurrent  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  with  the  King." 

But  even  admitting  the  paper  is  the  composition  of 
Lord  Loughborough,  it  could  not  possibly  have  in- 
fluenced the  King  in  writing  to  Mr.  Pitt,  because  the 
paper  is  dated  March  bth,  whilst  the  letter  of  the 
King  the  date  of  which  Lord  Campbell  does  not  give, 
is  February  the  Qth. 

Lord   Campbell  then    "  shifts  the  scene   to    Wey- 

*  Lord  Clare  also  states  on  this  letter,  "  I  had  the  honour  of  a  con- 
ference on  this  subject  a  month  since,  when  I  stated  every  objection 
which  occurs  in  the  British  statutes."  This  conference  was  probably  with 
Lord  Fitzwilliam. 
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mouth,"  and  he  blames  Lord  Loughborough  for 
showing  Mr.  Pitt's  letter,  summoning  him  to  a  cabi- 
net on  September  30th,  1800,  to  the  King  ;  but  there 
appears  nothing  in  that  letter  which  could  give  any 
clue  to  Mr.  Pitt's  opinions  ;  it  only  states  the  question 
to  be  discussed  was  the  general  state  of  the  Catholics, 
the  tithe  question,  and  payment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests. 

Then  Lord  Loughborough  is  accused  of  having  at 
the  council  "  opposed  Mr.  Pitt's  simple,  comprehen- 
sive, and  effectual  measure"  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

Lord  Loughborough  could  not  have  acted  thus, 
because,  at  this  cabinet,  it  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Pitt  did 
not  propose  anything  of  the  kind :  the  cabinet  met  to 
discuss  the  three  propositions  brought  forward  in 
Lord  Castlereagh's  paper,  and  Lord  Loughborough, 
who  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  views  of  Lord 
Castlereagh  with  respect  to  Catholic  emancipation, 
imagined  that  his  arguments  were  strongly  felt  by 
Mr.  Pitt. 

Then,  writes  Lord  Campbell,  the  Chancellor  set 
secretly  to  work,  and  composed  a  most  elaborate  and 
artful  paper.* 

This  is  entirely  without  foundation.  This  "  most 
elaborate  and  artful  paper "  was  a  most  able  and 
temperately  worded  document,  in  which  Lord  Lough- 
borough, whilst  differing  from  Lord  Castlereagh's  pro- 
posal of  Catholic  emancipation,  agreed  to  the  payment 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  propounded  a  plan 
with  respect  to  the  tithe  question.  Lord  Lough- 
borough sent  it  to  his  colleagues,  and,  as  appears  by 
the  Castlereagh  Correspondence  f,  it  was  transmitted 
to  Ireland.  The  King  asked  for  and  received  a  copy  in 
December  from  Lord  Loughborough.  J 

*  In  this  elaborate  and  artful  paper  there  is  not  a  word  about  the 
coronation  oath. 

t  See  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  pp.  25 — 27,  and  Edinburgh 
Heview,  No.  103,  p.  350. 

J  What  makes  the  charge  of  secrecy  more  extraordinary  is  that  Lord 
Campbell  actually  gives  Mr.  Dundas's  reply  to  the  "  elaborate  and  artful 
pnper." 
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Mr.  George  Rose,  who  was  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  Lord  Loughborough  during  the  crisis  of 
February,  has  left  in  his  journal  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  Lord  Loughborough's  conduct,  who  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  prevent  an  explosion. 

Sheridan  wittily  said  of  Lord  Grenville  in  1807, 
"  that  he  built  up  a  brick  wall  and  then  ran  his  head 
against  it."  This  was  exactly  the  course  pursued 
on  the  present  occasion.  Lord  Loughborough  tried 
in  vain  to  obstruct  the  operations  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his 
assistant  mason,  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  building  the 
wall,  and  when  it  was  built  Lord  Auckland  tried  to 
prevent  Mr.  Pitt  from  running  his  head  against  it. 
Their  efforts  were  in  vain;  but  it  is  very  unfair  that 
they  who  tried  to  dissuade  Mr.  Pitt  from  committing 
"  political  suicide,"  should  be  charged  with  tampering 
with  the  King's   conscience  in  order  to  betray  him, 

The  King's  mind  was  made  up  in  1795,  and  there 
really  seems  to  have  been  no  treachery  or  tampering 
with  his  conscience,  during  the  whole  transaction, 
although  Mr.  George  Rose  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
accuse  Mr.  Addington,  Mr.  Canning  "  glances "  at 
Lord  Westmoreland,  Mr.  Cooke  at  the  Primate,  Mr. 
Fox,  at  Fitzgibbon  and  the  Bishops,  and  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  denounces  Lords  Loughborough  and  Auckland. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  an  instance  of  this  tampering, 
but  that  was  in  1807,  and  the  man  who  then  "  made 
a  mockery  of  religion,  and  made  it  subservient  to  his 
own  selfish  ends  "  was  Lord  Malmesbury  himself.* 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  Lord  Auckland.  It 
will  be  convincing  to  every  candid  mind,  that  so  far 

*  Mr.  Croker,  in  the  Quarterly  Reviciv,  makes  the  following  observa- 
tion respecting  this  matter  :  —  "  There  is  no  one,  we  think,  whom  Lord 
Malmesbury  mentions  with  more  asperity  than  Lord  Auckland  for  his 
supposed  share  in  disturbing  the  King's  mind  in  1801,  by  alarming  him 
against  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  Catholic  question.  Yet  we  shall 
find  Lord  Malmesbury  himself  pursuing  the  same  line  (and  without  so 
strong  a  duty)  and  instigating  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  take  similar 
measures  for  encouraging  the  King  to  resist  the  Catholic  concessions 
proposed  by  the  Talents." — Vol.  75,  p.  453. 
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from  accelerating  the  fall  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  avert  it. 

Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

(Most  private  and  confidential.)  Palace  Yard,  Jan.  31st,  7  a.m. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  write  this  letter  after  the  first 
night,  in  the  course  of  fifty-six  years,  that  I  recollect 
to  have  passed  without  any  disposition  to  sleep.  I 
write  it  rather  to  avoid  the  self-reproach  of  inactivity 
and  reserve  in  a  conjuncture  the  most  unhappy  that 
I  have  known,  than  from  any  vanity  of  spirit  or  any 
hope  that  my  openness  will  meet  with  a  return,  or 
that  what  I  shall  say  will  make  any  impression.  I 
write,  because  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  preserve  a  sul- 
len silence  under  the  knowledge  which  I  have  of  what 
is  going  forwards ;  and  yet  it  nearly  throws  my 
reason  off  its  hinges,  when  I  am  to  advert  to  particu- 
lars impossible  to  have  been  expected  by  me,  after 
all  that  had  passed  on  my  part  in  1790*,  in  1795, 
and  through  the  whole  course  of  our  preparing  the 
fatal  measure  of  the  Union  in  1799  and  1800.  Still, 
however,  if  considerations  hitherto  unforeseen  by 
either  of  us,  and  at  this  hour  utterly  beyond  any  reach 
of  my  imagination,  have  decided  you  to  an  experi- 
ment, momentous  beyond  example,  contrary  to  your 
supposed  opinions,  and  adverse  to  the  known  and 
fixed  opinions  of  one  who  has  long  merited  your  con- 
fidence, and  has  shown  himself  warmly  and  affection- 
ately attached  to  you,  surely  it  is  neither  petulant 
nor  unreasonable  to  say  that  a  wound  from  a  friend's 
hand  maybe  aggravated  beyond  mortal  sufferance  by 
the  neglectful  and  indifferent  manner  in  which  it  is 
inflicted. 

I  well  know,  and  I  make  allowances  for,  the  un- 
willingness of  a  great  mind  to  hold  conference  and 
controversy  with  those  whose  opinions  on  essential 
subjects  can  have  no  complaisance  or  pliancy.     But  I 

*  In  1790  Mi'.  Pitt  strongly  opposed  Mr.  Fox's  motion  for  a  repeal  of 
the  test  act. 
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know  also  that  the  same  great  mind  is  candid  and 
gracious  when  the  first  movements  of  impatience  have 
subsided,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  self-examination, 
self-conviction,  and  self-correction.*  It  is  under  this 
impression  that  I  shall  now  state  a  few  questions  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occurred  to  me  when  I  first 
heard  that  it  was  seriously  in  contemplation  to  strike 
down  all  the  barriers  which  the  wisdom  of  our  fore- 
fathers thought  necessary  for  the  security  of  our 
creed  and  religious  establishment. 

Is  such  an  enterprise  necessary  ?  Is  it  expedient  ? 
Cui  bono  ?  With  what  view  ?  To  what  end  ?  Will 
it  convert  disaffection  to  loyalty  ?  Will  it  change 
antipathies  and  intolerance  into  mutual  love  and  in- 
dulgence ?  Will  it  reconcile  sects  which  a  long  and 
bloody  experience  has  shown  to  be  irreconcileable  ? 
Will  it  stand  clear  of  the  imputation  (however  unjust) 
of  unconcern  and  apathy  respecting  truths  the  most 
essential  both  to  present  and  future  life  ?  Will  it 
not  be  considered  as  tending  to  revolution,  either 
through  the  influence  of  irreligion  by  the  equipoise, 
or  rather  by  the  confusion,  of  all  creeds  and  worships, 
as  so  many  state  juggles,  or  through  the  effect  of  a 
religious  alarm  and  animosity  which  may  possibly 
burst  forth  in  every  part  of  the  empire  ? 

But  admitting  for  a  moment  that  the  measure  is 
sound  in  its  principles,  is  it  consistent  with  good 
faith  to  push  it  forwards  as  a  postscript  to  the  Union, 
a  proposition  which  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings,  be- 
cause it  is  deemed  ruinous  to  the  safety  and  interest 
of  those  who  principally  supported  the  Union,  and 
who  supported  it  under  a  very  different  expectation, 
known  to  prevail  in  their  minds,  and  warranted  (as 
they  thought)  by  what  had  passed  in  1795  ? 

There  is,  however,  a  larger  point  of  view.  Is  the 
measure  applicable  to   the  actual    circumstances  of 

*  In  1791  Lord  Auckland  risked  everything  by  opposing  the  views 
of  the  Government  with  respect  to  the  Russian  war ;  and  it  is  to  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Pitt  that  lie  appreciated  the  motives  of  Lord  Auckland, 
and  became  convinced  that  his  opinions  were  well  founded. 
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the  British  empire  ?  Is  it  eligible  and  wise  ?  Is  it 
moral  and  justifiable  before  God  and  man  to  force  a 
disunion  among  your  friends,  and  expose  the  whole 
Government  of  the  country  to  the  mockery  and  mis- 
chief of  our  enemies,  and  to  eventual  submission,  and 
all  this  in  the  conjuncture  and  crisis  of  the  most 
accumulated  difficulties  ? 

Permit  me  to  advance  one  step  farther.  I  will  ad- 
mit, for  a  moment,  that  the  measure  is  so  eligible  in 
its  tendency  and  so  right  in  its  principles  as  to  justify 
you  in  sacrificing  many  friends  to  it,  and  in  exposing 
the  kingdom  to  great  embarrassments  in  the  pursuit 
of  it.  Still,  is  it  so  clear,  is  it  quite  so  clear,  that  it 
will  have  the  concurrence  of  any  one  branch  of  the 
legislature  ?  If  it  be  likely  to  fail  in  any  of  those 
branches  (and  God  avert  the  effect  which  it  may  pos- 
sibly have  on  one  *  of  them) ;  if  it  be  certain  to  meet 
with  a  great  and  serious  obstruction  in  each  of  these 
branches,  will  the  inevitable  agitation  and  impression 
of  such  a  struggle,  even  if  the  point  could  be  carried, 
be  compensated  by  any  good  to  be  derived  from  the 
modern  theory  of  adapting  old  establishments  to  new 
circumstances,  of  weighing  religious  tenets  in  the 
scale  of  popularity,  and  of  being  guided  by  what  is 
called  the  will  of  the  people  and  the  freedom  of 
religious  opinion  ? 

Is  it,  in  plain  words,  advisable  or  right  to  try  such 
a  measure  without  previously  ascertaining  that  it 
will  have  the  concurrence  of  the  Crown,  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  law,  and  of  the  leading  individual  and 
great  interests  by  which  your  Government  have  been 
so  steadily  supported  ? 

Lastly,  if  these  suggestions  be  solid  in  part,  are 
they  not  at  least  sufficient  to  require  a  pause,  and 
will  it  not  be  consonant  to  the  manly  wisdom  of  your 
mind  to  bear  down  in  the  interim  all  attempts  to 
move  a  business  replete  with  mischief  and  with  dan- 
ger and  hazard  beyond  calculation  ? 

*  The  King. 
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I  will  close  with  a  last  request.  I  wish  this  letter 
to  be  shown  to  the  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not 
fit  for  any  other  eye.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  fit  for 
his.  I  have  not  had  the  means  of  seeking  or  learning 
his  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  I  look  with  diffidence 
to  my  own  sense  respecting  others  in  a  period  when 
the  hand  of  Providence,  for  some  dreadful  purpose, 
seems  to  persuade  men's  minds  to  involve  in  calamity 
and  destruction  every  establishment,  every  principle, 
and  every  public  individual  interest  that  is  near  and 
dear  to  my  mind  and  heart. 

Mr.  Pitt  must  have  received  this  letter  before  he 
had  sent  his  letter  to  the  Kino;  announcing  his  in- 
tention  of  bringing  forward  a  measure  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  on  this  very  day  he  seems  to  have 
wavered  in  his  determination,  for  Mr.  Addington, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  King  to  persuade  him  to 
abandon  his  intention,  "  so  far  believed  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, that,  in  his  answer  to  the  King,  he  encouraged 
his  Majesty  to  expect  a  satisfactory  arrangement." 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  King's  letter  of  the  31st  to 
Mr.  Addington,  in  which  the  King  states  that  he  is 
"  highly  pleased  at  the  just  grounds  to  hope  that 
Mr.  Pitt  will  see  the  impropriety  of  his  giving  coun- 
tenance to  a  proposition  not  less  big  with  danger 
than  absurdity." 

However,  Mr.  Pitt  again  changed  his  mind,  and  on 
February  the  1st  he  sent  his  letter  to  the  King. 

Mr.  Pitt  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  Saturday,  January  31st,  1801, 
(Private.)  8  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  have  many  reasons  for  not 
wishing  to  say  much  in  answer  to  your  letter  of  this 
morning.  W  idely  as  we  differ  on  the  subject  itself 
which  led  to  it,  I  am  afraid  we  should  differ  at  least 
as  much  as  to  the  question  on  which  side  there  had 
been  a  failure  of  friendship,  confidence,  or  attention 
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in  reference  to  this  business.  I  feel  this  so  strongly 
that  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it.  Nothing  belonging  to 
this  occurrence,  painful  as  it  is  to  my  personal  feel- 
ings with  respect  to  yourself,  can  make  me  forget 
how  long  and  how  sincerely  I  have  been,  affec- 
tionately yours, 

W.  Pitt. 

Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Hatsell. 

(Private.)  Palace  Yard,  February  7th. 

My  clear  Sir,  —  You  may  possibly  have  heard,  and 
if  not  you  will  soon  hear,  in  confidence,  from  other 
quarters,  that  the  unhappy  business  which  I  stated 
in  my  letter  of  Thursday  last,  is  ending  in  a  schism 
among  the  ministers,  and  in  the  retiring  of  several 
of  the  most  efficient.  I  see  with  concern  for  the 
public  this  addition  to  the  difficulties  which  already 
press  upon  us.  And  I  am  grieved  more  than  I  can 
describe  to  you  by  the  divisions  which  will  take  place 
among  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  live  and 
act  together  with  friendship  and  entire  affection. 
And  it  is  but  poor  consolation  to  me  to  have  no 
prominent  concern  in  the  discussion,  and  to  be 
determined  not  to  go  beyond  the  line  of  my  present 
situation. 

Few  embarrassments,  however,  are  quite  so  des- 
perate as  they  seem  to  be,  and,  at  the  worst,  I  see 
that  a  respectable  Government  may  still  be  formed, 
and,  I  think,  will  be  formed,  to  keep  the  great  ma- 
chine, for  a  time  at  least,  from  dissolution. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  for  your  secret  information 
till  you  learn  it  in  detail  from  better  authority. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  most  sincerely  yours, 

Auckland. 


Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  William  Eden. 

(Quite  private.)  Palace  Yard,  February  8th,  Sunday  Night. 

My  dear  William, — When  you  see  what  has  been 
going  forward  in  the  interior  of  Government,  you 
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will  easily  comprehend  that  I  must  have  passed  the 
last  ten  days  in  an  incessant  bustle.  I  found  time, 
however,  to  write  a  confidential  letter  to  your  Dean*, 
as  I  thought  that  it  might  be  acceptable  to  him  to  be 
informed  of  the  truth  of  the  case,  however  much  he 
may  regret  its  tendency  and  consequences. 

It  is  superfluous  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Pitt's  intended 
resignation  is  an  occurrence  most  painful  to  my 
feelings.  I  lament  it  for  his  sake,  as  I  do  not  think  it 
calculated  to  add  lustre  to  his  great  character  :  it  will 
be  thought  ill-timed,  and  a  withdrawing  in  a  crisis  of 
accumulated  difficulties.  I  lament  it  for  my  own  sake, 
for,  in  despite  of  all  friendly  professions  and  intentions, 
these  differences  on  essential  points  tend  to  estrange 
men  from  each  other ;  and  there  is  no  other  individual 
in  official  life  with  whom  I  can  ever  bring  myself  to 
have  the  same  pleasant  intimacy.  But,  above  all,  I 
lament  it  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  which  never  so 
much  wanted  the  joint  exertion  of  all  the  great 
abilities.  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Dundas,  Lord  Camden, 
Mr.  Windham,  and  Lord  Spencer,  will  also  (it  is  sup- 
posed) resign,  and  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Rose,  and  Mr. 
Long.     I  have  not  heard  of  any  others. 

If  you  hear  reports  that  I  am  going  to  any  respon- 
ponsible  or  higher  office,  do  not  believe  them  ;  but  say 
nothing.  It  will  not  be  so  ;  I  have  no  such  views  or 
wishes.     Au  contraire. 

The  Irish  Union  has  produced  this  disunion.  The 
point  of  difference  has  been  whether  to  repeal  the 
test  laws ;  which  they  who  remain  in  office  consider 
as  barriers  established  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
for  the  safety  of  our  civil  and  religious  constitution. 
The  repeal  of  those  laws  would  open  to  the  Catholics, 
and  to  every  description  of  Dissenters,  the  judicial 
offices,  the  executive  offices,  and  Parliament. 

You  will,  I  believe,  find  a  good  deal  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  Blackstone. 

Xo  more  at  present.     Yours  very  affectionately, 

Auckland. 

*  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson. 
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Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Addington. 

Palace  Yard,  February  9th,  1801. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  During  the  course,  and  in  the  first 
result,  of  the  difficulties  and  businesses  brought  upon 
you  by  the  late  unexpected  and  inexplicable  calamity, 
I  did  not  think  proper  to  interrupt  you  :  because  I 
felt  that  I  could  only  concur  in  your  anxious  wishes 
to  prevent  what  has  happened,  and  that  I  could  not 
offer  any  suggestion  which  would  not  present  itself 
more  correctly  to  your  mind  and  judgment. 

In  the  actual  state  of  circumstances,  the  respect 
which  I  owe  both  to  you  and  to  myself,  induces  me 
to  say,  that  I  shall  continue  to  pursue  the  line  which 
my  sense  of  duty  to  the  King,  and  of  parliamentary 
consistency  presents  to  me.  And  in  pursuing  that 
line  I  have  no  public  wish  whatever  but  to  promote 
a  safe  termination  of  the  severe  struggles  which  press 
upon  us,  and  to  preserve  the  independence,  the  pros- 
perity, the  honour,  and  the  civil  and  religious  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire. 

I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  sincerely  yours, 

Auckland. 

Lord  Hobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Tuesday,  9  o'clock. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, —  I  have  received  a  note 
from  the  Speaker  desiring  to  see  me  between  ten  and 
twelve  this  morning. 

I  cannot  help  feeling  very  doubtful  what  I  ought 
to  do,  but  do  not  think  I  shall  decide  anything  at  the 
interview.  —  Affectionately  yours, 

Hobart. 

Dr.  Cyril  Jackson*  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Wednesday,  February  11th,  1801. 

My  Lord,  —  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  my 
thanks   for  the  letters   with  which   you    so   kindly 

*  Dean  of  Christchurch. 
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favoured  mo,  and  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  have 
been  withheld  from  expressing  those  thanks  sooner, 
merely  by  the  fear  of  intruding  upon  you  at  a  moment 
like  the  present  one. 

Another  friend,  who,  like  your  Lordship,  without 
being  in  the  Cabinet,  had  the  means  of  accurate  in- 
formation, has  been  equally  good  to  me,  though,  in  fact, 
the  result  has  been,  that  I  had  a  week  more  of  silent 
misery  to  myself  than  would  have  been  otherwise  the 
case.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  word  misery,  strong 
as  it  may  be.  The  truth  is,  that  I  never  did  feel 
misery  on  the  subject  of  public  affairs  before  — never 
before  was  I  thoroughly  alarmed.  In  all  other  con- 
junctures I  could  conceive,  as  possible,  at  least  some 
mode  of  averting  the  evil.  In  the  present  case  I  see 
none.  If  it  were  possible  that  the  same  persons 
should  resume  their  former  situations  to-morrow 
morning,  the  mischief  already  done  is  incalculable 
and  without  remedy. 

As  far  as  I  am  now  informed  I  do  not  scruple  to  say 
that  I  have  yet  seen  or  heard  nothing  which  justifies* 
Mr.  Pitt  in  having  taken  a  step  productive  of  so  much 
evil;  and  I  am  deceived  if  the  nation  at  large  will  not 
be  very  peremptory  in  calling  for  his  justification,  — 
and  admit  nothing  as  such  that  shall  be  at  all  less 
than  absolute  necessity.  As  far  as  I  am  now  informed, 
I  have  seen  nothing  which  could  amount  to  that. 

Speaking  with  the  same  limitation,  I  must  also 
say  that  nothing  yet  presents  to  me  any  idea  of  an 
efficient  administration,  to  be  formed  from  the  re- 
maining materials  of  the  old  one,  and  the  friends  of 
the  old  one.  The  promise  of  support,  &c,  is  not  one 
by  which  at  my  age  I  can  be  deluded.  It  may  go  on 
for  a  little  time  —  its  continuance  is  a  moral  impossi- 
bility.f     And  then  what  remains  to  us  ! 

*  What  makes  Mr.  Titt's  resignation  more  unjustifiable  is,  that  on  the 
important  point  of  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  which 
had  answered  so  well  in  Canada,  all  the  great  statesmen  and  even  t  lie 
King  were  agreed. 

f  A  good  prophecy. 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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Of  the  sentiments  of  this  place  T  can  have  no  doubt. 
But  in  some  way  or  other  we  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
nation  must  be  made  to  understand  on  what  grounds 
Mr.  Pitt  has  taken  this  step,  and  what  were  the  points 
really  at  issue. 

But  I  beg  your  Lordship's  pardon  for  trespassing 
upon  you  so  long.  Yet  after  the  kindness  of  your 
letters  I  could  not  content  myself  with  less  than 
opening  to  you  the  real  state  of  my  mind. 

And  now,  because  it  is  my  fundamental  maxim 
that  duties  of  any  sort,  be  they  great  or  small,  are 
always  the  best  comforters,  and  because  it  is  my  duty 
at  present  to  assist  censors  in  correcting  Lent  verses, 
I  shall  amuse  myself  this  evening  with  seeing  how 
your  son  has  succeeded  in  describing  the  life  and 
manners  of  a  gipsy. 

I  am,  with  great  truth  and  respect,  my  Lord,  your 
Lordship's  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 

Cyril  Jackson. 

Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Beresford. 

(Private.)  February  14th. 

My  dear  Beresford, —  I  write  merely  to  say  what 
you  will  probably  hear,  or  may  have  already  heard 
from  others,  that  the  excellent  King  is  seriously  and 
alarmingly  indisposed.*  His  fever  is  continual,  and  it 
certainly  affects  his  mind,  though  not  with  a  loss  of 
reason  ;  but  with  an  agitation  and  disposition  to  talk. 
The  bad  symptoms  have  been  increasing  several  days, 
are  now  come  to  such  a  height,  that  it  is  not  thought 
right  to  have  any  further  concealment  or  reserve. 

I  wish  but  hardly  expect  to  send  you  a  better 
account. 

Yours  ever, 

Auckland. 

Mr.  Gaiiike  to  Lord  Auckland. 
The  Emperor  of   Russia  certainly  died  a  violent 

*  In  consequence  of  the  illness  of  the  King,  Mr.  Pitt  offered  to  give 
up  the  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
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death.*  The  conspirators,  headed  by  Valerien  Zou- 
bow (brother  of  Plato  Zoubow  the  favourite  of  Cathe- 
rine II.),  found  their  way  to  his  apartment  in  the 
night  of  the  24th  ult.  The  sentinel  near  the  door 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  Zoubow  entered  the  room 
alone,  and  proposed  the  signature  of  an  act  of  abdi- 
cation ;  which  the  Emperor  was  preparing  to  comply 
with,  when  he  suddenly  seized  Zoubow  by  the  collar. 
The  signal  being  then  given,  the  other  conspirators 
rushed  in  ;  the  Emperor  fell  on  his  knees,  and  begged 
for  his  life,  but  was  told  it  was  now  too  late.  One  of 
them  struck  him  down  with  a  musket,  and  he  was 
immediately  strangled  in  his  sash. 

B.  Garlike. 

After  the  recovery  of  the  King  the  new  ministe- 
rial arrangements  took  place,  Mr.  Addington  having 
shown  a  great  unwillingness  to  give  up  his  important 
position,  although  Mr.  Pitt  had  offered  to  give  up  the 
Catholic  question  and  to  return  to  office.  Lord  Hobart 
became  Secretary  at  War,  Lord  Eldon  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. The  Duke  of  Portland  remained  as  Home 
and  Lord  Hawkesbury  succeeded  Lord  Grenville  as 
Foreign  Secretary. 

Although  since  Lord  Auckland's  letter  in  January, 
there  had  been  a  coolness,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  open  breach  between  him  and  Mr.  Pitt,  until  his 
speechf  on  March  20th  in  the  debate  on  Lord  Darnley's 
motion. 

The  following  is  the  passage  which  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
sidered offensive,  and  broke  off  his  intercourse  with 
Lord  Auckland  :  — 

"It  is  not  in  human  nature,  nor  history,  that 
generals  inured  to  great  actions,  and  born  to  achieve 
them,  can,  without  motives  of  good  and  superior 
import,  get  into  their  post-chaise  and  quit  their  army 
in  the  time  of  action.     I  am  obliged  then  to  have 

*  On  the  25th  of  March. 

•j"  Lord  Auckland  sent  a  copy  of  his  speech  to  his  friend  Lord  Mal- 
mesbury,  who  seems  to  have  agreed  with  it,  but  was  amazed  at  Lord 
Auckland's  ingratitude. 
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recourse  to  the  words  of  a  noble  Earl  (Carlisle),  and 
to  say  there  is  in  this  business  a  mystery,  and  some- 
thing difficult  for  one  man  to  explain  to  another. 
There  is  a  veil  through  which  the  eye  cannot  pene- 
trate. Time  and  circumstances  may  remove  that 
veil."  * 


Lord  Carnarvon^  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Bagshot,  April  2nd,  1801. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  directed  my  second,  Mr. 
Debrett,  to  fire  a  shot  at  you  the  moment  he  is  loaded. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  have,  in  close  imitation  of  modern 
generals,  got  into  my  post-chaise,  and  drove  as  fast  as 
I  can  go  from  the  field  of  battle.  Yesterday  morning 
I  called  at  Young's,  in  my  way  to  your  house,  to  in- 
form him  of  my  departure,  and  to  subject  my  artillery 
to  your  inspection,  and  I  found  that  you  had  already 
deserted  the  field,  so  that  our  reputations,  as  to  that 
point  at  least,  I  flatter  myself,  are  on  a  par,  and  at 
least  as  fair  as  those  of  our  late  renegade  chiefs.  I 
have,  however,  the  advantage  over  you,  for  if  our 
flight  has  impeached  the  character  of  either  of  us  for 
valour,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  re-establishing 
my  fame  in  the  defence  of  the  poor  farmers,  meals- 
men  and  bakers  in  the  environs  of  Plymouth  ;  and  by 
preventing  their  neighbours  starving  by  putting  a 
shorter  end  to  the  lives  of  those  who  don't  like  to  die 
with  an  empty  stomach. 

I  am  thither  bound  by  order  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York,  to  draw  my  sword  and  sheath 

*  Time  and  circumstances  have  not  removed  this  veil ;  it  is  still  as 
impenetrable  as  ever.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  observes  that 
"  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  at  this  crisis  was  as  unintelligible  to  those  of  his 
contemporaries,  to  whom  it  was  known,  as  it  is  to  us  at  present. 

"  We  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  justify,  and  scarcely  even  to  explain, 
the  course  which  he  pursued.  Why,  if  he  was  so  willing  to  remain  in 
March,  he  was  so  resolved  to  resign  in  February, — or  why,  if  he  was  so 
resolved  on  resigning  in  February,  he  was  willing  to  remain  in  March, 
we  are  equally  unable  to  determine."  —  Edinburgh  Review  for  1858,  pp. 
136,  137. 

f  Henry,  first  Earl. 
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my  pen.  I  trust  my  very  dear  friend  and  allies' 
protest  against  your  speech  (though  protests  are  at 
this  moment  unfashionable),  will  neither  be  deemed 
libellous  nor  treasonable,  nor  merit  being  expunged. 

1  remain,  with  great  regard  for  everything  but 
your  calculations  when  they  differ  from  mine,  my 
dear  Lord,  most  faithfully  and  sincerely  yours, 

Carnarnon. 

Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Hugh  Elliot. 

Eden  Farm,  April  4th. 

My  dear  Elliot, — Though  we  never  hear  from  you 
and  rarely  write  to  you,  we  often  affectionately  recol- 
lect you,  and  trust  that  the  same  sentiment  prevails 
on  your  part. 

In  truth,  I  have  long  ceased  to  write  letters,  except 
on  current  businesses ;  for  the  public  prospects  are 
become  so  gloomy,  that  it  is  painful  to  advert  to 
them ;  and  they  have  been  made  much  worse  by  the 
late  secession  of  the  men  alone  able  to  make  them 
better.  I  am  tempted  to  send  to  you  the  substance 
of  a  short  speech  which  I  lately  had  occasion  to  make 
on  that  subject,  and  which  was  thought  by  some  to 
evince  a  degree  of  impatience,  although,  in  fact,  it  fell 
far  short  of  my  private  feelings  respecting  the  event 
alluded  to.  All  these  matters  lead  me  to  seek 
happiness  (where  I  find  it  by  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence), within  my  own  family.  My  two  married 
daughters  are  comforts  to  us,  to  themselves,  and  to 
their  husbands,  beyond  all  description  ;  and  the 
others  of  our  young  crowd  are  coming  forward  well. 
We  are  passing  two  or  three  weeks  at  this  place,  and 
all  in  perfect  health. 

I  say  nothing  either  of  the  operations  of  war,  or  of 
the  negotiations  for  peace. 

"  Deus  haec  fortasse  benignus 
lteducet  in  melius." 

Yours  very  affectionately, 

Auckland. 
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Mr.  Hugh  Elliot  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dresden  *,  June  1st,  1801. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
the  communication  of  the  printed  part  of  a  speech 
you  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  alluding;  to  the 
late  change  in  administration.  You  will  easily  con- 
ceive how  perfectly  mysterious  and  unintelligible  the 
secret  arrangements  in  Government  in  Great  Britain 
must  be  to  any  person  who  has  passed  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  his  life  abroad  as  I  have  done.  In  the 
course  of  nearly  thirty  years'  service  in  the  diplomatic 
career,  I  have  witnessed  so  many  changes,  both  in 
domestic  and  foreign  politics,  that  I  have  certainly 
attained  one  of  the  qualities  which  Horace  quotes  as 
appropriate  to  a  wise  man, — nil  admirari,  —  to  be  sur- 
prised at  nothing.  Another  axiom,  of  my  own,  will 
perhaps  not  be  admitted  by  you  to  the  extent  I  give 
it,  viz.,  that  the  abilities  of  public  men  in  England 
are  very  much  upon  a  level,  and  that  when  they  in 
their  turn  are  called  upon  to  guide  the  helm  of  state, 
they  will  all  pretty  nearly  hold  the  same  course,  and 
only  be  carried  some  degrees  quicker  or  slower  down 
the  irresistible  stream  of  events,  whose  real  direction 
comes,  I  hope,  from  above,  and  which  no  human  force 
or  contrivance  can  stem. 

England  is  still  what  it  has  been  many  years,  the 
first  country  in  the  world  for  maritime  power,  for 
financial  and  commercial  resources,  for  a  free  and 
equal  government,  for  moral  principle,  for  the  general 
belief  of  Christianity  and  religious  practice  of  its  most 
essential  duties.  With  these  advantages,  I  trust  that 
our  present  set  of  governors  will  have  it  as  much 
in  their  power  as  their  predecessors,  to  profit  of  all 
the  energies  of  a  brave  and  generous  nation  in  its 
own  defence.  However  unimportant  it  may  be  to 
them,  I  can  say  with  sincerity  that  they  have  equally 
my  good  wishes.     My  brother  will  soon  finish  his 

*  Mr.  Hindi  Elliot  returned  to  England  in  1802. 
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episode  in  the  diplomatic  line.  The  nomination  of 
Paget  as  his  successor*  is  not  flattering  to  me,  as 
being  the  senior  minister  now  in  the  King's  service. 
But  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to  repine  at  the 
many  mortifications  of  this  sort  I  have  met  with,  as 
there  are  few  foreign  situations  which  pay  themselves. 
For  the  good  of  the  public  service,  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  if  Government  did  not  so  frequently  put 
long  and  dear  bought  experience  aside.  Much  of  our 
misfortunes  and  disappointments,  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  our  allies  in  this  war,  has,  in  my  poor 
opinion,  arisen  from  a  mistaken  selection  of  our  own 
agents  upon  the  continent. 

Your  ever  affectionate, 

H.  Elliot. 

Lord  Rosslyn  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Weymouth,  Aug.  16th,  1801. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  could  not  execute  Lady  Auck- 
land's commission  till  I  found  a  fair  opportunity  of 
introducing  the  subject  to  which  it  belonged  ;  and  as 
it  did  not  press,  I  waited  till  it  came  round  in  the 
course  of  conversation.  Her  Majesty  read  the  letter 
attentively  and  with  interest.  She  spoke  with  great 
regard  of  the  unfortunate  Duchessf,  and  favourably 
of  the  manner  of  her  eldest  son. %  Returning  the 
letter  to  me,  she  desired  that  Lady  Auckland  would 
mention  in  her  letter  the  interest  her  Majesty  feels 
in  all  that  concerns  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  the 
esteem  in  which  she  holds  her  character. 

Windham  and  I,  who  are  the  only  persons  here 
who  talk  politics  together,  are  perfectly  content  with 
your  plan  of  peace  in  its  utmost  extent,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  deal  upon  lower  terms.  I  can,  with 
perfect  satisfaction,  confirm  to  you  all  that  you  may 
have  heard  of  their  Majesties'  perfect  health.  The 
King,  1  think,  has  at  no  time  when  I  have  had  the 
means  of  seeing  him  every  day  and  often  all  the  day, 

*  At  Vienna.  j  Of  Orleans.  }  Louis  Philippe. 
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appeared  to  be  in  so  steady  a  state  of  health.  He 
might  at  times  appear  to  those  who  have  always  seen 
him  in  high  spirits,  to  be  rather  low ;  but  the  case 
really  is,  that  his  manner  is  much  more  composed, 
and  he  is  always  ready  to  enter  into  conversation 
when  it  is  going  on,  though  he  does  not  always  start 
it.  He  is  become  also  more  moderate  in  his  exer- 
cise, and  admits  that  it  is  possible  to  be  fatigued. 

Public  events  seem  at  present  to  give  no  occasion 
for  uneasiness,  and  I  trust  they  will  continue  in  such 
a  state  as  not  to  ruffle  his  mind,  the  composure  of 
which  is  the  great  point  on  which  the  fate  of  our 
country  depends. 

The  weather  here  is  delightful  for  sailing,  but 
rather  too  warm  for  any  other  exercise.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  fix  any  time  for  my  stay,  but  I  rather 
suppose  the  month  will  terminate  my  western  expe- 
dition. 

I  give  you  sincere  joy  of  all  that  the  holidays 
bring  within  your  happy  circle.     My  love  to  all. 

Yours  ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

Rosslyn. 

Lord  Auckland  to  Lord  Clare. 

(Quite  private.)  Eden  Farm,  October  12th. 

My  dear  Lord  Clare,  —  If  you  were  to  draw  your 
judgment  from  our  consumption  of  crackers  and 
tallow  candles,  you  would  infer  that  the  peace*  is 
very  popular.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
Much  dissatisfaction  is  arising  in  the  commercial 
body,  and  in  the  middle  classes.  I  shall  first  explain 
what  I  mean  by  sending  the  enclosed  letter  solely  for 
your  own  reading  :  it  is  written  by  one  of  my 
brothers,  a  very  respectable  and  intelligent  mer- 
chant, who  has  always  been  (without  any  view  or  wish 
of  favour)  most  steadily  attached  to  the  King's  Go- 
vernment.    Have  the  goodness  to  return  the  letter  to 


*  The  preliminary  treaty  was  signed  October  1st. 
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me.  I  do  not  yet  see  that  any  of  the  attacks  upon 
the  articles  have  been  levelled  at  the  most  vulnerable 
part :  I  mean  the  giving  up  of  Malta,  which  was  in- 
finitely the  most  valuable  of  our  conquests,  and 
which,  when  once  abandoned  by  us,  is  lost  for  ever 
to  us,  though  at  all  times  liable,  as  before,  to  be 
gained  to  France  by  intrigue.  And  thus  we  have 
exposed  the  Turkish  empire,  our  Turkish  and  Italian 
trade,  Egypt,  the  East  Indies,  &c.  I  deeply  re- 
gretted this  when  I  learnt  that  it  was  likely ;  but  the 
necessity  of  making  peace  was  thought  to  supersede 
all  objections;  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true  that  Mr. 
Pitt  fully  approved  the  terms  prior  to  the  signature, 
and  that  they  had  been  discussed  with  him  from  time 
to  time  through  the  whole  negotiation.  I  am  almost 
afraid  to  hear  what  the  King's  private  sentiments  are. 
It  is  a  crisis  which  I  dread  for  him,  and  yet  he  will 
feel  that  his  ministers  must  be  maintained  and  de- 
fended in  what  they  have  done.  They  certainly  had 
a  choice  only  between  great  evils,  and  that  choice 
was  a  result  of  the  strange  conduct  of  the  late 
cabinet  in  the  pretended  dispute  about  the  Catholic 
question. 

You  will  have  been  amused  by  Mr.  Fox's  speech 
at  his  anniversary.  The  song  immediately  after  the 
speech  strikes  my  ear  as  peculiarly  appropriate, 
"  Flow,  thou  purple  regal  stream,"  meaning,  I  sup- 
pose, the  claret,  and  not  the  royal  rills  of  the  guillo- 
tine. 

The  "  Morning  Post  "  asserts  that  at  the  house 
opposite  to  citizen  Otto,  there  was  a  transparency  of 
the  ingenuous,  good  and  benevolent  Bonaparte,  with 
an  inscription,  "  The  saviour  of  the  universe."  Here, 
also,  the  language  was  appropriate ;  anything  short 
of  blasphemy  would  have  been  a  platitude. 

Were  you  not  ashamed  of  our  betes,  badauds  and 
blackguards  in  changing  themselves  into  coach-horses 
to  drag  the  carriage  of  Bonaparte's  aide-de-camp  ?  * 

*  General  Lauriston. 
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The  poor  Jacobin  was  as  much  alarmed  as  Jean  de 
Brie,  and  suspected  that  he  was  going  to  suffer  the 
fate  of  Jean  de  Brie's  colleagues.* 

1  know  nothing  yet  respecting  the  sentiments  and 
public  conduct  of  several  individuals,  whose  names 
will  occur  to  you  on  this  occasion.  But  nothing  is 
so  bad  (or  so  good)  as  it  seems  to  be  at  first,  and 
possibly  the  ministers  may  sail  with  tolerable  success 
through  the  storm. 

Lady  Auckland's  kindest  compliments.  Yours 
most  sincerely, 

Auckland. 

P.S.  Lest  you  should  not  have  seen  Peter  Porcu- 
pine's paper,  which  drew  much  attention,  I  will  en- 
close it. 

(Private.) 

I  believe  that  by  some  original  explanation, 
the  motions  and  business  on  the  part  of  Government 
in  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  conducted  by  Lord 
Pelham. 


Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dover  Street,  October  12th. 

My  dear  Brother,  —  I  saw  the  senseless  rabble 
adoring  Bonaparte's  satellite f,  and  was  never  more 
hurt.  To  remove  my  bile  I  went  a  riding,  but  meet- 
ing Mr.  Fawkener,  the  good  effects  of  the  jolting  were 
more  than  counteracted  by  his  remarks  on  the  treaty 
and  the  events  of  the  morning.  They  are  best  detailed 
in  the  "  Morning  Post,"  which  I  enclose :  it  will,  not- 
withstanding your  just  indignation,  amuse  you.  The 
"Porcupine,"J  indignant,  suspends  his  publication 
for  a  few  days,  and  will  then,  having  charged  his 
quills  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  venom,  discharge 
them  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Lord  Hawkesbury. 


*  Murdered  at  Rastadt. 


I  Cobbett's  paper. 


f  General  Lauriston. 
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Preparations  have  been  made  to  illuminate  again 
this  evening.  I  shall  rejoice  if  the  heavens,  as  on 
Saturday,  interpose  to  keep  the  peace. 

Lauriston's  taking  up  his  lodging  in  St.  James's 
Street  was  not,  I  am  convinced,  the  effect  of  chance 
— the  mob  appeared  ready  to  obey  any  commands 
that  he  might  have  issued. 

Adieu,  ever  your  obliged  and  affectionate  brother, 

Henley. 


Lord  Hobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Ham  Common,  October  14th,  1801. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  I  must  fairly  acknow- 
ledge, that  having  gratified  my  own  feelings  by  writ- 
ing the  letter  which  vou  have  seen,  and  which  Mr. 
Addington  enclosed  to  Lord  Pelham,  I  am  by  no 
means  sorry  that  the  drudgery  of  the  House  of  Lords 
is  placed  in  Lord  Pelham's*  hands,  and  more  especi- 
ally, as  in  point  of  strict  official  propriety  and  prac- 
tice (except  in  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
and  perhaps  other  exceptions  that  I  know  nothing  of), 
it  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  Home  Department. 

Since  the  Union  the  communication  with  and 
patronage  of  Ireland  furnish  an  additional  payment. 
I  cannot,  however,  help  adding  that  in  Lord  Pel- 
ham's  situation  I  would  not  have  made  the  claim. 

After  what  passed  at  the  cabinet  yesterday  it  will 
be  entirely  the  fault  of  my  colleague  if  a  new  and 
better  arrangement  does  not  immediately  take  place 
in  the  adminstration  of  Irish  affairs.  In  return  for 
your  enclosure  I  send  one  from  Cooke  received  this 
day.     It  is  beyond  comment. 

My  blood,  too,  would  have  boiled  at  the  reception 
of  Bonaparte's  aide-de-camp,  if  I  had  not  known 
that  there  were  a  great  many  Jacobins  in  London, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  for  them 


*   Lord  Pelham,    the  Home  Secretary,   who  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  became  the  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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to  show  their  attachment  to  any  man  who  had  been 
sent  to  this  country  upon  an  occasion  certainly  not 
unfavourable  to  the  French  Government. 

There  certainly  are  some  exceptions  to  the  great 
and  unbounded  joy  upon  the  peace ;  but  I  would 
ask  these  men  (I  do  not  mean  such  as  Windham, 
whose  passions  are  so  deeply  engaged  that  they  would 
sacrifice  everything  to  their  gratification)  whether,  if 
they  had  been  to  decide  upon  peace  or  war,  or  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  former  has  been  made,  they 
would  have  ventured  to  take  the  latter  alternative; 
and  having  made  peace,  I  think  it  better  at  least 
to  affect  a  belief  in  its  permanency,  although  I  might 
be  prepared  for  a  different  result,  than  to  put  on  the 
face  of  mystification  and  disappointment,  and  to 
suffer  my  mind  to  be  tormented  with  the  recollection 
of  horrors  which,  to  have  punished  effectually,  would 
have  been  highly  gratifying.  But  it  being  quite 
evident  that  the  means  were  not  in  our  power,  to 
waste  more  blood  and  expend  more  treasure  (if  we 
had  it),  merely  because  we  could  not  subdue  our 
excitement  at  the  abominations  which  had  been  prac- 
tised in  France,  did  not  appear  advisable  upon  a 
principle  either  of  humanity  or  finance. 

The  question  has  long  ago  been  brought  to  a  ques- 
tion of  terms  —  and  the  more  we  look  at  it  in  that 
light,  fairly  viewing  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  more  likely  we  shall  be  to  see  it  in  its  true 
and  rational  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  colour. 

Mr.  Pitt  did  not  dine  at  Lord  Hawkesbury's  on 
Sunday,  or  yesterday  at  Mr.  Addington's,  where  I 
was  of  the  company.  General  Lauriston  was  at  both 
dinners.  He  is  the  son  of  a  Mr.  Law,  who  some 
years  ago  was  governor  of  Pondicherry,  where  he 
was  born.  He  is  of  a  very  dark  complexion,  and  ex- 
tremely like  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy :  his  manners  are 
not  those  of  a  Frenchman,  being  perfectly  quiet  and 
unaffected.  He  is  said  to  be  a  good  soldier,  was 
chef  de  brigade  of  Horse  Artillery,  and  distinguished 
himself  particularly  in   the   last    Italian    campaign. 
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Bonaparte  has  sent  a  most  pressing  and  highly 
complimentary  invitation  to  Lord  Cornwallis*  to  go 
to  Paris,  on  his  way  to  Amiens,  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

If  Lord  Grenville  really  means  (which,  entire  nous, 
is  strongly  suspected)  to  take  a  part  in  the  House  of 
Lords  against  the  peace,  we  shall  be  in  great  want  of 
your  assistance. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

Hobart. 


Lord  Hobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Ham  Common,  Tuesday  Night. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — I  send  you  the  "  Porcu- 
pine" of  this  day,  which  contains  the  republication  of 
the  strictures  of  yesterday  upon  the  peace. 

In  my  ride  down  I  had  a  full  conversation  with  Mr. 
Addington  upon  House  of  Lords'  management,  and 
stated  all  I  felt  upon  the  subject  with  perfect  can- 
dour. His  opinion  was,  that  I  should  continue  to  exer- 
cise those  functions  which  I  had  performed  in  the  last 
session,  and  that  I  should  write  to  the  Irish  Lords  as 
he  intended  to  do  to  the  Commons. 

Pray  send  me  some  names  for  addressers. 

Mr.  Addington  seemed  to  think  that  Freeling  was 
in  habits  of  constant  communication  with  his  brother, 
and  particularly  upon  the  points  you  mentioned. 

I  was  glad  to  learn  that  that  the  King  is  in  good 
humour  with  the  peace. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

Hobart. 

Lord  Hobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Confidential  and  secret.)  Downing  Street,  Oct.  16th,  1801. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  The  enclosed,  which  I  must  re- 
quest you  would  return  to  me  immediately,  removes 

*  Lord  Cornwallis  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
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all  doubt  respecting  Lord  Grenville's*  intentions,  and 
makes  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  call  all 
hands  upon  the  first  day  of  the  session. 

Your  assistance  upon  the  occasion  will  be  of  great 
importance,  and  I  hope  you  are  making  the  best  case 
for  us  you  can,  notwithstanding  some  struggles  which 
I  am  aware  it  must  cost  you. 

Affectionately  yours, 

HOBART. 


Lord  Eobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Ham  Common,  October  I7th;  1801. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — My  intimation  respect- 
ing Lord  Grenville  was  certainly  meant  seriously, 
and  to  the  full  as  seriously  as  you  could  have  under- 
stood it.  The  importance  of  the  conduct  you  may 
pursue  upon  the  subject  of  the  peace,  I  consider  two- 
fold. First :  with  a  view  to  the  assistance  its  sup- 
porters would  derive  from  the  exertion  of  your 
talents  and  information ;  and,  secondly :  considering 
the  part  you  have  taken  upon  all  questions  of  that 
nature,  the  decided  disapprobation  which  your  silence 
would  imply.  My  situation  as  Secretary  of  State, 
my  thorough  acquiescence  in  the  necessity  and  pro- 
priety of  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  and  my  deter- 
mination to  declare  my  opinion  to  that  effect  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner  I  can,  unavoidably  must 
involve  so  much  of  my  personal  credit  in  the  success 
of  the  measure  (that  although  I  may  be  at  liberty  to 
say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  those  motives  of 
private  credit,  or  public  duty,  which  you  may  feel 
upon  the  occasion),  I  consider  myself  precluded  from 
discussing  the  personal  satisfaction  by  which  you 
might  be  actuated  in  giving  it  your  support. 

Upon  the  subject  of  private  credit,  I  can,  with  per- 
fect sincerity,  assure  you  of  my  thorough  conviction, 
that  the  part  you  might  take,  in  resisting  Lord  Gren- 

*  Lord  Grenville's  opposition  to  the  peace  chiefly  rested  on  the  non- 
renewal of  Mr.  Eden's  treaty  of  1787,  respecting  the  East  Indies. 
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ville's  attempt  to  depreciate  the  Government,  could 
not  fail  of  raising  you  in  the  public  estimation,  and, 
more  especially,  as  it  is  an  occasion  upon  which  you 
cannot  be  supposed  not  to  have  formed  at  opinion ; 
and,  having  formed  one,  it  becomes  a  sort  of  public 
duty  to  declare  and  support  it. 

1  do  not  enter  into  the  subject  either  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
or  Mr.  Addington's  conduct  towards  you,  except  to 
say,  that  if  that  of  the  latter  is  to  govern  yours, 
you  may  be  under  no  difficulty  in  finding  in  it  a 
sufficient  justification  for  your  imposing  a  strict 
silence  upon  yourself;  and,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to 
say,  lest  it  should  operate  as  an  additional  induce- 
ment, that  he  came  into  my  room  when  I  was  writing 
to  you  yesterday,  and  expressed  great  anxiety  upon 
the  subject  of  your  active  support. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  wish 
respecting  information.  Hints  of  that  sort  you 
may  always  take  for  granted  cannot  be  superfluous, 
and  I  have  written  to  have  the  accounts  prepared.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  particular  ground  upon  which 
Mr.  Pitt  intends  to  rest  his  defence  of  the  peace  ;  but 
I  know  the  part  he  is  to  take  in  favour  both  of  the 
convention*  at  St.  Petersburg  and  the  preliminary 
treaty  with  France  will  be  of  the  most  decided 
nature,  and  that  his  conduct  will  form  a  contrast  to 
that  of  Lord  Grenville's  that  will  not  be  very  credit- 
able to  the  latter. 

I  never  had  much  reliance  on  the  continuance  of 
Lord  Grenville's  support,  but  always  thought  it  of 
essential  service  so  long  as  we  could  keep  it. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

HOBART. 

Lord  Sheffield  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Sheffield  Place,  19th  October. 

To  be  sure  you  are  the  last  man  from  whom  I  ex- 
pected such  marked  inattention  to  my  excellent  re- 

*  Negotiated  by  Lord  St.  Helens. 
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marks  on  the  deficiency  of  grain,  &c.  Look  to  page 
60,  and  you  will  see  the  whole  passage  you  recom- 
mend quoted  from  Hume. 

I  feel  much  annoyed  by  the  senseless  levity  of  the 
public  expression,  so  ridiculously  and  extravagantly 
in  favour  of  peace,  although  I  must  approve  it  as 
necessary.  Rejoicing  began  before  the  terms  were 
known,  and  has  continued,  without  the  slightest  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  of  establishing,  perhaps, 
the  inordinate  and  frightfully  overgrown  power  of 
France.  The  few  rational  men  with  whom  I  con- 
verse or  correspond,  and  are  capable  of  forming  a 
judgment,  shudder.  The  rejoicing,  however,  is  so 
general,  as  to  be  a  proof  of  how  completely  the 
nation  was  tired  of  the  war,  and  for  peace  on  any 
terms.  Considering  circumstances,  and  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  war  was  virtually  at  an  end,  I  doubt  whe- 
ther ministers  would  have  been  justified  in  declining 
terms  as  glorious  and  honourable  to  the  French  as 
they  are  the  contrary  to  us.  We  sacrifice  so  many 
conquests  for  a  peace  which  gives  no  security  in 
future.  We  have  yielded  every  point  and  every 
principle.  We  have  given  up  everything  without 
any  return  from  France ;  and,  what  I  deeply  feel,  we 
give  up  a  situation,  in  respect  to  preponderance  in 
possessions  and  in  naval  force,  which  we  never  shall 
again  possess.  I  am,  perhaps,  less  gratified  than 
others,  by  retaining  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  because  I 
abhor  the  extension  of  our  possessions  in  the  east 
and  in  the  west,  except  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion and  of  counteracting  France.  The  Prince  of 
Wales's  Island  in  the  East  is  more  convenient  for  our 
naval  force  than  Ceylon  ;  and  I  see  no  great  advantage 
in  adding  Trinidad  to  our  possessions,  while  we  hold 
so  many  West  India  islands  not  half  cultivated. 
Our  foreign  territories  already  draw  too  much  of  our 
capital  from  agriculture  and  better  purposes. 

There  are  those  who  wished  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  that  the  French  might  make  the  experiment  of 
invasion   and   thereby  incur  destruction,  and  conse- 
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quently  we  might  have  a  better  peace.  I  do  not  feel 
bold  enough  to  risk  such  an  experiment,  although  it 
might  be  an  hundred  to  one  in  our  favour.  The 
success  of  Bonaparte's  enterprise  with  a  fugitive 
army  which  ended  in  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  of 
our  desperate  invasion  of  Egypt,  were  not  more  im- 
probable than  a  French  army  landing  in  force  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

I  hope  we  shall  maintain  somewhat  of  the  principle 
of  the  Alien  Act, — a  principle  on  which  all  nations 
act.  If  the  Jacobins  should  again  prevail  in  France, 
they  will  endeavour  to  inoculate  or  introduce  their 
principles,  and  we  may  not  be  able  then  to  revive 
the  Alien  Act  without  risking  another  war  with 
France. 

As  I  must  go  to  London  on  the  29th  to  approve 
the  peace  and  to  vote  money,  I  may  hope  to  find  you 
there.  Most  truly  yours, 

Sheffield. 

Lord  Hobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Private.)  Ham  Common,  Saturday  night. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  I  return  Lord  Clare's 
letter,  and  am  truly  sorry  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  Government*  towards  him  should  have  been 
such  as  to  provoke  the  resentment  he  seems  to  feel. 
In  depreciating  and  disgusting  him,  they  have  cer- 
tainly mistaken  the  interests  both  of  the  existing 
administration  and  of  the  public,  but  he  is  totally  in- 
correct in  supposing  that  Mr.  Addington  approves, 
much  less  abets,  what  he  calls  the  insolence  of  Mr. 
Abbot*;  and  however  chargeable  he  may  be  with 
having  committed  the  original  error  of  appointing 
that  gentleman  to  the  secretaryship,  Lord  Clare 
ought  to  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  remove  him 
when  he  is  once  fairly  in  possession. 


*  Lord   Hardwicke  was  Lord  Lieutenant;  the  Irish  Secretary  was 
Mr.  Abbot. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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No  man  can  lament  all  this  more  than  I  do;  for 
can  any  one  have  taken  more  pains  ( though  it  is  in  a 
great  degree  out  of  the  line  of  my  particular  duty) 
than  I  have,  to  produce  the  proper  feeling  upon  this 
subject, — being  aware  that  it  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  productive  of  considerable  mischief;  though,  per- 
haps, not  quite  so  much  as  Lord  Clare  supposes. 

Had  he  written  to  me  to  the  same  effect  as  he  has 
done  to  you,  I  should  have  advised  him  to  write 
temperately  either  to  Mr.  Addington  or  to  Lord 
Pelham,  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  the  attentions 
due  to  his  high  office  ;  and,  had  I  been  Lord  Clare,  I 
would  have  desired  that  my  letter  should  be  laid  be- 
fore the  King,  in  order  that  his  Majesty  might  be 
apprised  that  a  distrust  of  me  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  and  not  an  abatement  of  zeal  in  the 
service  of  his  Government,  had  occasioned  my  not 
being  in  those  habits  of  confidential  communication 
to  which  I  had  been  accustomed,  and  to  which  I 
considered  myself  entitled,  from  the  situation  in 
which  I  had  been  placed. 

Something  of  this  kind  I  should  be  much  inclined 
to  express;  and,  having  done  so,  (if  without  effect,) 
I  should  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  with  all  the  diligence  and  application  they 
require,  and  totally  exonerate  myself  from  all  the 
plague  and  vexation  of  politics. 

You  will  observe  that  my  opinion  does  not  essen- 
tially differ  from  yours  upon  this  point,  but  it  is 
more  particularly  meant  to  apply  to  his  (Lord 
Clare's)  individual  situation,  than  to  that  of  any 
other  person. 

It  was  not,  however,  possible  for  me  so  far  to  mis- 
understand your  letter,  as  not  to  discover,  that  the 
idea  you  meant  to  impress  on  Lord  Clare's  mind,  was 
one,  which  had  made  its  impression  much  nearer  home ; 
and  I  must  candidly  say,  that  the  conduct  to  which 
it  alludes,  strikes  me  as  the  most  unwise  and  extra- 
ordinary of  any  thing  I  have  ever  met  with ;  though 
it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  who  must  be  the  sufferer 
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by  it.  Under  such  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
"  to  wait "  is  unquestionably  the  soundest  policy,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  by  way  of 
remedy,  that  would  be  either  useful  or  dignified. 
Every  day's  experience  shows  us  how  much  "  little 
motives  will  work  on  great  minds,"  and  we  also  as 
frequently  observe  how  much  great  minds  are  obliged 
to  bend.  But  I  will  not  pursue  this  unpleasant 
topic,  though  I  can  assue  you  it  has  cost  me  many  an 
uncomfortable  moment. 

Ever  yours  most  affectionately, 

Hobart. 


Lord  Auckland  to  Lord  Rosslyn. 

(Private.)  Eden  Farm,  October  28th. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  understand  that  you  are  not 
yet  coming  to  town  ;  and  if  a  longer  stay  at  Bath  can 
contribute  to  your  health,  I  shall  be  glad  that  you 
have  that  benefit,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  not 
being  present  at  a  very  mortifying  and  painful  debate. 
I  shall  go  to  the  House  to-morrow,  merely  to  hear 
what  may  pass  there,  and  to  give  my  silent  vote  of 
thanks  (together  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
proxy)  for  his  Majesty's  communication  that  he  has 
concluded  preliminaries  "honourable  to  the  British 
character."  An  odd  sort  of  a  laboured  phrase,  cer- 
tainly! and  not  quite  so  musical  to  an  English  ear 
as  the  plain  old  adjectives,  "  safe,  honourable,  and 
advantageous." 

After  all,  though  I  groan  under  the  triumphs  of 
rebellion,  regicide,  ruffianism,  and  atheism ;  though 
I  look  with  shame  at  the  gratuitous  cession  of  our 
conquests  (and,  above  all,  of  Malta) ;  though  I  con- 
template, with  confusion,  the  thraldom  of  Holland, 
Flanders,  Switzerland,  and  Italy  ;  and  though  I  am 
indignant  at  our  wretched  silence  respecting  the  in- 
terests and  indemnities  of  the  House  of  Orange  —  a 
silence  which  no  possible  explanation  can  justify;  and, 
finally,  though  I  do  not  scruple  to  say  to  you  that  the 
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whole  concoction  of  the  preliminaries  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  work  of  supreme  incompetence ;  I  still  conceive  it 
to  be  best,  under  all  the  circumstances,  that  the 
transaction  should  not  be  exposed. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  opinion  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  attack  it.  He 
will  also  discuss  the  Russian  treaty,  which  is  evidently 
grounded  on  a  Russian  projet,  and  on  the  principles 
of  the  armed  neutrality. 

Lord  St.  Helens,  in  vainly  endeavouring  to  correct, 
and  qualify  those  principles,  may  be  argued  to  have 
given  the  cabotage  of  all  the  French  coast  to  Russian 
vessels  ;  to  have  made  all  search  of  any  vessels  under 
Baltic  convoy  a  direct  contravention  of  the  treaty;  to 
have  established  that  naval  stores  can  in  no  case  be 
deemed  contraband,  if  carried  as  the  property  of 
neutral  subjects  ;  and  to  have  opened  a  claim  for 
neutral  ships  to  trade  with  the  enemy's  colonies. 

Still,  however,  the  mass  of  our  good  countrymen  is 
in  love  with  the  word  "peace,"  to  a  degree  of  blind- 
ness and  enthusiasm,  that  perhaps  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  propose  more  dangerous  and  degrading 
articles,  both  in  the  Russian  and  French  transactions, 
the  whole  would  have  passed  by  acclamation ;  and 
you  will  see  that  Mr.  Pitt  will  have  quite  galloping 
ground  to-morrow  in  galloping  over  the  brains  and 
bowels  of  the  speech  which  he  made  on  the  3rd  of 
February,  1800,  on  the  rejection  of  Bonaparte's  over- 
tures. I  was  afraid,  when  I  began  to  mention  this 
subject,  that  I  should  not  know  how  to  stop. 

In  other  respects  we  are  all  happy  and  well  here. 
The  Osbornes*  (including  our  grandson)  have  been 
with  us  about  a  fortnight,  and  the  Hobarts  left  us  this 
morning. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  most  sincerely  yours, 

Auckland. 


*  Lord  Francis  Osborne,  afterwards  Lord  Godolphin,  married,  31st  of 
March,  1800,  Lord  Auckland's  daughter,  Charlotte. 
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Lord  Rosslyn  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Bath,  January  1st,  1802. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  It  is  a  very  unexpected  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  be  able  to  convey  to  you  and  all  yours 
my  best  wishes  for  a  happy  new  year.  The  last  I 
had  reason  to  think,  and  did  so,  would  have  closed* 
my  correspondence,  without  much  regret  on  my  part, 
except  what  arose  from  the  kind  concern  of  my  family 
and  friends.  My  recovery,  if  my  physicians  do  not 
flatter,  will  be  such  as  to  give  no  cause  of  regret, 
either  to  myself  or  to  those  who  care  for  me  ;  on  any 
other  terms  I  shall  endure  it,  I  trust,  with  due  resig- 
nation, but  it  will  be  no  subject  for  congratulation. 

The  summary  of  the  past  year  does  not  afford  a  very 
pleasant  recollection.  The  first  six  months  were  full 
of  anxiety  and  trouble;  the  three  last,  though  ushered 
in  by  acclamations,  for  what  the  people  were  led  to 
call  peace,  were  not  the  most  propitious  period  of  our 
history.  Thinking  as  you  do  upon  that  occurrence, 
I  should,  however,  have  found  no  fault  with  it.  Those 
who  transacted  it  did  their  best,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
but  they  lay  under  such  disadvantages,  that  no  mem- 
ber of  the  former  cabinet,  at  least,  had  a  right  to 
censure  their  work. 

I  have  learnt,  from  the  talk  of  my  physicians,  a 
distinction  in  the  science  of  medicine,  between  pre- 
disposing  and  efficient  causes,  which  will  explain  my 
meaning  to  you.  Those  only  who  had  made  a  glorious 
war  could  have  made  a  glorious  peace,  and  conse- 
quently a  secure  one.  When  they  withdrew  from  the 
task,  their  successors  must  make  such  a  peace  as 
they  could. 

Lord  St.  Helens'  treaty  has  no  such  excuse,  and,  it 
I  am  not  much  mistaken,  he  must  have  been  possessed 
of  the  precise  words  in  which  the  former  cabinet 
would  have  concluded  that  business  with  ease  in  his 
situation. 

'  Lord  Rosslyn  bad  been  long  dangerously  ill. 
l  3 
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Writing  is  not  yet  a  familiar  habit  to  me.  I  have 
not  been  permitted  to  sit  upright  above  three  days, 
and  with  a  great  desire  to  scribble,  I  must  leave  off. 
My  ladies  desire  me,  however,  to  include  their  best 
wishes  to  you  and  yours.  —  Yours  ever, 

Rosslyn. 


Lord  Auckland  to  Lord  Rosslyn. 

Eden  Farm,  January  11th,  1802. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  This  weather  is  not  favourable 
to  your  convalescence.  I  infer,  however,  from  the 
accounts  of  others,  as  well  as  from  your  letter  of  the 
1st  instant,  that  you  may  be  considered  as  completely 
"  hors  d?  affaire"  1  also  trust  that  you  may  be  ar- 
riving at  a  better  prospect  of  confirmed  health,  than 
if  you  had  not  been  subjected  to  the  late  painful  and 
perilous  risk. 

I  wish  that  I  could  look  with  equal  cheerfulness  to 
the  state  of  our  friend  Lord  Clare.*  His  spirits  have 
failed ;  his  whole  system  seems  to  be  deranged ;  and 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  he  has,  or  will  have,  water 
in  the  chest.  I  have  urged  him  to  come,  if  possible, 
to  London,  where  he  would  have  better  advice  than 
in  Ireland.  He  is  now  at  his  country  house  near 
to  Dublin,  but  will  not  see  his  friends. 

In  the  chapter  of  human  infirmity  and  anxiety,  I 
should  also  mention  Mrs.  Charles  Ellis,  with  whom 
my  four  daughters  have  lived  many  years  in  a  daily 
and  affectionate  communication,  exactly  as  if  she  were 
a  sister.  We  saw  her  very  lately  at  Claremont,  when 
she  was  apparently  well,  and  was  adjusting  her  new 
dressing-room,  library,  nursery,  and  all  the  details  of 
a  long  course  of  domestic  happiness. 

I  am  glad  to  make  a  set-off  against  those  two  last 
paragraphs,  by  telling  you  that  the  Archbishop,  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  week's  residence  at  Windsor 
Castle,  gives  me  a  most  satisfactory  account  of  the 
established  health  of  the  good  King. 

*  Lord  Clare  died  Jan.  28th,  1 802. 
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I  do  not  know,  nor  do  1  seek  to  learn,  any  news 
beyond  what  I  collect  from  our  newspapers,  and  from 
the  Moniteur.  In  the  latter,  and  in  some  long  and 
curious  debates  on  the  project  of  a  new  code  of  law, 
I  see  that  the  First  Consul,  who  entered  much  into 
the  discussion,  experienced  (and  deserved)  abundant 
contradiction  from  Pastoret,  Tranchet,  Cambaceres, 
Emery,  and  others,  and  at  last  peevishly  abandoned 
the  whole  enterprise.  He  surprised  me  in  adopting 
the  democratic  doctrine  of  divorces,  "  pour  incom- 
patibilite  d'humeur  et  par  consentiment  mutuel." 

I  do  not  know  what  occasions  the  delay  at  Amiens. 
It  is  so  much  the  interest  of  France  to  get  the  early 
possession  of  all  our  sacrifices,  that  I  wonder  at  any 
hesitation  respecting  points  of  very  inferior  import- 
ance ;  and  there  are  no  other,  except  indeed  the 
arrangement  of  Malta.  Mr.  Cameron  writes  to  me, 
that  the  article  has  occasioned  much  irritation  among 
the  Maltese,  who  protest  with  extreme  violence  that 
they  will  resist  all  attempts  to  restore  the  government 
of  the  religion.  It  is  possible  that  an  instruction  may 
have  been  sent  to  Lord  Cornwallis  respecting  the 
Treaty  of  Madrid.  Mr.  Addington,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  Mr.  Windham,  said,  positively,  that  the 
Treaty  of  Badajoz  was  to  have  effect  only  with  respect 
to  the  Portuguese  boundary  in  South  America.  But 
the  orator  of  the  French  Government  specifically  stated 
the  contrary,  and  the  legislature  specifically  voted  the 
contrary. 

I  have  seen  nothing  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Last  week  Mr. 
Long  made  me  a  visit  of  two  or  three  hours:  I  col- 
lected from  him  that  Mr.  Pitt  is  well  and  in  health, 
and  apparently  in  good  spirits. 

I  understand  that  preparations  are  well  advanced 
for  his  budget.  If  Mr.  Addington  can  resist  the  wish 
to  gain  a  little  short-lived  popularity,  his  financial 
test  will  not  be  difficult,  even  if  he  should  ultimately 
decide  to  give  up  the  income-tax.  I  incline  to  that 
decision,  and  if  he  be  rightly  advised,  the  difficulties 
to  which   it   would  lead  are    not    material.     I  shall 
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lament  any  attempt  to  give  up  the  salt-tax.  It  will 
be  a  derangement  of  a  million  sterling  per  annum,  for 
no  adequate  purpose.  Our  friend  Hatsell  is  bit  by 
that  project,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it. 

My  son  William,  upon  entering  into  his  twentieth 
year  on  the  19th  of  this  month,  will  be  appointed  to 
the  private  secretaryship  of  Lord  Hobart's  office.  As 
an  object  of  emolument  it  is  trifling  (£300)  ;  but,  as 
an  introduction  to  official  habits  and  information, 
under  the  affectionate  inspection  of  Lord  Hobart,  and 
with  such  friends  as  Mr.  Sulliven  and  Mr.  Grenville 
Pen,  he  will  have  great  advantages.  I  should  have 
been  better  pleased  if  he  had  been  two  years  older ; 
but  I  did  not  think  myself  at  liberty  to  refuse.  The 
Dean  of  Christchurch,  who  has  the  highest  opinion 
of  William,  will  assist  me  in  keeping  up  his  classical 
pursuits. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

Auckland. 


Mr.  Hugh  Elliot  to  Lady  Auckland. 

Monday. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Emily  for  the  paper  shoe, 
and,  as  a  reward  for  the  trouble  she  had  in  making  it. 
I  beg  she  will  read  the  story  of  "  Cinderella,  or  the 
Glass  Slipper,"  which  used  to  entertain  me  exceed- 
ingly when  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  as  young, 
though  not  so  good,  as  the  wise  little  girl  of  Eden 
Farm. 

As  to  myself  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can  report 
no  progress  in  the  settlement  of  my  business.  Not- 
withstanding the  constant  state  of  dissipation,  which 
ought  to  drown  care,  and  in  which  I  daily  live,  my 
anxiety  about  myself  and  my  children  increases,  and 
I  long  to  know  my  fate.  I  have  seen  the  Prince  at 
Lady  Melbourne's,  who  was,  as  usual,  very  gracious  ; 
but  I  fear  I  must  still  go  to  Brighton,  before  I  can 
either  finally  accept  or  decline  the  commission  for  my 
son. 
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The  Goddess  of  Good-nature,  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, is  very  kind,  and  her  house  pleasant,  though  I 
must  confess  it  is  a  strange  rassemblement  of  young 
men  and  old  ladies. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

H.  Elliot. 

P.S.  The  tide  of  public  opinion  seems  now  to  run 
strong  in  favour  of  ministers.  The  Grenvilles  will 
find  it  difficult  to  send  themselves  again  up  stairs  and 
into  the  drawing-room,  as  everybody  consents  with 
great  patience  to  leave  them  where  they  are.  I  sus- 
pect my  brother  means,  one  of  these  days,  to  let  off 
something  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  he  might  as 
well  keep  to  himself.  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more 
absurd  than  to  call  for  war  and  ex  pence,  when  all  the 
world,  except  the  chosen  few,  are  desirous  of  peace 
and  plenty. 
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CHAP.  XLIII. 

Discussion  between  Mr.  Addington  and  Lord  Auckland.  — Debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords  respecting,  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  —  Letter  of  the 
King  to  the  Princess  of  Orange. —  The  King  takes  in  Cobbett's  Paper. 
—  State  of  Affairs  at  the  Hague. — Lord  Kosslyn's  Health. — Einniett's 
Rebellion. —  His  Execution. 

Lord  Macaulay  states,  in  his  "Life  of  Pitt,"  that 
Mr.  Addington  "  was  under  a  delusion,  much  re- 
sembling that  of  Abon  Hassan  in  the  Arabian  tale. 
His  brain  was  turned  by  his  short  and  unreal  ca- 
liphate. He  took  his  elevation  quite  seriously,  attri- 
buted it  to  his  own  merit,  and  considered  himself  as 
one  of  the  great  triumvirate  of  English  statesmen,  as 
worthy  to  make  a  third  with  Pitt  and  Fox."  Pro- 
bably this  delusion  will  account  for  his  extraordinary 
conduct  to  Lord  Auckland,  who,  acceding  to  the  re- 
quest of  Lord  Hobart,  had  spoken,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
warmly  against  the  idea  that  the  non-renewal  of  the 
India  Treaty  of  1786  was  prejudicial  to  England  ;  but 
having  on  the  5th  expressed  strong  regret  at  the  de- 
finitive article  relating  to  the  Orange  family,  he,  to 
his  great  surprise,  received  the  following  letter  : — 


Mr.  Addington  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  May  7tb,  1802. 

My  Lord, — It  was  with  great  surprise  and  con- 
cern that  I  learnt  (as  I  did  yesterday,  from  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Lords)  the  sentiments  expressed,  in 
Wednesday's  debate,  by  your  Lordship,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  This  informa- 
tion has  necessarily  led  me  to  suppose  that  it  cannot 
be  the  wish  or  intention  of  your  Lordship  to  con- 
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tinue  to  hold  an  office  connected  with  a  government, 
of  whose  conduct  you  have  publicly  declared  your 
disapprobation  upon  an  occasion  so  important. 

I  have  only  to  add.  that  there  are  considerations 
which  render  this  communication  so  painful  to  me, 
that  I  should  abstain  from  making  it,  if  they  were  not 
overruled  by  others,  which  appear  to  me  to  admit  of 
no  alternative. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's 
most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Henry  Addlngton. 

Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Addington. 

Palace  Yard,  Thursday  evening,  May  7th,  1802. 

Sir,  —  I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter ; 
and,  whatever  surprise  and  concern  you  may  have 
felt,  it  cannot  equal  my  surprise  and  concern  at  learn- 
ing that  what  I  said  on  the  occasion  of  last  Wednes- 
day's  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  can  have  been 
represented  to  you  as  "  a  public  and  decided  disap- 
probation of  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment." I  certainly  said,  that  the  definitive  article, 
respecting  the  House  of  Orange  is  not  consonant  to 
my  wishes  and  feelings,  either  in  substance  or  in  ex- 
pression. And  I  say  so  still.  I  added,  that  those 
feelings  were  excited  by  a  just  and  honourable  sense 
of  the  testimony  which  is  peculiarly  and  personally 
due  from  me  respecting  the  sufferings  and  the  losses 
of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  her  family,  and  adherents, 
in  their  faithful  attachment  to  our  cause. 

But  I  stated  at  the  same  time,  and  (as  I  thought) 
writh  a  marked  respect  for  the  King's  Government, 
that,  in  the  construction  of  separate  articles,  much 
indulgence  is  to  be  given  to  the  negotiator,  who,  in 
so  complicated  a  transaction,  with  parties  having  ad- 
verse views  and  interests,  must  make  concessions  in 
return  for  concessions,  in  order  to  procure  the  best 
result  in  his  power.  1  never  have  learnt  from  any 
of  my  friends,  nor  even   from   newspaper  statements 
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(so  far  as  I  have  seen  any)  that  the  substance  of 
what  was  uttered  by  me  could  convey  to  any  sensible 
and  candid  mind  impressions  different  from  what  was 
my  fair  meaning,  or  different  from  what  I  have  here 
attempted  to  express,  or  inconsistent  with  the  dispo- 
sition which  I  have  shown,  to  stand  forwards  in  a 
question  of  the  highest  importance. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  add,  that  it  cannot  have 
been  "  my  wish  or  intention  not  to  continue  to  hold 
my  office."  But,  if  you  think  it  for  the  benefit 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  signify  to  me  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  that  I  should  consider  myself  as 
dismissed  from  his  service,  it  will  become  me  to  sub- 
mit to  the  misconstruction  with  that  devoted  attach- 
ment and  unbounded  deference  which  I  have  borne  to 
his  Majesty  during  a  period  of  thirty  years'  service, 
always  in  circumstances  unfavourable  to  the  interests 
of  my  family,  and  often  in  situations  of  great  labour, 
risk,  responsibility,  representation,  and  confidence. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant, 

Auckland. 


Lord  Ilobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Grosvenor  Place,  May  7th,  1P45  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  I  never  was  more  sur- 
prised, or  indeed  more  hurt,  than  at  your  communica- 
tion of  this  night, — so  much  so  that  I  really  know  not 
what  to  say  upon  the  subject. 

Fortunately,  I  had  some  conversation  with  the 
Chancellor*  (with  whom  I  walked  as  far  as  Covent 
Garden  on  my  way  to  the  play),  respecting  what  you 
had  said  the  other  night;  and  I  am  very  much  mis- 
taken if  he  had  any  impression  upon  his  mind  such  as 
would  seem  to  have  been  made  upon  Mr.  Addington. 

Your  answer  appears  to  me  perfectly  correct,  and 
I  unquestionably  should  leave  the  business  completely 


*  Lord  Eldon. 
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in  Mr.  Addington's  hands,  to  act  as  he  may  think 
best  for  his  Majesty's  service.  I  am,  however,  inca- 
pable at  this  moment  of  offering  any  opinion  to  which 
I  can  consider  myself  justified  to  trust,  being  more 
mortified  and  vexed  than  I  can  by  any  means  de- 
scribe. 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

Hobart. 


Lord  Hobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  May  8th,  1  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  The  enclosed  from  Mr. 
Addington  enabled  me  to  call  upon  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  upon  the  subject  of  his  letter  to  you, 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  your 
way  home. 

You  will  conjecture,  however,  that  I  have  not  a 
great  deal  to  say  when  I  tell  you  that  he  professed 
not  having  the  resolution  to  open  your  letter,  being 
very  nervous  after  the  debate  of  last  night,  and  add- 
ing, that  he  would  not  open  it  until  after  I  left  him  ; 
by  which  I  understood  that  he  was  not  then  prepared 
to  say  what  he  meant  to  do.  He  was  particularly 
anxious  that  the  subject  should  not  be  mentioned  to 
any  person,  except  two,  whom  he  named  to  me  as 
acquainted  with  it,  and  particularly  said  that  Lord 
Pel  ham  was  unacquainted  with  the  transaction.  I 
therefore  must  beg  of  you,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  say  nothing  of  it  to  anybody.  I  told  him 
that,  as  he  had  not  communicated  with  me  upon  the 
subject,  I  had  determined,  but  for  his  letter,  never  to 
open  my  lips  to  him  respecting  it,  but  wishing  in- 
directly to  convey  my  sentiments,  and,  considering 
Mr.  Hatsell  a  mutual  friend,  I  had  this  morning  been 
with  him,  and  had  shown  him  the  letters. 

Affectionately  yours, 

11  OB  ART. 
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Mr.  Wood/all  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Queen  Street,  Westminster,  May  14th,  1802. 

May  I,  my  Lord,  presume  to  close  a  lingering 
twenty-four  hours  of  aching  bones  and  great  weariness, 
in  consequence  of  being  for  fifteen  hours  on  my  legs 
among  the  strangers  in  your  House,  Thursday  and 
yesterday  (four  of  which  were  spent  under  the  un- 
pleasant circumstances  of  being  jostled  among  the 
mob  of  eager  auditors  till  I  am  black  and  blue  all 
over),  to  close  the  period  with  a  note  to  your  Lord- 
ship ?  I  see  clearly  that  your  hands  had  been  full  of 
preparation  against  the  important  day,  but  I  am 
heartily  glad  it  is  over  with  so  much  credit  to 
ministers. 

Lord   Ellenborough   will   be   a  powerful  recruit ; 

but  some  friend  should  hint  to  him  that  his  manner 

of  opening  wants  decorum.     He  seized  upon  Lord 

Grenville  like  a  bull-dog  at  the  animal's  baiting  for 

the  amazement  of  beings  not  less  brutish  than  the 

poor  animal  himself.     It  reminded   me  of  the  late 

Mr.    John    Lee  cross-examining  an    artful    witness, 

from  whom  he  could  not  readily  extort  the  truth, 

though  he  knew  the  man  under  cross-examination 

... 
was   in    possession    of  it.     Surely   a  statesman  like 

Lord  Grenville,  under  the  roof  of  the  House  of  Lords, 

was  entitled  to  a  more  polished  style  of  reply ;  but 

lawyers  so  rapidly  raised  to  high  station  cannot  on 

the  sudden  forget  their  nisi  prius  manners.      Lord 

Ellenborough,    when    he    calmed   the   burst   of    his 


opening,  reasoned  well,  though  he  must  have  made 
two  strange  errors,  when  Lord  Rosslyn  and  Lord 
Eldon  (the  Chancellor)  found  it  necessary  to  answer 
the  same  part  of  his  argument  —  that  about  the 
honour  due  to  the  British  flag,  and  the  importance 
attached  to  national  treaties  of  peace.  You  are 
aware  that  Lord  Ellenborough  has  a  ready  avenue  to 
oriental  knowledge  as  to  political  revolutions  in  Asia — 
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his  brother,  Mr.  Ewan  Law,  a  man,  like  himself,  by 
no  means  destitute  of  good  abilities. 

I  deem  your  Lordship's  speech  (though  not  as 
much  at  length  as  I  am  satisfied  your  Lordship 
meant  to  deliver  it,  if  occasion  had  served,)  as  im- 
portant as  any  that  occurred.  It  is  an  admirable 
illustration  of  Mr.  Dundas's  admirable  speech  in  the 
Commons  of  the  preceding  day.  I  read  Mr.  Dundas's 
speech  yesterday  evening,  and  I  never,  I  think, 
recollect  an  argumentum  ad  rem  better  put.  It  is,  to 
use  his  own  phrase,  "  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday," 
that  to  have  mentioned  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  right  of  sovereignty  in  India  and  the  navigation 
of  its  seas,"  in  the  definitive  treaty,  would  have 
been  to  have  weakened  and  enfeebled  that  right. 

As  I  may  now  say,  nunc  tua  res  agitur,  may  I 
intreat  the  favour  of  you  to  oblige  me  with  a  copy 
of  your  speech  on  Thursday  night,  and  I  shall  be 
extremely  obliged  to  you,  additionally,  if  you  can 
recollect  the  distance  of  leagues,  or  rather  degrees, 
that  Lord  Hobart  stated  to  be  the  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Amazon  and  Rio  Janeiro.  I 
have  no  map  of  South  America  on  a  large  scale 
to  instruct  me.  His  Lordship  quoted  an  authority 
which  Lord  Grenville  said  he  would  not  admit ;  I 
think  it  was  Mr.  Fuller.  Condamine's  Tour  I  perfectly 
recollect  as  one  authority  Lord  Hobart  quoted. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
Lordship's  most  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

W.  WOODFALL. 

Loral  Hobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Roehampton,  August  11th,  1802. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  Bonaparte  *  has  cer- 
tainly thrown  away  the  scabbard,  and,  I  should  con- 
ceive, will  find  himself  more  secure  than  if  he  had 
left   such  a  semblance  of  liberty  as  would  have  en- 

*  Bonaparte  was  appointed  consul  for  life  on  August  2nd. 
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couraged  discussion  enough  to  teach  the  French  that 
the  reality  of  it  had  been  annihilated. 

The  French  may  now  contemplate  the  advantages 
they  have  gained  by  exchanging  the  Bourbons  for 
the  Bonapartes,  the  ancient  for  the  new  order  of 
nobility,  and  the  Bastille  for  the  Temple. 

With  respect  to  the  people  of  this  country,  they  have 
a  fine  lesson,  if  they  will  study  it,  of  the  enjoyment 
of  revolutionary  struggles,  the  reign  of  Jacobinism, 
and  "  the  happy  issue  out  of  all  their  afflictions." 

It  is  not,  however,  our  business  either  to  render  the 
French  dissatisfied  with  their  situation,  or  to  goad 
Bonaparte  into  a  quarrel  with  us  upon  personal 
grounds.  Under  that  impression,  I  read  with  serious 
dissatisfaction  the  very  mischievous  publication  in 
the  "  True  Briton  "  of  yesterday,  repeated,  I  take  for 
granted,  in  the  "  Sun  "  of  last  night,  because  it  must 
have  been  obvious  to  the  editor  of  that  paper,  that  it 
would  not  be  possible,  all  circumstances  considered, 
to  persuade  Bonaparte  that  the  language  he  held 
was  as  disagreeable  to  the  Government  as  I  am  sure 
it  ought  to  be. 

If  we  are  to  renew  the  war  with  France,  let  it  be 
for  a  great  political  object;  but  nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  can  be  so  impolitic  or  so  wicked  as  to  hazard 
the  interruption  of  peace  by  newspaper  invectives 
against  the  Government  of  France. 

If  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  had  never  talked  of  her 
daughter's  and  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford's  attachment 
to  each  other,  she  would  have  done  well ;  but,  after 
all  that  has  been  said,  I  do  not  think  she  judged  ill 
in  bringing  about  some  sort  of  explanation  with 
the  present*  Duke. 

Will  you  tell  William  I  forgot  to  mention  to  him 
that  I  was  to  be  in  town  yesterday,  and  that  I  wish 
him  to  be  at  the  office  on  Friday,  between  eleven 
and  twelve.     Affectionately  yours, 

Hobart. 

*  John,  6th  Duke  of  Bedford,  married  secondly,  23rd  June,  1803,  Lady 
Georjnana  Gordon. 
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Copie  de  la  lettre  de  S.  M.  le  Roi  d' 'Angleterre  a 
S.  A.  R.  la  Princesse  d:  Orange.* 

Weymouth,  le  30th  Aout,  1802. 

Ma  tres-chere  Cousine, —  J'ai  re9u  votre  lettre  au 
moment  de  votre  depart  de  ce  pais ;  il  n'y  a  de  jour 
qu'ici  nous  parlons  de  vous,  et  nous  vous  sommes 
veritablement  tres-attaches.  Je  suis  tres-charme  du 
choix  que  vous  avez  fait  des  Trustees.  Liston,  qui  va 
d'ici  corame  Ministre  en  Hollande,  a  mes  ordres  tres- 
expres  de  soutenir  aucune  demande  que  le  Prince 
d'Orange  fera  a  cette  R^publique  pour  les  clomaines 
et  les  autres  biens,  agreable  au  traite*  d' Amiens,  et  a 
celui  que  le  Roi  de  Prusse  a  fait  avec  la  Republique 
Franchise.  Au  reste  je  suis  et  serai  toujours,  ma 
chere  cousine,  votre  t  res- affect  ion  ne  cousin, 

(Signe)         George  R. 

Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Cooper's  Hill,  September  7th. 

My  dear  Brother,  —  I  received  this  morning  your 
letter  of  yesterday,  and  the  paper  which  you  directed 
Mr.  Freeling  to  forward  to  me,  and  which  I  now  en- 
close. I  thank  you  for  both  of  them.  Of  the  latter 
I  had  an  immediate  opportunity  of  making  the  use 
that  you  proposed,  and  he  remarked  that  we  should 
be  gainers  by  the  Consul's  persevering  in  his  ill- 
humour,  and  that,  of  course,  no  person  would  be  ad- 
mitted at  Dover  without  proper  certificates. 

f  He  mentioned  your  being  a  trustee  for  the  Prin- 
cess of  Orange  in  the  grant  to  be  made  her,  and 
expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  termination  of  that 
business,  which  had  given  him  much  trouble,  and 
added  that  in  the  letter  which  you  lately  forwarded 
from  him  to  her  he  had  assured  her  that  Liston  had 

*  In  the  handwriting  of  M.  Fagel. 

t  The  King.  60,000Z.  was  granted  to  the  Princess  of  Orange  by  the 
Government,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees,  Lords 
Pelbam,  Malmesburv,  and  Auckland. 
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instructions  to  support  the  Prince's  claims  for  the 
restitution  of  his  private  property.  These  orders 
(entre  nous)  have  been  extorted  from  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury;  for  Liston,  when  he  went  to  Weymouth,  said 
that  his  instructions  were  silent  on  the  subject,  and 
asked  the  royal  commands,  begging  that  they  might 
be  inserted  as  his  instructions,  which  was  approved 
and  ordered,  but  still  not  done,  being  put  into  a  de- 
spatch (a  public  one,  for  I  asked  the  question,  and 
consequently  we  did  not  see  the  distinction),  but  his 
Lordship  has  political  lights  that  we  have  not. 

General  Lannes'  quarrel  was  merely  personal,  and 
sought  for  by  him  as  a  pretext  to  quit  his  post.  On 
his  arrival  in  France,  instead  of  continuing  his  jour- 
ney hither  to  join  his  wife,  the  Consul  put  him  under 
arrest. 

I  do  not  learn  that  France  and  Russia  have  entered 
into  any  new  engagements,  but  have  consented  that 
the  old  ones  should  be  continued  for  their  remaining 
term,  to  which  the  years  that  they  were  suspended 
should  be  added.  Our  commercial  negotiation  pro- 
ceeds very  slowly. 

Mr.  Canning  is  not  gone  to  Walmer  Castle,  but  to 
a  small  house  in  the  neighbourhood  that  Mr.  Pitt  has 
lent  him.  This  I  learnt  on  Sunday  from  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Pitt's  old  tutor,  and  with  whom  I  was  so  much 
pleased  that  I  shall  soon  go  and  see,  him  at  Binfield. 

Ever  vour  obedient  and  affectionate  brother, 

Henley. 

P.S.  Are  the  Hopes  all  returned  to  settle  anew  in 
Holland  ? 

Lord  Hobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

September  lGth,  6  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  I  have  only  time  to 
write  you  a  line  to  say,  that  for  the  present,  we  have 
determined  to  take  no  step  respecting  Malta,  being 
inclined  to  hold  it  as  long  as  we  can. 

Mrs.  Fox  was  not  presented  to  Madame  Bonaparte, 
only  because  her  gown  was  not  ready. 
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Arthur  O'Connor  dined  and  supped  with  Fox  at 
Calais,  and  travelled  with  Lord  Oxford  to  Paris. 

Lady  Holland  is  deep  in  political  intrigue,  and 
means  for  the  preservation  of  peace  to  make  it 
necessary  that  Fox  should  be  in  power. 

Talleyrand  has  married  his  mistress  to  be  prepared 
to  receive  the  Duchess  of  Dorset.* 

Love  to  all  at  Eden  Farm. 

Affectionately  yours, 

HOBART. 

Mr.  Fagelf  to  Lord  Auckland. 

The  Hague,  Friday,  September  24th,  1802. 

My  dear  Lord, — The  continual  bustle  in  which  I 
have  lived  since  my  arrival  in  this  country,  has  pre- 
vented me  from  writing  to  you  as  soon  as  I  had 
wished.  I  suppose  you  received  my  short  note  from 
St.  Omer.  After  it  was  sent  to  the  post  I  saw  one 
of  the  first  objects  that  made  a  strong  and  very  dis- 
agreeable impression  upon  me  ;  it  was  the  ruins  of  a 
very  fine  Gothic  church,  formerly  the  Abbaye  de  St. 
Bertin.  The  architecture  put  me  in  mind  of  West- 
minster Abbey ;  it  could  not  be  much  inferior  to  it 
when  entire.  It  is  now  nothing  but  a  heap  of  stones ; 
the  ceiling  in  great  part  taken  away,  and  the  interior 
filled  with  rubbish,  quite  over-grown  with  grass. 
This  magnificent  building  was  in  the  best  preserva- 
tion only  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out.  Jt  looks  now  like  the  ruins  of  Fountain  or 
Kirkstall  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire.  We  afterwards  saw 
so  many  similar  sights  that  they  became  less  striking. 
In  almost  all  the  principal  towns  of  French  Flanders, 
the  churches  are  in  the  same  condition.  They  are 
now  repairing  some,  in  which  mass  is  celebrated,  but 
even  these  look  more  like  stables  than  churches,  the 
pavement    having   been    taken    away.       Mr.    Liston 

*  Widow  of  the  Duke  ^f  Dorset,  who   married  in  April  1801,  Lord 
Whitworth,  now  ambassador  at  Paris. 
j  The  Greffier. 
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told  me  the  other  day  that  in  a  small  inn,  near 
Compiegne  (I  believe),  they  found  a  gallery  and  the 
kitchen  paved  with  grave-stones,  on  which  the  in- 
scriptions were  still  quite  legible  ;  and  upon  their  ex- 
pressing their  disgust  to  the  housemaid,  she  acknow- 
ledged that  it  would  have  been  quite  as  well 
to  turn  these  stones  the  other  way.  We  passed 
through  Ghent  and  Antwerp.  The  former  looks  very 
melancholy  and  dull ;  the  latter,  a  little  less  so,  I 
thought,  than  it  did  formerly  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
the  boasting  of  the  French  about  the  restoration  of 
the  trade  of  Antwerp,  we  discovered  only  three  or 
four  ships  of  a  middling  size  in  the  harbour,  and 
nothing  like  the  appearance  of  activity  nor  bustle. 

Having  seen  so  many  shocking  things  in  Flanders, 
I  was  rather  pleased  with  the  first  sight  of  this 
country.  The  villages  through  which  we  passed  on 
our  way  to  Rotterdam,  have  lost  little  of  that  air  of 
neatness  and  cleanliness  which  used  to  distinguish 
them.  Rotterdam  seemed  as  flourishing  as  ever,  and 
on  the  road  from  thence  to  the  Hague,  we  found 
everything  nearly  as  we  had  been  used  to  see  it,  ex- 
cept that  you  meet  with  infinitely  less  carriages  on 
the  roads.  We  went  round  about  and  through  (to 
my  house  in  your  country),  the  maison  du  bois,  as  I 
wished  to  avoid  passing  through  the  Hague. 

You  may  easily  imagine  that  I  was  much  affected 
on  reaching  (what  I  can  hardly  call),  my  own  home. 
I  can't  say  that  I  found  my  place  entirely  out  of  re- 
pair ;  but  yet,  the  difference  between  what  it  formerly 
was  and  what  it  now  is,  was  great  and  striking. 
During  the  three  or  four  first  days  I  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  myself  to  go  to  the  Hague  at  all ;  however, 
at  last,  I  determined  to  go  there,  and  I  have  since 
been  almost  daily  walking  through  the  streets  and 
visiting  some  old  acquaintance.  Here  the  change  is 
quite  shocking  in  every  respect ;  and  though  I  have 
now  been  nearly  a  fortnight  in  this  country,  I  am  not 
yet  used  to  it,  and  I  don't  think  that  I  could  ever 
reconcile  myself  to  what  I  daily  see  and  hear.      The 
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alteration  is  not  so  great  in  the  external  appearance 
of  things  as  in  the  things  themselves,  and  in  the 
persons  of  those  one  meets  with  ;  people  who  used  to 
be  civil  and  friendly,  now  affecting  not  to  know  you ; 
others  alarmed  at  being  seen  in  your  company,  and 
avoiding  you  ;  men  who  were  formerly  in  affluent 
circumstances  reduced  to  extreme  poverty ;  others 
quite  worn  out  by  distress,  and  grown  old  and  infirm 
before  the  time ;  and  above  all  this,  such  a  number  of 
new  faces  and  strange  people,  that  when  you  walk 
through  the  Hague  you  hardly  meet  now  and  then 
with  two  or  three  persons  you  know. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  beggars  and  poor 
people  in  the  streets.  Mr.  Liston,  who  has  now  been 
nearly  ten  or  twelve  days  at  the  Hague,  never  gets 
into  his  carriage,  which  is  a  very  plain  one,  and  has  no- 
thing remarkable  about  it,  without  being  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  people,  who  stare  at  him  as  if  they  had 
never  seen  an  Englishman  nor  a  carriage  in  their 
lives,  and  the  greatest  part  of  whom  are  sturdy 
beggars,  who  thrust  their  hands  into  the  carriage  in 
order  to  obtain  something.  Most  people  of  fortune, 
of  whom  the  Hague  still  contains  a  great  number, 
are  in  the  country  ;  when  they  come  back  the  parties 
and  assemblies  for  the  winter  season  will  begin,  but 
they  will  necessarily  be  stiff  and  formal,  as  there  is 
no  sort  of  confidence  between  the  different  parties, 
out  of  which  society  is  composed  here.  Till  now,  the 
Orange  party  have  kept  entirely  among  themselves, 
without  visiting  either  the  opposite  party  or  the 
foreign  ministers,  as  these  were  all  French,  or  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  France.  This  cannot  go 
on  in  the  same  way,  as  Mr.  Liston  will  be  obliged  to 
associate  with  the  other  members  of  the  corps  diplo- 
matique, and  with  the  people  of  the  country  of  both 
parties.  All  those  who  have  seen  him  and  Mrs. 
Liston  are  pleased  with  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of 
their  being  generally  liked  in  this  country.  Among 
the  other  foreign  ministers,  the  Spanish  is  very 
well  spoken  of.     His  name  is  Anduaga.     He  is  an 
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elderly  man,  according  to  what  I  have  been  told,  for 
I  have  not  seen  him ;  and  he  and  his  wife  are  said 
to  be  very  good  domestic  people.  The  Portuguese 
minister,  M.  de  Bezeira,  is  also  said  to  be  a  sensible 
man.  The  French  ambassador,  Semonville,  is  not 
yet  arrived,  but  daily  expected.  The  Imperial  and 
Prussian  ministers  are  not  yet  come.     Mr.  Liston 

still  occupies  apartments  in  the *  a  house  you 

may  remember  in  front  of  the  Voorhout.  He  has 
not  yet  taken  a  house,  and  seems  disposed  to  pass  the 
winter  where  he  now  is.  Several  members  of  the  old 
Government  have  accepted  employments  under  the 
present ;  they  are  approved  by  some,  and  very  much 
blamed  by  the  greatest  number  of  those  attached  to 
the  House  of  Orange.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  them 
have  accepted  of  these  places  from  the  best  motives ; 
but  the  principal  objection  to  the  line  of  conduct 
they  have  adopted  is,  that  they  can  do  no  good,  as 
the  other  party  have,  of  course,  a  decided  majority, 
and  that  they  are  obliged  to  give  up  in  a  great  mea- 
sure their  old  and  long-tried  connexions,  and  to  asso- 
ciate with  persons  of  very  indifferent  characters,  to 
say  the  least. 

I  have  hitherto  met  with  no  personal  insult  nor 
difficulty,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Government  will  take  no  notice  of  my  stay  in  this 
country.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  of  the  present 
rulers,  and  if  it  is  not  necessary,  I  do  not  mean  to 
visit  them,  except,  perhaps,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
foreign  affairs,  Van  der  Goes,  to  whom  I  have  been 
advised  to  paj^-  a  visit.  I  am  so  disgusted  with  every- 
thing I  see,  that  I  shall  make  my  stay  as  short  as 
possible  ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  determined  to  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity,  which  may  not  present  it- 
self so  soon  again,  to  settle  my  affairs.  These  I  have 
found,  as  I  expected,  in  a  state  of  confusion,  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea.  I  may,  however,  give 
you  some,  my  dear  Lord,  by  telling  you  that  my 
papers,  having  been  seized  several  years  ago,  as  you 

*  Illegible. 
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may  remember,  have  been  so  completely  dispersed, 
that  hardly  any  person  knows  where  they  are,  and 
that  even  if  the  present  administration  had  the  will 
.to  restore  them  to  me,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
they  would  have  the  power.  This  is  the  more  unfor- 
tunate for  me,  as  there  were  among  these  papers 
several  documents  relating  to  my  property,  by  the 
loss  of  which  the  value  of  the  property  itself  is 
materially  affected.  I  am  going  to  dispose,  by  public 
sale,  of  my  house  at  the  Hague,  and  very  probably, 
also,  after  some  time,  of  my  house  in  the  country,  as 
I  don't  think  it  likely  that  I  shall  ever  reside  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  All  these  arrangements  will  ne- 
cessarily take  up  much  of  my  time,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  return  to  England  before  the 
end  of  next  month,  or  the  beginning  of  November. 

I  have  had  great  pleasure,  as  you  may  suppose,  in 
seeing  my  family  again,  after  so  long  an  absence. 
My  sisters  are  very  well,  and  desire  to  be  kindly  re- 
membered to  Lady  Auckland  and  your  daughters.  I 
beg  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  mention  to  Lady 
Auckland  that  they  have  not  yet  received  their  gowns. 
As  I  was  afraid  of  the  custom-house  officers  at  Calais, 
I  left  them  in  London,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  first 
opportunity.  I  shall  not  fail  to  inquire  about  the 
articles  that  belonged  to  poor  Lord  Henry  Spencer ; 
but  I  am  much  afraid  that  it  will  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  find  them  out  again,  among  what  I  may 
call,  properly  enough,  the  ruins  of  my  property. 

Yours,  &c, 

H.  Fagel. 

P.S.  The  maison  du  bois  is  little  altered  outwardly, 
but  as  it  seems  to  be  uninhabited,  it  looks  dull  and 
very  melancholy.  The  pictures  in  the  inside  have 
not  yet  been  taken  away.  The  French  ambassador, 
Semonville,  lives  in  the  house  you  occupied.  Mr. 
Liston  has  some  thoughts  of  taking  the  house  in  the 
petit  Voorhout,  where  Lord  Dover  lived,  and  which 
was,  in  your  time,  occupied  by  Caillard. 
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Lord  Auckland  to  Lord  Rosslyn. 

Eden  Farm,  October  9th. 

My  dear  Lord, — We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  you 
are  suffering  under  the  gout ;  but  as  it  is  with  you  a 
sort  of  periodical  payment  which  does  not  impoverish 
you,  we  trust  that,  as  usual,  you  will  step  out  of 
your  Merlin's  chair  in  full  activity  of  mind  and 
person.  We  had  entertained  some  hopes  of  seeing 
you  here  whilst  the  fine  weather  lasted.  We  should 
also  have  been  glad  to  make  a  visit  to  Baylis,  and  to 
have  paid  our  duty  at  Windsor ;  but  we  cannot 
afford  to  indulge  ourselves  in  all  our  wishes,  and, 
therefore,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  short 
visits  to  Roehampton  and  Gogmagog*,  we  have  re- 
sided entirely  at  this  place.  We  are  likely  to  remain 
here  till  the  middle  of  February.  Our  two  sons  are 
with  us,  and  contribute  much  to  the  cheerfulness  of 
our  society.  William  passes  three  or  four  mornings 
of  the  week  at  his  desk  in  Downing  Street.  George 
returns  to  Christchurch  at  the  end  of  next  week. 

I  have  thought  more  of  my  peach  trees,  which  have 
been  prosperous  beyond  example,  than  of  the  great 
political  interests,  which  have  become  a  painful  specu- 
lation, 

"  Under  such  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  them." 

After  all,  our  circumstances,  relatively  considered, 
are  better  than  I  expected  them  to  be,  after  the 
strange  and  forced  explosion  of  the  King's  Govern- 
ment in  1801.  The  pacification,  with  all  its  bitter 
conditions,  was,  perhaps,  from  that  hour,  unavoidable, 
in  despite  of  all  our  successes  in  the  Baltic  and  in 
Egypt.  The  worst  part  of  the  story  is,  that  the  self- 
confidence  and  self-opinion  of  the  country  are  much 
enfeebled,  and  the  overwhelming  pride  of  our  neigh- 
bours is  proportionably  strengthened. 

*  Lord  Francis  Osborne's. 
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The  transactions  in  Switzerland  are  interesting ; 
but  the  poor  Swiss  must  submit  to  the  mandate  of 
the  little  great  man, 

"  Who  doth  bestride  this  narrow  world  like  a  Colossus." 

In  the  mean  time  our  interior  is  going  on  well. 
The  harvests  are  large,  and  excellent  in  their  kind. 
The  revenue  is  highly  productive,  both  here  and  in 
Ireland.  The  Hibernians  are  quiet  at  least,  if  not 
loyal.  I  apprehend  that  some  loan,  probably  of  four 
or  iive  millions  (but  I  say  this  quite  from  conjecture), 
may  be  wanted ;  and  the  market  at  present  is  de- 
pressed by  the  quantity  of  disposable  stock. 

My  neighbour,  Lord  Liverpool,  is  not  worse  than 
he  was,  and  frequently  calls  here  in  the  course  of  his 
morning  drives. 

The  ladies  join  me  in  desiring  to  be  kindly  remem- 
bered to  you  and  to  your  ladies. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  most  sincerely  yours, 

Auckland. 

Lord  Hobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Confidential.)  Roehampton,  October  19th,  1802. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  Mr.  Sullivan  mentioned 
yesterday  that  he  had  understood  from  Mr.  Pope, 
who  attends  Lord  Rosslyn,  that  he  is  rather  better. 

Lord  Pelham  was  present  at  the  last  cabinet,  and 
was  expected  to  return  to-day, —  certainly  whenever 
there  is  a  cabinet.  His  absence  is  only  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  a  desire  for  some  little  relaxation  in 
Sussex. 

I  have  long  thought  that  the  proceedings  *  in 
India,  which  we  must  support,  had  an  unfortunate 
similarity  to  those  in  Europe,  which  we  much  repro- 
bate ;  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  comparison  will 
be  invidiously  made,  if  not  by  Bonaparte,  by  some  of 
his  Majesty's  own  subjects  in  Parliament. 

*  Of  Lord  Welleslcy,  who  was  rapidly  extending  the  English  dominions. 
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Major  Allen,  who  returned  yesterday  from  Paris, 
says,  Mrs.  Fox  was  presented  at  St.  Cloud  to 
Madame  Bonaparte.  He  thinks  the  chief  Consul's 
manner  and  figure  altogether  very  much  like  Lord 
Wellesley's. 

We  have  nothing  of  importance  from  France.  The 
letters  from  Merry  rather  indicate  an  opinion,  that 
our  discussions  will  not  end  amicably.  Major  Allen 
understood  at  Calais  that  Bonaparte  was  expected 
upon  the  coast. 

The  change  of  administration  in  Russia,  unques- 
tionably, is  not  favourable  to  France ;  but  I  cannot 
perceive  any  immediate  prospect  of  their  embarking 
in  measures  which  may  lead  them  into  a  state  of 
hostility.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  not  yet 
struck  upon  the  subject  of  Passau,  and  would  cer- 
tainly persevere  in  his  resistance,  if  he  should  be  at 
all  aided  by  circumstances. 

Mr.  Pitt  has  appointed  to  dine  with  Mr.  Addington 
either  in  town  or  at  Richmond,  on  Sunday. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

Hobart. 


Lord  Henley*  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Cooper's  Hill,  Sunday  Evening. 

My  dear  Brother, — I  am  just  returned  from  the 
terrace  which  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the 
Queen  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  King.  On  Wed- 
nesday, his  Majesty  will  have  a  levee  at  St.  James's, 
and  in  the  evening  go  to  Kew,  where  he  will  be  met 
by  the  Queen  and  Princesses.  There  will  not  be  a 
drawing-room,  as  Lady  Dartmouth  suspected,  but 
they  will  remain  at  Kew  till  Friday,  when  his  Ma- 
jesty, in  his  way  back  to  Windsor,  will  review  the 
Scotch  Greys  on  Ashford  Common.  I  had  the 
honour  of  attending  him  some  hours  yesterday,  in 
his  ride,  and  had  a  long  and  pleasing  conversation 

*  Lord  Henley  was  now  residing  near  Windsor. 
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with  him ;  and,  setting  aside  all  courtiership,  I  can 
safely  say,  that  the  more  I  see  of  him,  the  more  rea- 
son I  see  to  love  and  honour  him. 

Mr.  Fox  is,  I  see,  rudely  handled  by  Cobbett  (by 
the  bye  his  Majesty  has  ordered  his  Annual  Register), 
but  I  learn  that  he  and  the  great  Consul  had  a  long 
dispute  relative  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which 
ended  by  each  being  more  confirmed  in  his  own 
opinion.  Lord  Hawkesbury  has  signified  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief that  M.  Andreossi*  is  to  be  received 
with  the  same  honours  as  was  M.  de  Mirepoix. 
This  is  very  grating.  In  what  yearf  was  he  here? 
Ever  your  obliged  and  affectionate, 

Henley. 


Lord  Auckland  to  Lord  Rosslyn. 

Eden  Farm,  November  5th,  1802. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  We  were  unwilling  to  trouble 
Lady  Rosslyn  and  Lady  Mary  Erskine  with  letters  of 
inquiry,  during  your  late  severe  attack  ;  but  we  con- 
trived to  receive  almost  daily  accounts,  by  means  of 
Lord  Henley,  Mr.  Pope,  Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  Mr. 
Young,  &c.  We  now  trust  that  you  are.  in  a  state 
of  decided  convalescence.  Your  natural  stamina  are 
so  good,  that  you  always  recover  well. 

Receive  our  best  compliments  and  wishes,  on  Mr. 
Erskine's  approaching  marriage,  and  have  the  good- 
ness to  mention  them  to  him. 

You  probably  know  as  much  as  I  do  respecting  the 
chances  of  peace  or  war.  Our  national  character  and 
national  dignity  have  not  appeared  to  advantage 
under  all  the  incidental  impressions  of  the  last  half 
year.  But,  after  all,  our  circumstances  are  not  worse 
than  I  expected  them  to  be,  from  the  inauspicious 
secession  of  the  late  Cabinet  ;  an  unfavourable  ter- 

*  The  French  ambassador. 

f  M.  Mirepoix  came  as  ambassador  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  1748. 
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urination  of  the  war,   and  an  insecure  state  of  peace, 
were  the  necessary  results  of  that  secession. 

With  respect  to  our  actual  predicament,  I  take  for 
granted,  that  Bonaparte's  petulant  language  to  us, 
and  to  the  Emperor,  his  menaces  towards  Portugal, 
and  his  interference  with  Switzerland,  led  the  minis- 
ters to  an  apprehension  that  a  rupture  would  become 
inevitable.  Under  that  impression  they  seem  to  have 
given  provisional  orders  to  suspend  the  cession  of 
Malta,  the  Cape,  Demerara,  &c.  Angry  explanations 
may  ensue :  but  I  am  satisfied  that  there  will  not  be 
a  war.  In  truth,  the  two  countries  are  not  willing,  and 
therefore  their  Governments  are  not  able,  to  resort  to 
the  agitations  and  expenses  of  a  state  of  hostility. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

Auckland. 


Lord  Sheffield  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Sheffield  Place,  November  18th,  1802. 

I  had  not  read  when  your  former  letter  arrived, 
that  number  of  Cobbett's  Register  which  contained 
the  same  notions  which  I  expressed.  I  by  no  means 
should  be  ashamed  of  them.  In  clearness  and  cogency, 
in  reasoning  and  fact,  I  know  nothing  better  than 
many  of  his  statements. 

Poor  Lord  Hawkesbury !  I  have  as  much  confidence 
in  the  principles  and  conduct  of  some  of  the  present 
ministers,  full  as  much  as  I  had  in  respect  to  those 
who  are  out.  All,  except  an  handful  of  Grenvilles, 
have  declared  in  favour  of  peace.  There  is  none 
therefore  to  bring  forward  in  opposition  to  peace, 
under  the  idea  of  new  measures.  I  have  still  more 
complacency  perhaps  for  the  ministers,  because  my 
speculations  in  respect  to  the  probable  conduct  of 
Bonaparte,  have  in  part  failed,  as  well  as  theirs.  It 
now  appears  to  me  somewhat  weak  to  have  trusted 
him,  on  the  supposition  that  he  would  think  it  his  in- 
terest to  maintain  peace,  and  that  he  could  not  support 
such  a  great  navy  and  army,  as  he  could  not  make 
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Germany,  &c.  the  theatre  of  war,  and  subsist  them  out 
of  France.  The  contrary  is  proved,  and  that  nothing 
impedes  his  mischievous  projects.  I  must  ever  lament 
that  we  did  not  in  the  first  instance  check  the  injuri- 
ous encroachments  of  Bonaparte.  It  will  and  may 
be  said  that  in  the  present  prostrate  state  of  Europe, 
it  would  be  a  thankless  and  a  dangerous  task  to 
stand  forth  the  champion  of  its  rights.  Alas!  those 
rights  will  every  day  be  more  invaded,  and  we  shall 
every  day  be  less  able  to  check  Bonaparte's  ambition 
and  hostility  ;  and  if  we  do  not  adopt  the  tua  res  agitur 
now,  we  shall  do  so  too  late,  when  the  house  is  on  fire. 
War  is  a  desperate  remedy,  but  peace,  that  peace  of 
Amiens,  I  fear  will  prove  a  more  fatal  palliative.  I  am 
astonished  that  Bonaparte  should  have  been  so  im- 
politic as  to  show  what  he  is  so  soon.  If  he  had 
amused  us  a  year  or  two,  our  dupery  would  have  been 
complete,  and  we  should  not  have  had  a  chance  of 
effectual  resistance.  Notwithstanding  the  general 
abhorrence  of  war,  if  ministers  do  not  maintain  a 
firm  tone,  not  only  they,  but  the  country  will  fall. 
Yours  ever,  most  sincerely, 

Sheffield. 


Lord  Sheffield  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Private.)  Sheffield  Place,  November  29th,  1802. 

I  have  read  Cobbett's  letter*,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  it  is  not  uncivilised  in  respect  to  you ;  but  Mr. 
Ereeling  is  such  a  civilised,  obliging,  and  attentive 
man,  that  I  do  not  like  to  see  his  advantages  so 
vigorously  attacked. 

My  visit  to  London  has  not  altered  my  notions, 
that  we  are  in  complete  jeopardy.  In  the  present 
situation  of  Europe  it  is  hard  to  inquire  concerning 
the  policy  of  war  or  submission — for  non-resistance  to 
such  a  devil  as  Bonaparte  is   submission.     I  doubt 


*  Cobbett  had  a  discussion  with  Lord  Auckland  respecting  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Post  Office. 
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much  whether  the  temper  of  the  nation  would  bear 
out  a  minister  in  a  bold  open  declaration  of  war.  We 
have  not  the  spirit  of  war  among  us.  If  the  ministers 
had  not  been  prompt  when  they  did  at  last  interfere, 
they  would  have  been  abused  for  letting  the  oppor- 
tunity slip,  but  now  they  will  be  reprobated  for  risking 
an  interference  without  consultation  or  concert  with 
any  other  power.  However,  the  retention  of  Malta 
or  of  any  place,  will  produce  insult  and  aggression, 
and  thus  we  may  be  accommodated  with  a  war,  and 
thus  it  may  be  rendered  palatable,  agreeable  and  popu- 
lar. There  seems  to  be  nothing  but  the  chapter  of 
accidents  (no  insignificant  chapter,  however),  which 
can  relieve  us.  I  begin  most  cordially  to  wish  for  the 
apotheosis  of  Bonaparte.  He  is  too  much  for  modern 
mortals. 

I  expect  the  Grenvilles  will  promote  my  return  to 
Westminster,  by  bringing  forward  their  motion  for  a 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  nation.  I  am  by  no 
means  satisfied  that  there  is  not  an  understanding 
between  Pitt  and  some  of  his  creatures,  and  that  there 
is  not  much  hollowness  in  the  affairs  of  Denmark. 
Canning's  attempt  to  bring  him  forward  by  acclama- 
tion was  not,  as  I  understand,  relished  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  I  really  think  a  change  of  ministers 
at  present  might  be  highly  pernicious,  and  that  we 
should  thereby  be  plunged  into  the  most  serious 
mischief. 

My  lady  and  boy  are  well,  but  when  the  young 
Baron  looks  ruddy,  he  is  going  to  be  ill.  When  pale, 
he  is  ill.  When  he  does  not  go  to  sleep  early,  there  is 
a  great  irritation  of  nerves,  and  when  he  sleeps  quite 
well,  he  is  bilious. — Sincerely  yours, 

Sheffield. 


Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Cooper's  Hill,  December  21st. 

My  dear  Brother,  —  The  Archbishop  comes  to  the 
Lodge  on  Thursday.     I  was  sorry  to  hear  there  last 
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night,  that  Lord  Rosslyn  is  less  well  than  he  was,  in 
consequence  of  a  cold  caught  by  most  rashly  going 
out  in  a  whiskey,  and  on  a  wet  day,  to  inspect  his 
farm. 

The  King  is  well,  and  was  out  yesterday  with  his 
harriers.  He  does  not,  however,  go  out  to-day  with 
his  stag  hounds,  as  he  is  afraid  in  changing  horses 
repeatedly,  as  he  is  accustomed  to  do,  of  irritating 
his  leg. 

Andreossi  I  understand  avoids  as  much  as  possible 
all  political  discussions  with  his  Majesty's  ministers — 
as  does  his  principal  with  Lord  Whitworth,  but  is 
most  profuse  to  him  in  fair  speeches. 

Adieu,  ever  your  obliged  and  affectionate  brother, 

Henley. 


Lord  Auckland  to  Lord  Rosslyn. 

Eden  Farm,  January  27tb,  1803. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  You  have  duly  and  punctually 
returned  both  my  pamphlets,  as  I  thought  it  probable 
that  the  Population  Abstract  might  be  sunk  in  the 
Serbonian  bog  of  the  Godolphin  library  I  had  taken 
means  to  secure  another  copy. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  you  have  not  been 
materially  affected  by  the  severe  weather,  which  began 
on  the  morning  that  we  left  Baylis,  and  seems  dis- 
posed to  last  some  time  longer. 

The  accounts  received  this  week  by  our  West  India 
packets  serve  at  least  to  reconcile  me  to  the  hyperbo- 
rean breezes  under  which  I  am  shivering.  The  yellow 
fever  is  making  great  ravages  at  St.  Domingo,  Jamaica, 
Grenada,  Dominica,  &c.  ;  and  our  old  friend  Lord 
Lavington*,  writes  to  me  that  in  the  course  of  four 
or  live  days,  he  had  lost  his  private  secretary,  his  valet 
de  chambre,  his  butler,  and  his  maitre  d'hotel. 

I  feel  anxious  for  authentic  and  further  particulars 

*  Formerly  Sir  Ralph  Rayne. 
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from  Gibraltar.*    It  is  a  nervous  and  electrifying  busi- 
ness at  best. 

The  King  is  perfectly  well,  but  less  hardy,  or  at 
least  more  prudent  than  heretofore.  It  is  a  terrible 
day  for  a  drawing  room  ;  and  yet  if  he  should  not 
go,  it  will  be  misinterpreted. 

Lady  Auckland  and  my  daughters  desire  to  be  very 
kindly  remembered  to  you,  and  to  the  ladies. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  most  sincerely  yours, 

Auckland. 

Lord  Rosslyn  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Bay  lis,  April  18th,  1803. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  hope  to  be  able  to  exhibit  to 
you  the  fruit  of  your  melon  seed  in  perfection.  My 
gardener  has  a  great  passion  for  the  culture  of  melons, 
because,  I  believe,  we  give  away  more  than  we  use, 
for,  in  the  family,  we  hold  it  not  to  be  a  safe  fruit. 
He  had  made  melon-beds,  and  had  not  been  able  to 
get  any  seed  that  he  could  depend  upon  till  your 
packet  arrived,  from  which  he  hopes  to  gain  some 
credit. 

The  appearances  in  the  natural  world  are  as  favour- 
able as  those  in  the  political  world  are  unpromising. 
A  passage  in  Claudian,  which  I  once  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  Pitt  in  your  library,  is  more  apposite  to  the  pre- 
sent times  than  it  was  to  those,  for  then  the  seasons 
also  were  against  us,  and  now,  I  think,  they  are  the 
only  favourable  circumstance  in  our  position.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  see  you  in  town  next  week,  where  I  go 
very  unwillingly,  and  merely  because  I  think  I  owe 
it  to  the  young  part  of  my  family,  which  has  been  so 
long  shut  up  with  me  here,  to  let  them  have  some 
share  of  the  amusements  which  London  affords.  I 
feel  no  disposition,  however,  to  enter  upon  a  parlia- 
mentary campaign,  with  regard  to  which  my  mind  is 
even  more  unbraced  than  my  constitution;  the  last,  I 


*  The  garrison  had  been  in  a  state  of  mutiny. 
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perceive  but  too  well,  is  very  much  impaired  ;  and  I 
must  conclude  that  others  will  perceive  the  consequent 
declension  of  the  former.  The  quiet  society  of  a 
few  friends  is  the  utmost  extent  of  my  wish,  and  I 
shall  rely  upon  your  aid  for  its  accomplishment. 
I  ever  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  most  sincerely, 

Rosslyn. 

Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Cooper's  Hill,  June  15th,  1803, 

My  dear  Brother,  —  I  arrived  here  yesterday  to 
breakfast ;  but,  having  been  up  late  the  preceding 
night  and  risen  very  early,  I  found  myself  too  much 
fatigued  to  go  to  the  races ;  I  therefore  deferred 
paying  my  duty  to  my  royal  neighbours  till  this 
morning.  I  went  out  for  that  purpose  soon  after 
three  and  met  his  Majesty,  the  Princesses  Sophia  and 
Amelia,  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Cambridge, 
with  a  numerous  suite  just  coming  into  the  park.  I 
rode  with  them  nearly  three  hours,  and  found  the 
King,  God  be  praised,  well  and  in  good  spirits.  Han- 
over was  much  spoken  of;  and  though  the  King's 
mind  must,  doubtless,  be  greatly  affected  by  the  truly 
abominable  conduct  of  the  French  and  sufferings  of 
his  subjects*,  yet  his  good  sense  and  religion  prevent 
them  from  making  too  deep  an  impression  on  him. 
He  was  very  gracious  and  very  kind.  The  choice  for 
the  two  vacant  bishopricks  pleased  him  much.  Fisher, 
canon  of  Windsor,  is  to  have  Exeter,  and  Burgess, 
prebendary  of  Durham,  St.  David's. 

To-morrow  the  Royal  family  goes  again  to  Ascot, 
whither  Lady  Henley  and  I,  though  agreeing  per- 
fectly with  the  Queen  that  a  race  is  a  vulgar  busi- 
ness, shall  also  of  course  go.  On  Wednesday  they 
remove  to  Kew,  and  return  to  Windsor  on  the  Friday. 

I  fear  that  Mr.  Stuart  may  have  been  intercepted 

*  War  had  been  declared  on  May  14th,  and  France  had  taken  posses* 
sion  of  Hanover  since  June  3rd. 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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by  the  French  on  his  way  back  to  Vienna,  as  he  very 
rashly  refused  to  change  his  route  through  Hanover, 
though  strongly  urged  to  it  by  Prince  William  of 
Gloucester.  I  am  anxious  to  see  what  conduct  the 
abominable  Court  of  Berlin  will  now  pursue,  though 
firmly  convinced  that  it  will  never  serve  us  or  the 
cause  for  which  we  are  fighting.  The  budget  will,  I 
hope,  turn  out  as  productive  as  stated :  it  will  be  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  arguments,  both  to  the  French 
and  neutrals.  I  shall  pay  my  mite  cheerfully,  and 
have  only  to  wish  that  all  the  mercantile  people,  who 
are  growing  rich  on  the  distresses  of  the  country,  may 
be  made  to  pay,  and  that  the  people  may  not  find  the 
tax  on  malt  disproportionate. 

Adieu.  Make  Lady  Henley's  and  my  best  wishes 
acceptable  to  the  ladies,  and  believe  me  to  be  ever 
your  obliged  and  affectionate  brother, 

Henley. 

Mr.  Beresford  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Most  private.)  Dublin,  July  30th,  1803. 

My  dear  Auckland,  —  We  have  had  a  most  provi- 
dential escape.  The  whole  plan,  which  has  been  carry- 
ing on  for  a  long  time,  was  executed  with  so  much 
secrecy,  and  Government  were  so  blinded  by  appear- 
ances and  professions,  that  they  would  not  believe 
any  informations  which  were  given  them,  of  which  I 
hear  there  were  many.  The  plan  was  to  seize  the 
castle  and  the  city,  and  to  detain  all  persons  they 
chose  as  hostages,  and  murder  all  obnoxious  persons 
to  them.  The  attack  was  to  have  begun  at  a  certain 
hour  ;  but  the  main  body,  stationed  in  Thomas  Street, 
having  got  poor  Kilwarden  in  their  power,  could  not 
restrain  their  desire  of  blood  and  massacre,  and  broke 
out  near  two  hours  before  the  appointed  time ;  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  they  being  defeated  (I  may  say, 
by  accident),  the  party  stationed  in  the  bye  lanes,  &c, 
near  the  castle,  to  seize  on  it,  were  intimidated,  and 
did  not  make  the  attempt,  which,  had  they  done,  it  is 
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thought  must  have  succeeded,  for  there  was  not  the 
least  preparation :  it  is  said  there  was  no  ammunition. 
After  the  alarm  was  given,  not  a  man  of  the  line  stirred 
from  the  barrack  before  one  o'clock,  some  hours  after 
all  was  over.  It  was  the  liberty  rangers,  ill  prepared, 
who  defeated  the  main  body  in  Thomas  Street ;  and 
the  only  party  of  the  line  engaged,  was  the  small  party 
of  the  21st  Foot,  who  were  by  chance  relieving  the 
guard  in  James  Street.  Where  the  fault  lies  I  know 
not ;  I  hear  that  the  commanders  at  the  castle  and  at 
the  barrack  differ  upon  that  subject. 

Amazing  discoveries  of  pikes,  stores,  money,  &c, 
have  been  made,  of  which  I  have  not  time  to  tell  you : 
but  credit  20,000  pikes  concealed  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary manner,  above  20,000  addresses  from  the 
Provisional  Government  of  Ireland,  to  the  public  at 
large ;  quantities  of  new-baked  bread,  and  every 
other  preparation  for  supposed  success  in  their  at- 
tempt. 

All  is  now  apparently  quiet  on  both  sides,  as  before 
this  day  se'nnight ;  how  long  God  only  knows.  The 
surprise  having  failed,  whether  an  attempt  by  force 
may  not  succeed  it  I  know  not,  and  whether  the  whole 
force  of  the  country  may  not  be  brought  forwards, 
no  one  can  say;  but  no  apparent  preparation  is  seen 
against  any  attempt,  no  sort  of  communication  is 
made,  we  are  all  in  the  dark.  I  write  only  conjecture 
and  report.     I  suppose  they  wait  English  orders. 

This  country  is  lost,  if  England  perseveres  in  the 
present  system. 

The  north  is  well  inclined  in  general.  I  can  say 
no  more  at  present. 

Yours,  &c. 

J.  Beresford. 

Lady  Auckland  to  Mr.  Hugh  Elliot. 

Eden  Farm,  August  12th,  1803. 

My  dear  Brother, — Lord  Auckland,  I  thank  God, 
is   well,   and  will  answer  for  himself  at  the  end  of 
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this  letter.  William,  between  his  office  duties  and  his 
military  ones,  is  much  employed,  but  gets  to  us  as 
often  as  he  can.  His  military  duties  consist  in  com- 
manding the  St.  Margaret  Volunteers,  so  that  we, 
being  in  that  district,  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  being 
defended  by  our  own  son. 

You  never  saw  so  military  a  country  as  this.  No- 
thing but  fighting  is  talked  of.  The  zeal  throughout 
all  the  country,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is 
wonderful ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  should  an  inva- 
sion be  tried,  you  would  see  all  the  ladies  letting  their 
nails  grow,  that  they  might  scratch  at  the  enemy ; 
but  seriously  speaking,  I  am  convinced  an  invader 
would  fare  very  ill  if  he  came  to  try  it,  which  I  much 
doubt  his  doing. 

Ireland  was  a  shocking  story,  but  I  believe  now 
less  to  be  feared  than  it  had  been  for  a  lon£  time,  the 
Government  and  people  of  the  country  being  aware 
of  the  business.  Poor  Lord  Kilwarden  was  a  most 
respectable  and  excellent  man,  universally  regretted. 
I  take  for  granted  you  will  have  seen  an  account  of  all 
that  business  in  the  papers. 

Your  friend  Lady  Anna  Maria  Stanhope*  has  been 
on  the  point  of  marrying  Lord  Foley,  her  cousin, 
who  had  repeatedly  proposed  to  her  and  been  refused. 
In  an  unguarded  moment  she  said  yes,  and  repented 
immediately  that  she  had.  She  consulted  her  father 
what  to  do,  who  said  it  was  better  to  repent  be- 
fore the  marriage  than  after,  and  she  must  manage 
as  she  could  to  impress  Lord  Foley  of  the  change  in 
her  sentiments,  upon  which,  she  wrote  him  as  hand- 
some a  letter  as  she  could,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
marriage.  Such  is  the  story  in  the  world.  Lady 
Anna  Maria  has  great  credit  in  the  business,  as  it 
was  a  most  brilliant  marriage  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  but  she  did  not  like  the  man. 

You  have  long  heard,  I  suppose,  that  Lady  Geor- 
giana  Gordon  is   now  Duchess  of  Bedford.     A  mar- 

*  Lady  Anna  Maria  was  married  in  1809  to  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford. 
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riage  which  at  first  surprised  the  world  a  little,  but 
of  course  the  wonder  lasted  but  nine  days.  She  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  make  an  excellent  wife,  and  one 
cannot  help  (putting  aside  some  unpleasant  part  of 
the  marriage)  feeling  happy  that  a  young  and  amiable 
woman,  who  had  been  cruelly  used  by  some  wicked 
part  of  the  world,  should  be  so  completely  triumphant 
over  them.  The  other  marriages  since  your  depar- 
ture are  Lord  Graves  to  Lady  Mary  Paget,  youngest 
daughter  to  Lord  Uxbridge,  a  very  pretty  young 
woman.  It  was  a  very  sudden  love  and  soon  settled. 
Your  friend  Mr.  Dickinson  is  also  married  to  a  young 
woman  of  2;ood  fortune.  I  think  that  is  all  the 
matrimonial  news  I  know  of,  since  your  departure. 

E.  Auckland. 


Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Hugh  Elliot. 

My  clear  Elliot, — Eleanor  has  said  so  much  that  I 
will  reserve  myself  to  some  other  occasion.  The  zeal 
with  which  your  countrymen  are  arming,  in  all  ranks, 
districts  and  descriptions,  surpasses  all  instances  in 
the  annals  of  nations.  As  to  the  parliamentary  war- 
fare, it  has  been  in  great  measure  suspended ;  there 
is,  however,  a  decided  separation  and  even  an  inimical 
disposition  between  some  individuals*  of  a  leading 
description  whom  you  left  in  a  sort  of  equivocal  state. 
I  believe  it  is  true  that  Lord  Pelham  will  give  up  the 
Home  Department  to  Mr.  Yorke,  who  will  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Bragge  :  and  that  Lord  Liverpool  will 
resign  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  to  Lord  Pelham:  and  I 
presume  that  Lord  Hawkesbury,  if  Lord  Liverpool 
should  live,  will  be  called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers. 
I  must  reserve  many  matters  and  reflections  for  some 
safer  conveyance  than  this  scrawl  will  find — so  God 
bless  you. 

Yours  ever  affectionately, 

Auckland. 

*  Mr.  Titt  and  Mr.  Addington. 
n  3 
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Mr.  Lees  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dublin,  September  20th,  1803. 

Dear  Sir, — Agreeably  to  my  prediction,  Emmett 
was  this  day  executed  in  Thomas  Street,  the  scene 
of  his  exploits  on  23  rd  July,  and  contiguous  to  the 
great  depot  of  which,  it  was  proved  on  the  trial,  he 
was  the  complete  manager  and  sole  director.  From 
the  time  he  left  his  cell  to  the  last  moment  of  his  ex- 
istence, he  conducted  himself  with  a  degree  of  hardi- 
hood bordering  on  insanity,  and  of  which  I  could 
not  have  supposed  any  human  being,  in  the  awful 
situation  he  was,  could  have  manifested.  From  the 
gaol  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  appeared  engaged 
in  a  serious  argument  with  two  clerical  gentlemen, 
who  accompanied  him  in  a  carriage,  whose  exhorta- 
tions never  appeared  to  produce  the  smallest  effect  on 
his  countenance.  It  never  once  suffered  dejection. 
Arrived  at  the  fatal  spot,  where  thousands  of  the 
populace  were  assembled  to  behold  the  execution,  he 
ascended  the  platform  with  the  most  undaunted  reso- 
lution and  determined  resignation  to  his  fate.  He 
looked  round  him  with  the  utmost  composure  and 
beheld  his  numerous  friends,  every  one  of  whom 
(whether  from  respect,  or  from  an  established  custom 
on  such  occasions  I  know  not)  were  at  this  moment 
without  their  hats.  It  was  expected  by  most  people 
that  he  would  address  them.  I  believe  he  was  pre- 
vented— he  uttered  not  a  word. 

Believe  me,  &c. 

E.  S.  Lees. 
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CHAP.  XLIV. 

The  Volunteers  reviewed  by  the  King.  —  A  new  Coalition.  —  Mr.  Pitt 
in  Opposition.  —  Lord  Ellenborough  and  the  Bishops.  —  Overthrow  of 
Mr.  Addington.  —  Dismissal  of  Lords  Hobart  and  Auckland.  —  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Lord  Auckland.  —  Lady  Loudon  and  the  Sortes  Homericce.  — 
Reconciliation  of  the  King  and  Prince  of  AVales. — Mr.  Beresford 
reconciles  Lord  Auckland  and  Mr.  George  Rose. 

Mr.  Addington's  Government  was  now  threatened 
by  a  coalition  of  the  Grenvilles  with  the  Fox  party. 
Mr.  Pitt,  after  some  hesitation,  joined  with  the  Oppo- 
sition, and  from  this  moment  the  fate  of  ministers 
was  decided. 

Lord  Hobart  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the 
"  Catholic  millstone  "  hanging;  about  Mr.  Pitt's  neck, 
would  have  compelled  him  to  stand  aloof  from  hostile 
proceedings ;  but  it  was  already  removed,  for  Mr. 
Pitt  had  determined  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  Catholic  question  ever  be  raised  again  by 
any  ministry  of  which  he  was  the  chief. 

Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Beresford. 

Eden  Farm,  November  2nd. 

My  dear  Beresford, — We  continue  at  war,  but 
without  the  agitations  and  events  of  war :  except,  in- 
deed, that  it  is  a  fashion  with  many,  and  those  not 
merely  old  women,  but  generals,  admirals  and  states- 
men, to  profess  to  be  extremely  agitated  by  the  fears 
of  a  most  powerful  invasion.  The  accounts  from 
the  Continent  are  louder  and  more  violent  than  ever 
in  their  menaces,  and  I  am  consequently  more  in- 
credulous. If  the  arch-villain  meant  really  to  make 
the  attempt,  he  would  announce  in  every  newspaper 
of  Europe  that  he  had  desisted  from  all  thoughts  of 
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it.  In  the  mean  time  the  volunteer  force  is  becoming 
very  respectable  in  a  military  point  of  view.  How 
far  they  are  to  be  equally  admired  in  a  constitutional 
sense,  and  in  good  policy,  is  a  question  of  deep  and 
difficult  discussion.  The  corps  of  London  and  West- 
minster reviewed  by  the  King  in  Hyde  Park,  were 
(on  the  actual  returns  in  the  field)  above  27,000 
men  ;  and  they  are  not  supposed  to  form  above  a 
tenth  part  of  the  volunteer  force  of  the  kingdom. 
Add  to  all  this  the  army,  the  militia,  and  all  the  other 
preparations  which  are  now  matured  (though,  I  fear, 
at  an  enormous  expense),  surely  nothing  is  more  to 
be  wished  than  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  on 
this  country  ;  and  nothing  is  more  unlikely  in  my 
opinion.  With  respect  to  your  more  disputable 
country,  our  strength  is  at  least  a  great  diminution 
to  your  weakness,  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  our  means 
to  hold  great  reinforcements  in  readiness  for  you  and 
to  send  some  more  detachments  to  you. 

Another  blue  ribbon  is  vacant  by  Lord  Stafford's 
death.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Duke  of  Rutland  will 
have  one  of  them ;  and  various  names  are  surmised 
for  the  other — Lords  Hertford,  Chesterfield,  Hard- 
wicke,  &c. 

The  King  is  in  perfect  health.  The  Prince  is  pro- 
fessedly much  dissatisfied  that  his  offers  to  serve 
have  not  been  accepted  ;  but  I  suppose  that  he 
acceded  entirely  to  Lord  Moira's  appointment  to 
Scotland. 

We  have  had  uninterrupted  fine  weather  since  the 
20th  June.  There  are  now  some  symptoms  that  it 
is  preparing  to  change  ;  but  there  are  still  on  my 
walls  considerable  quantities  of  ripe  grapes  and 
Morella  cherries,  and  in  the  gardens  there  are  many 
carnations  full  blown. 

The  ladies  send  their  love  to  you  and  to  yours. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  Beresford,  ever  most  sincerely 
yours, 

Auckland. 
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Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Beresford. 

(Private.)  Eden  Farm,  Nov.  20th,  1803. 

My  dear  Beresford,  —  The  inclosed  may  serve  to 
give  some  bulk  to  my  letter.  It  has  only  a  moderate 
share  of  wit  and  allusion  upon  the  ministerial  side  of 
the  question.  I  do  not  know  who  is  the  author. 
We  are  going  to  Palace  Yard  to-morrow  till  the 
Friday ;  to  dine  at  Lord  Hawkesbury's  on  Monday ; 
to  attend  the  opening  of  the  session  on  Tuesday  ;  the 
levee  on  Wednesday  ;  and  the  drawing-room  on 
Thursday. 

I  understand  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Go- 
vernment to  propose  amending  bills,  or  to  introduce 
debateable  propositions  before  February  ;  and  the 
opposition  members  are  so  dispersed  by  the  volun- 
teer and  militia  duties,  that  their  attendance  will  be 
thin. 

I  see  no  reason  to  change  the  opinions  which  I 
have  uniformly  had  on  the  subject  of  invasion. 
Bonaparte's  first  menace  to  invade  us  was  an  act 
of  weakness  and  short-sighted  passion.  Any  attempt 
to  carry  that  menace  into  execution  would  be  mad- 
ness, and  without  a  prospect  or  hope  of  success,  —  I 
mean  in  respect  to  this  island.  As  to  your  island, 
more  mischief  might  be  done  ;  but  the  ultimate  re- 
sult there  also,  would  be  the  discomfiture  of  the 
consular  adventurer. 

The  state  of  parties  seems  to  be  precisely  where 
you  left  it ;  a  bungled  ill-managed  business. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  ;  and  believe  me,  my  dear 
Beresford,  ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

Auckland. 

Lord  Hobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Roehampton,  Dec.  19th,  9  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  I  cannot  discover  by 
your  note  of  yesterday  on  whose  part  the  tampering 
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with  the  Catholics  has  taken  place ;  but  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  may  proceed,  I  can  have  no  hesitation 
in  pronouncing  it  scandalous  in  the  extreme,  and 
inevitably  calculated  to  be  productive  of  the  worst 
consequences. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  debates  since  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  in  point  of  impression,  cannot 
have  been  unfavourable  to  administration,  and  par- 
ticularly that  the  speech  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  which 
he  has  published,  has  placed  the  naval  and  military 
exertions  in  a  creditable  point  of  view.  We  are, 
however,  to  hear  much  of  the  volunteer  system  after 
Christmas,  and  if  we  do  not  take  care  it  will  be 
totally  lost  in  the  attempt  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of 
perfection  of  which  it  is  not  capable ;  though  I  must 
at  the  same  time  acknowledge  that  some  gentle 
touches  of  improvement  may  not  be  unadvisable. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  has  a  readiness  and  confidence 
about  him  that  will  be  useful  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  which  will  put  the  business  there  upon  a  footing 
that  will  be  extremely  advantageous  to  the  present 
administration. 

All  accounts  speak  of  the  horror  which  Bonaparte 
is  daily  inspiring  in  France,  against  both  his  person 
and  Government,  so  much  so  that  one  is  almost  in- 
clined to  indulge  (though  not  encourage)  a  hope  that 
he  cannot  last  many  months. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Hoe-art. 

Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Beresford. 

(Confidential.)  Eden  Farm,  December  19th,  1803. 

My  dear  Beresford,  —  I  yesterday  received  your 
letter  of  the  8th,  and  was  glad  to  see  your  hand-writ- 
ing. I  was  beginning  to  hunger  and  thirst  for  a  few 
lines  from  you. 

What  you  say  of  the  Catholic  question,  is  a  deep- 
rooted  business :  various  interests,  passions  and  specu- 
lations are  combining  to  bring  that  discussion  for- 
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ward.  Mr.  Pitt  (or  at  least  some  of  those  who  sur- 
round him),  would  not  be  sorry  to  arrive  at  some 
decision  on  a  question  which  hangs  heavily  on  his 
neck.  Mr.  Fox  is  avowedly  desirous  to  agitate  the 
point,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  means  to  bring  it 
forward  in  full  form.  He  will  be  supported  by 
Windham,  with  whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  had 
friendly  explanations,  and  to  have  formed  a  new  coa- 
lition, which  he  is  extending  through  Windham  to 
Mr.  Grenville,  and  probably  through  the  latter  to  Lord 
Grenville.  Those  four,  with  Lord  Minto,  W.  Elliot, 
and  various  other  adherents  and  connections,  will  form 
a  strong  corps,  and  may  give  considerable  trouble.  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Pitt  will  stand  aloof, 
but  certainly  with  no  friendly  disposition  to  Mr.  Ad- 
dinorton's  Government.  The  agitators  of  the  Catholic 
question  will  concoct  their  measure  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  with  the  constant  support  which  it  may 
hereafter  receive  from  that  high  quarter.  After  all, 
I  am  not  very  uneasy  as  to  the  result,  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  either  Lord  Hardwicke  or  Mr.  Addington 
will  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  folly  as  to  tamper  with  it, 
or  to  do  anything,  or  to  make  any  concession,  that 
would  undermine  the  broad  and  solid  principle  on 
which  we  at  present  rest.  Your  Chancellor*  has  con- 
siderable weight  in  Irish  councils,  and  is  steady  and 
earnest  upon  this  whole  subject,  perhaps  even  with 
a  warmth  beyond  discretion. 

In  the  mean  time  the  good  King  is  in  perfect  health, 
and  in  the  fullest  possession  of  his  own  good  judg- 
ment and  firmness. 

In  this  short  and  first  chapter  of  the  session 
(which  will  be  adjourned,  on  Monday  or  Tuesday 
next,  until  February),  Mr.  Pitt  exhibited  more  elo- 
quence than  good  judgment  — in  fact,  he  was  occu- 
pied on  the  second  and  third  days  in  the  unsaying 
what  he  had  said  on  the  first  day,  and  which  was  so 
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evidently  exceptionable,  with  respect  to  the  volunteers* 
that  it  met  with  no  support  from  any  one  individual. 
I  happen  to  know,  that  some  who  came  to  town  to 
meet  and  support  him,  were  grievously  disappointed 
and  vexed.  The  affairs  of  the  world  are  variable: 
but  at  this  moment,  Mr.  Addington  has,  apparently, 
the  whole  game  in  his  hands.  It  was  thought  by 
many  that  Mr.  Yorkef  showed  himself  too  sensitive 
for  a  Secretary  of  State,  and  too  liable  to  be  flung  off 
his  guard,  and  to  be  provoked  into  indiscretions. 

My  letter  bag  being  arrived,  I  can  write  no  more 
at  present.  We  all  wish  to  you  and  to  yours  a 
merry,  healthy  and  happy  Christmas.      Do  you  come 


among  us  ?  and  when  ? 


I  should  take  more  pleasure  in  the  arrangement  of 
your  library  at  Walworth,  if  you  could  make  a  better 
kettle  of  fish  at  Fishmongers'  Hall. 

Yours  most  sincerely  and  affectionately, 

Auckland. 


Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Beresford. 

(Private.)  Eden  Farm,  Sunday,  15th. 

My  dear  Beresford, — We  are  going  to-morrow  to 
town  for  three  days,  that  the  ladies  may  prepare 
themselves  for  the  drawing-room,  and  for  the  Queen's 
house  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Pitt  is  at  present  at  Mr.  Canning's;  Lord 
Grenville  met  him  in  town  on  Wednesday  last,  and 
they  were  seen  walking  together.  It  is  the  avowed 
object  of  several  principal  individuals  who  have  ac- 
cess to  him,  to  get  him  out  of  the  system  of  half- 
opposition  ;  to  form  an  avowed  phalanx  for  a  new 
ministry,  and  in  that  shape  to  begin  the  campaign  in 
February.  But  there  are  infinite  difficulties,  both  per- 
sonal and  political. 

Sir  Evan  Nepean  professes  to  undertake  the  Irish 

*  Mr.  Pitt  had  moved  that  a  field  officer  from  the  "  regulars  "  should 
be  appointed  to  every  volunteer  battalion  of  500  men. 
f  The  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department. 
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Secretaryship  with  great  reluctance.     I  think  that  his 
nomination  will  on  the  whole  be  pleasant  to  you. 

Lord  Clonmell  is  here  to-day,  dining  at  the  invi- 
tation of  my  eldest  son,  with  whom  he  is  well  ac- 
quainted. He  seems  to  be  a  very  gentlemanlike  man; 
but  in  his  look  and  manner  he  often  reminds  me 
of  his  father. 

If  I  should  learn  anything  worth  mentioning  in 
town,  I  will  write  on  my  return  to  this  place.  In 
the  mean  time  let  me  know  that  your  tendon- Achilles 
is  well  relieved. 

I  am,  my  dear  Beresford,  yours  ever  sincerely, 

Auckland. 


Lord  Hobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Roehampton,  January  30th,  10  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — 1  have  heard  so  much 
the  same  account  as  that  you  give  of  the  state  of 
parties  from  different  quarters,  and  upon  such  good 
authority,  that  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact, — and  al- 
though the  arrangement  does  not  appear  a  good  one 
for  forming  an  administration,  it  seems  admirably 
calculated  for  annoying  his  Majesty's  present  minis- 
ters. But  unless  some  great  disaster  should  happen, 
which  would  be  fatal  to  us  all,  I  do  not  think  it  will 
do  more  than  disturb  the  comfort  of  the  Treasury 
bench,  and  occasionally  interfere  with  the  dinners  of 
the  Peers.  In  such  a  warfare  as  that  in  which  we 
are  engaged,  and  with  all  the  difficulties  we  have  to 
encounter;  a  vigilant  and  factious  opposition,  in- 
stantly prepared  to  poison  and  inflame  the  public 
mind  upon  every  occasion  that  will  admit  of  an 
unfavourable  colouring,  cannot  fail  to  make  an  im- 
pression both  injurious  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
country :  but  I  am  not  without  hope,  that  the  weight 
of  the  talents  employed  for  that  purpose,  will  be  con- 
siderably diminished  by  the  thorough  knowledge  that 
the  world  will  possess  of  the  motives  by  which  they 
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are  actuated — and  this  may  lead  to  a  stronger  sup- 
port from  the  public  than  we  should  otherwise  meet 
with. 

Neither  Mr.  Fox's  principles  nor  Lord  Grenville's 
manners  are  popular;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  standing  aloof 
with  a  Catholic  millstone  about  his  neck,  will  not 
be  an  object  to  attract  a  large  body  of  political  spe- 
culators. 

Nothing  can  be  more  delicate  than  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  Volunteer  question,  and  I  entirely  agree 
with  you  in  the  necessity  of  not  throwing  an  imper- 
fect and  unsettled  proposition*  on  the  waves  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  after  much  consideration,  I  can  see  no 
line  that  can  be  taken,  which  is  not  liable  to  insuper- 
able objection,  but  that  of  leaving  the  individuals 
belonging  to  the  Volunteer  Corps  at  liberty  to  with- 
draw whenever  they  may  think  proper.  Either  to 
adopt  or  enforce  the  Attorney-General's  construction 
of  the  law,  is  absolutely  impossible, — and  if  you  give 
the  option  of  entering  for  one  month,  and  after  that 
period  enact  that  all  who  remain  shall  be  considered 
enlisted  for  the  war,  you  would  reduce  the  285,000 
to  five.  Whereas,  if  you  leave  them  in  the  situation 
which  they  conceived  they  had  entered  into,  viz. 
the  power  of  withdrawing  whenever  they  were  tired 
of  the  service,  or  from  circumstances  found  them- 
selves obliged  to  quit  it,  reserving  to  Government  the 
power  of  enforcing  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the 
Defence  Bill,  you  will  find  that  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Volunteer  Corps.  Entre  nous,  I  do  not  quite  ap- 
prove of  Yorke's  letters  to  Lord  Teignmouth,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  a  distinction  could  not  be  made  out 
between  a  first  and  a  second  election.  Upon  the 
invitation  of  Government,  a  number  of  persons 
meet  together  and  agree  to  form  a  Volunteer  Corps, 
composed    of    a     specified    number    of    companies, 


*  A  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Yorke  on  February  4th,  respecting 
the  Volunteers. 
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with  officers  nominated  by  and  from  amongst 
themselves.  Having  so  done,  they  submit  their 
proposition,  through  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  Go- 
vernment, and  if  there  be  nothing  objectionable 
in  the  terms,  in  other  respects,  the  Corps,  with  the 
officers  so  nominated,  is  accepted.  They  then  become 
a  military  body  (liable  in  case  of  invasion  to  be 
placed  under  the  mutiny  bill),  with  commissions 
signed  by  the  King,  and  in  this  state,  the  principle 
of  electing  to  vacancies  would  perhaps  justify  the 
epithets  of  unconstitutional  and  mischievous,  although 
the  original  nomination  by  election  had  not,  because 
the  first  would  have  taken  place  before  they  were  a 
military  body,  and  the  latter,  after  they  were  consti- 
tuted as  such. 

Bonaparte's  exposition  is  an  extraordinary  paper, 
and  certainly  open  to  the  observations  you  make 
upon  it.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  George  Rose,  who 
had  such  an  aversion  to  St.  Domingo  bills,  could  not 
find  so  ingenious  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  them  as  the 
Chief  Consul  has  adopted.  Considering  the  docu- 
ment he  sent  to  St.  Domingo,  he  will  be  obliged  to 
consider  it  as  a  grand  colony,  and  may  have  some  dif- 
ficulty in  proving  that  it  remains  to  France. 

Affectionately  yours, 

HOBART. 


Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Cooper's  Hill,  April  14th. 

My  dear  Brother,  —  I  went  out  early  this  morning 
to  the  rendezvous  for  the  stag  hunt  ;  the  chase  was 
long  and  severe,  and  the  fatigue  not  a  little  increased 
by  the  heat  of  the  day.  1  returned  barely  in  time  to 
dress  myself  for  dinner  at  the  Lodge,  and  am  now 
much  disposed  for  a  nap,  but  my  time  will  be  better 
spent  in  answering  the  important  questions  in  your 
letter  of  yesterday,  which  was  put  into  my  hands  as 
I  was  getting  upon  my  horse. 
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I  have  lived  much  these  few  days  back  with  some  of 
the  Grenvilles  and  their  friends,  the  universal  cry  of 
them  is  that  the  country  is  in  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger, that  the  present  ministry  is  totally  unequal  to 
the  arduous  crisis,  and  that  a  change  is  certainly  on 
the  tapis,  but  whether  it  is  only  to  comprehend  Mr. 
Pitt  or  to  take  in  Lord  Grenville  they  do  not  say — 
but  I  know  that  Lord  Glastonbury  *  said  this  morn- 
ing that  believing  some  important  changes  were  in 
negotiation,  he  had  written  to  decline  going  to  Drop- 
more,  fearing  that  he  should  be  in  the  way,  but  that 
Lord  Grenville  had  pressed  him  to  come,  saying  that 
he  most  earnestly  wished  that  he  should  not  at  this 
moment  be  taken  from  his  retirement.  In  the  mean 
time  our  good  King  is  well,  and  rode  this  morning 
with  all  the  vigour  of  twenty-five,  and,  indeed,  from 
the  evenness  of  his  spirits,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose 
that  no  flirtation  is  carrying  on  by  his  Premier  —  at 
least,  with  his  privity.  The  subject  is  too  delicate  to 
enter  upon  with  him. 

Lord  Rosslyn  is  in  the  country,  and  is  well.  I 
have  wished  to  go  to  see  him,  but  my  horses  are  at 
present  so  fully  employed,  that  I  must  defer  it  till 
Tuesday,  when  the  Royal  family  removes  to  London. 

Lord  Rivers  is  dying,  which  will  make  a  vacancy 
in  the  bedchamber. 

I  understood  last  night  that  the  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg  has  paid  Bonaparte  &  Co.  a  million  and  a  half 
of  florins  (150,000^.)  for  the  increase  of  territory  that 
has  been  allotted  to  him,  and  that  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse- Cassel  had,  in  consequence  of  his  refusing 
to  come  down  handsomely,  been  much  disappointed 
in  his  expectations.      Adieu. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Henley. 

The  following  letter  was  written  in  anticipation  of 
Lord  Stafford's  motion  against  the  Government. 

*  Lord  Grenville's  cousin. 
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Lord  Ellenborough  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Bloomsbury  Square,  April  20th. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  The  proxy  of  Dampier,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  may  easily  be  got;  he  is,  I  believe,  but 
at  the  distance  of  Bromley  —  he  would  give  it  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  or  of  Winchester.  The  proxy  of 
the  Bishops  of  Ely  and  Lichfield  *  may  also  easily  be 
got,  and  the  attendance  of  the  Bishop  of  London  pro- 
cured. I  should  imagine  Lord  Abercorn  could  obtain 
the  proxy  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.f  The  Bishop  of 
Peterborough's  J  proxy  may  be  withdrawn  on  the  ap- 
plication of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  given  to  some  other 
bishop  than  Lincoln.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle's  §  proxy 
will  be  obtained  by  Lord  Stafford  for  the  other  side. 
Lord  Amherst  ||  should  be  spoken  to  in  terms  not  to  be 
misunderstood. 

By  some  accident  I  think  Lord  Bristol  was  not  in 
the  House  last  night. 

We  should  all  be  at  our  posts,  and  ready  dined  by 
five. 

Yours,  my  dear  Lord,  most  sincerely, 

Ellenborough. 

Lord  Sheffield  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Sheffield  Place,  April  21st,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  I  like 
a  little  communication  very  much  de  temps  en  temps. 

We  wish  to  hear  that  your  beauteous  little  sylph 
Emily  is  quite  well,  as  also  all  the  family.  I  continue 
to  be  worried  worse  than  ever ;  and  although  French 
invasion  may  be  checked,  as  I  conceive  it  is,  by  con- 
spiracy, I  am  entirely  of  opinion  that  I  should  hold 
in  readiness,  and  in  the  best  state  possible,  the  horrid 
undertaking  of  1260  volunteers.  I  have  managed 
some  essential  points  since  I  saw  you.     To  correct 

*  Brother  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  f  Dr.  Cornwall, 

i  Brother-in-law  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 
§  Lord  of  the  Bed  Chamber  :  he  voted  with  Mr.  Pitt. 
||  Brother-in-law  of  Lord  Stafford. 
VOL.  IV.  0 
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the  mischief  of  frequent  and  capricious  resignations, 
I  have  contrived  to  engage  the  Legion*  for  three  years' 
service  (the  period  for  which  the  clothing  is  granted), 
unless  the  volunteer  should  be  incapacitated  by  bad 
health,  and  necessity  should  require  him  to  remove 
from  the  parish  where  he  serves. 

I  do  not  delight  much  in  East  India  victories  and 
extension  of  empire.  I  abhor  Mahratta-hunting,  espe- 
cially when  that  business  produced  a  refusal  of  from 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  Sepoys  (the  whole  de- 
manded) to  Ceylon  when  at  risk. 

Why  cannot  Messrs.  the  Ministers  acquire  a  rational 
notion  on  the  mode  of  defence  ?  I  protested  against 
any  Irish  militia  at  all ;  but  when  the  mischief  was  in 
part  done  away  by  the  offer  to  serve  here,  I  conceive 
the  completion  of  everything  most  senseless  is  the 
augmentation  of  the  Irish  militia,  which  of  course 
interferes  with  the  only  wise  measure  of  the  kind  that 
sprang  from  the  present  Administration,  namely,  the 
raising  regiments  of  the  line  for  general  service, 
giving  one  step  of  rank. 

I  think  your  London  politicians  will  soon  have 
plenty  of  occupation,  and  that  curious  contests  will 
take  place.  Do  you  recollect  the  conflicts  when  I 
first  came  into  Parliament,  and  that  a  great  motion  by 
Dunning  was  defeated  by  my  single  vote  the  first  day 
I  took  my  seat,  for  which  George  Byng  never  for- 
gave me? 

My  lady  and  the  minor  baron  continue  m  high  pre- 
servation. My  lady  supposes  she  must  attend  her 
Princess  on  the  9th  May. 

Yours,  ever, 
S. 

Mr,  Addington,  finding  his  majority  decreasing, 
resigned  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  it  was  expected 
that  a  strong  Government  would  be  formed,  consisting 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Coalition.  But  the 
King  having  refused  to  admit  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Gren- 

*  The  North  Pevensey. 
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ville  decided  not  to  enter  into  Mr.  Pitt's  Ministry, 
which  necessitated  the  formation  of  a  still  weaker 
Government  than  Mr.  Addington's,  as  Mr.  Pitt  was 
obliged  to  compose  it  of  a  few  personal  friends  and 
of  the  mediocrities  of  the  Administration  that  he  had 
overthrown. 

Lord  Eldon  remained  as  Lord  Chancellor,  Lords 
Harrowby,  Hawkesbury  and  Camden,  became  Secre- 
taries of  State  for  Foreign,  Home  Affairs  and  the 
War  Department.  Lords  Auckland  and  Hobart  were 
removed  from  office.  With  regard  to  Ireland*,  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  bitter  opponent  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  chief  manager,  showed  the  determination  of  Mr. 
Pitt  to  persevere  in  the  old  system  of  Protestant 
ascendancy. 

Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Long. 

Palace  Yard,  May  lGth. 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  had  hoped  to  have  seen  you,  or 
have  heard  from  you  some  days  ago  ;  more  especially 
when,  with  respect  to  others,  certain  circumstances 
took  place  which  have  given,  and  will  give,  pain  and 
embarrassment  to  me. 

lie  all  that  as  it  may,  I  sincerely  regret  that  I  have 
not  seen  Mr.  Pitt.  Snch  a  meeting  would  either  have 
ended  in  the  manly,  though  unhappy  conviction  that 
all  confidence  between  us  is  for  ever  lost ;  or,  it  would 
have  procured  towards  me  that  temper  of  justice,  and 
those  consequent  sentiments  of  kindness  which  have 
been  too  long  suspended — too  long  certainly,  even  if 
the  original  sin  had  been  solely  on  my  side. 

In  saying  this,  I  admit  that  I  may  have  had  an 
undue  share  of  momentary  passion  in  the  transaction. 
It  was,  however,  at  the  worst  an  infirmity  of  nature, 

*  Mr.  Pitt  had  written  to  Mr.  Brresford  on  April  lltli,  announcing 
his  determination  to  upset  Mr.  Addington,  and  asking  for  his  support, 
and  through  his  influence  the  Irish  tories  had  voted  with  Pitt  against  the 
Government.  In  fact,  Mr.  Pitt's  success  was  owing  to  the  assistance 
given  him  by  Mr.  Beresford  and  Mr.  Foster. 

o  2 
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more  especially  venial,  as  it  arose  from  a  suspicion 
(warranted  by  strong  appearances)  that  I  had  not 
been  well  treated  by  him,  to  whom  I  had  shown, 
during  fifteen  years,  an  unbounded  affection  and  at- 
tachment, and  with  whom  I  had  conceived  myself  to 
be  living  in  the  most  entire  confidence  of  public  and 
domestic  intimacy. 

I  will  not  permit  myself  to  say  more,  though  the 
wound  has  ceased  to  be  irritable.  You  know,  1  be- 
lieve, the  whole  of  my  mind  on  the  subject ;  at  least 
you  will  know  it  if  you  will  consult  the  good  and 
benevolent  qualities  of  your  own  mind ;  and  there  I 
leave  it. 

Though  this  letter  is  confidential,  I  can  have  no 
objection  to  its  being  shown  to  Mr.  Pitt. 

Lord  Sheffield  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Sheffield  Place,  May  17th. 

My  philosophy  is  not  quite  so  temperate  as  yours. 
I  do  think  that  ancient  Nicholas  could  not  be  better 
employed  than  in  taking  unto  himself  the  whole  set, 
including  all  the  influence  and  talents  in  the  country, 
having  no  doubt  that  we  should  do  just  as  well  with- 
out them.  While  I  was  in  London  the  enemy  was 
never  thought  of.  If  he  had  come,  he  would  only 
be  asked  which  way  he  meant  to  vote. 

Great  must  be  the  odium  on  those  who,  anxious  for 
power  and  office,  decline  on  any  pretence,  at  this 
moment,  to  form  an  efficient  strong  administration  ; 
and,  although  I  may  feel  something  bordering  on 
admiration  for  the  boldness,  I  cannot  discover  much 
sanity  in  undertaking  the  Government  with  the  feeble 
remains  of  the  late  administration,  in  the  face  of  an 
irresistible  combination,  headed  as  it  will  be. 

I  shall  remain  here  some  time  longer,  and  I  shall 
like  to  hear  your  philosophy  very  much. 

I  hope  Emily  is  well. 

Yours,  ever  sincerely, 

Sheffield. 
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Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Beresford. 

Palace  Yard,  May  17th,  1S04. 

My  dear  Beresford,  —  I  owe  it  to  your  affectionate 
and  unshaken  friendship  for  me  and  for  mine  to  in- 
form you  that  I  am  to  quit  the  Post  Office,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  This  is  painful  to 
my  mind,  as  implying  a  decided  separation  from  one 
whose  intimacy  and  confidence  had  long  been  the 
pride  and  pleasure  of  my  life.  But  in  other  respects 
it  is  not  injurious  to  my  small  private  fortunes ;  and 
certainly  it  will  not  be  injurious  to  my  pretensions,  if 
I  have  any,  in  the  line  of  public  life  and  of  public 
opinion.  I  reserve  further  particulars  till  we  meet. 
Yours  ever,  sincerely  and  affectionately, 

Auckland. 

T  think  it  probable  that  we  may  go  to-morrow  to 
Eden  Farm,  till  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Rufus  King  to  Lord  Auckland. 

New  York,  June  4th,  180-1. 

My  Lord,  —  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive,  and 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of ,  to- 
gether with  the  packet  that  accompanied  it  from  Lord 
Sheffield.  I  take  the  liberty  to  forward,  under  your 
Lordship's  cover,  my  acknowledgments  to  Lord 
Sheffield  for  his  obliging  recollection.  You  will  na- 
turally conclude,  although  I  may  not  agree  with  his 
Lordship,  that  I  can  have  no  motive  to  contest  with 
him  a  theory  to  which  he  is  so  indissolubly  wedded. 
I  may,  nevertheless,  be  permitted  to  say  to  you,  who 
have  perhaps  considered  the  subject  of  commerce  as 
profoundly  as  his  Lordship  can  have  done,  that, 
although  principles  of  every  sort  are  immutable,  re- 
gulations, which  are  sometimes  confounded  with  prin- 
ciples, and  especially  regulations  of  trade,  are,  and 
must  continue  to  be,  liable  to  endless  changes. 

T">  -n 

hemote  as  wTe  are  from  Europe,  and  engrossed  as 

o  3 
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you  must  be  with  your  own  affairs,  our  political  feuds 
and  domestic  concerns  can  excite  no  attention ;  in- 
deed, among  ourselves  they  appear  little,  in  compari- 
son with  what  is  passing  in  your  quarter  of  the  world, 
towards  which  we  are  continually  turning  with  anxiety 
and  hope. 

I  rejoice  in  the  King's  recovery,  and  earnestly  pray 
that  Providence  may  not  only  give  effectual  and 
complete  success  to  the  means  of  defence  it  has  placed 
in  his  hands,  but  for  the  safety  of  other  states,  that 
he  may  add  new  glory,  as  well  as  strength,  to  the 
British  empire. 

With  sentiments  of  sincere  respect  and  esteem,  I 
have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

Eufus  King. 

P.S.  We  have  just  seen  Talleyrand's  letter*  to  the 
corps  diplomatique — it  is  a  bold  and  imposing  mea- 
sure, and  calls  for  some  equally  formal  act  on  the  part 
of  your  Cabinet.  It  is  not  enough  that  Englishmen 
should  be  satisfied  of  the  innocencef  of  their  Govern- 
ment; the  welfare  of  other  states  is  in  some  sort 
concerned  in  the  purity  of  the  British  Government, 
and  will  be  promoted  by  its  solemn  and  complete 
vindication. 


Lord  Pelham  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Brighthelnistone,  May  24th,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — Mr.  Pitt  offered  me 
Lord  Aylesford's  place.J  I  did  not  choose  to  refuse 
anything  without  consideration,  therefore  desired 
time;  but  I  wrote  to  him  yesterday  morning,  de- 
clining it,  and  expressing  at  the  same  time  my  re- 
liance "  on  his  professions  of  good-will,  and  on  the 
justice  of  my  claim  to  compensation  for  the  unmerited 

*  Referring  to  Mr.  Drake's  intercourse  with  Mehee  La  Touche. 

t  Respecting  their  connivance  with  the  conspirators  against  Bonaparte. 

\  Captain  oi'  the  Pensioners. 
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loss  of  a  high  and  lucrative  situation  *  granted  to  me 
by  the  King's  special  favour,  and  as  a  mark  of  his 
approbation  of  my  past  services." 

I  should  not  have  liked  the  situation  he  offered 
under  any  circumstances ;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
a  Court  office  could  have  been  agreeable  to  me,  would 
be  the  certainty  of  its  being  the  King's  spontaneous 
wish,  and  as  an  earnest  of  his  desire  to  make  me 
compensation  for  his  acquiescence  in  a  ministerial 
arrangement  by  which  I  had  been  so  much  injured. 

I  confess  to  you  that  I  thought  my  conduct  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  from  the  first  moments  of  the  King's  recovery 
in  1801  till  the  present  moment,  fairly  entitled  me  to 
ask  from  him  the  grant  of  the  Duchy  for  life,  and 
I  had  intended  asking  for  it  the  first  time  I  should 
have  an  audience  of  him. 

Lord  Camden  has  been  as  kind  and  friendly  to  me 
upon  the  occasion  as  it  is  possible. 

Farewell,  my  dear  Lord  Auckland  ;  and  be  assured 
that  I  am,  with  very  sincere  regard, 

Ever  yours  most  faithfully, 

Pelham. 

Mr.  Will  icon  Eden  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Old  Palace  Yard,  Tuesday. 

My  dear  Father,— Your  guess  respecting  the  divi- 
sion f  last  night  was,  in  point  of  proportion,  very  near 
the  mark,  though  the  numbers  were  larger. 

The  Opposition  appear  triumphant.  They  mustered 
232  at  one  time  in  the  House,  and  reckon  upon  at 
least  eight  more.  One  thing  we  may  collect  from  the 
debate  is,  that  the  mutual  antipathy  of  Messrs.  Pitt 
and  Fox  exists  as  strongly  as  ever,  and  that  no 
Cabinet  negotiations  can  be  at  present  in  agitation. 

Mr.  Pitt  spoke  with  the  usual  spirit  that  he  shows 
in  times  of  difficulty.     He  tenderly  reproached  the 

*  The  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

j  On  Mr.  Pitt's  Additional  Force  Bill,  on  Monday,  June  18th,  the 
numbers  were  for  engrossing  the  bill,  2G5,  against  it,  '2-23. 
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Grenvilles  for  refusing  to  take  office  with  him  ;  but 
appeared  confident  of  his  strength,  and  determined 
to  set  all  parties  at  defiance.  Very  little  debate  is 
expected  to-night.         Your  dutiful  son, 

W.  F.  E.  Eden. 

Lord  Rosslyn  to  Lord  Auckland. 

July  7th,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  am  very  sensible  of  the  kind 
interest  Lady  Auckland  and  you  have  always  ex- 
pressed for  whatever  affects  me.  My  health  is  con- 
siderably mended  ;  Home's  regular  attendance  has 
ceased  to  be  necessary,  and  he  is  confident  that  he 
has  entirely  removed  the  disorder.  I  continue,  how- 
ever, under  so  much  restraint  as  to  exercise  and  regi- 
men, that  I  have  little  disposition  to  remove  from  this 
neighbourhood.  The  truth  is  (what  no  medical  man 
chooses  to  tell  me)  that  at  my  age  it  is  impossible 
that  either  the  body  or  mind  should  recover*  that 
firm  texture  which  has  been  impaired  by  disease. 
I  feel  this  truth ;  and  the  only  consolation  I  have  is, 
that  I  can  still  rejoice  in  the  comforts  of  those  I  love. 
May  those  which  attend  you  and  yours  continue  and 
increase. — I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  most  sincerely  yours, 

Rosslyn. 


Mr.  Hatsell  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Lady  Loudon  f  was  educated  in  Scotland,  where 
ladies  of  rank  are  often  instructed  early  in  the  Greek 

*  Lord  Eosslyn  died  on  January  1st,  1805.  He  bad  long  been  in  a 
bad  state  of  health;  and  there  seems  nothing  to  justify  Lord  Campbell's 
description  of  his  latter  life,  which  represents  him  as  always  dancing  in 
attendance  on  Royalty. 

Miss  Cotes,  Lord  Rosslyn' s  niece,  informed  Lord  Campbell  that  "  His 
kindness  to  his  relations  was  invariable,  and  his  house  was  at  all  times 
open  to  them,  and  to  friends  of  all  ages,  who  were  welcomed  with  cheer- 
fulness ;  and  no  one  could  be  in  his  society  without  deriving  some  infor- 
mation from  his  superior  mind,  the  powers  of  which  were  never  weakened 
to  the  last  days  of  his  life,  though,  from  severe  bodily  illness,  he  was  in  a 
great  measure  removed  from  public  life." 

f  Lady  Loudon  was  married  to  Lord  Moira  on  July  12th,  1804. 
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language  (as  we  know,  from  the  instances  of  Lady- 
Jane  Grey  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  English  ladies  were 
in  this  country).  Amusing  herself  once  with  the 
Sortes  Homericcu,  she  opened  the  book  on  the  following 
line  in  the  22nd  Iliad,  line  303  :  — 

vvv  avTE  fie  MoTpa  ici^avei 

which  Cowper  translates  very  literally  :  — 

"  And  Moira  finds  me  wheresoe'er  I  go ." 

Another  time  —  as  she  was  much  pleased  with  this 
sort  of  diversion,  she  opened  on  the  following  passage 
in  the  18th  Iliad,  line  119 :  — 

'AXXa  fie  Motpa  Zlifxaaae 

"And  now  subdued  by  Moira  must  I  be." 

See  Cowper's  Translation. 

As  the  Highlanders  are  superstitious,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  the  remembrance  of  these  two  incidents, 
which  her  Ladyship  had  frequently  mentioned  to  her 
friends,  had  no  little  weight  in  inducing  her  to  con- 
sent to  the  marriage. 


Lord  ITobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Kiching's,  July  13th,  10  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  Mr.  Pitt  will  hardly 
venture  to  assert  that  you  have  been  remunerated  by 
him  beyond  what  you  have  been  fairly  entitled  to  by 
your  successful  exertions  in  support  of  his  Govern- 
ment ;  but  in  adverting  to  all  that  has  been  passing 
between  you  for  so  many  years,  and  with  a  view  parti- 
cularly to  his  recent  conduct,  the  game  that  he  has  been 
] (laying  through  the  medium  of  your  smooth-tongued 
friend,  Mr.  Long,  since  last  Christmas,  I  cannot  re- 
flect on  his  duplicity  and  harshness  without  feelings 

*  Lord  Auckland  never  doubted  Mr.  Long's  friendship,  but  Mr. 
George  liosc,  when  he  was  thrown  over  by  Mr.  Pitt,  entertained  very 
iiark  su-picions  respecting  his  conduct. — See  Rose  Correspondence,  vol.  ii. 
p.  232. 
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that  it  would  be  impossible  to  express  by  any  terms 
which  it  would  be  decent  to  put  upon  paper. 
Eleanor  desires  her  love. 

Yours,  affectionately, 

Hobart. 


Lord  Auckland  to  Lord  Ilobart. 

(Confidential.)  Eden  Farm,  July  13th. 

My  dear  Lord  Hobart, — If  you  had  been  at  Roe- 
hampton  instead  of  Richings  I  would  have  taken  a 
drive  in  a  postchaise  this  morning  for  half  an  hour's 
conversation  with  you.  I  believe  that  an  order  is 
given  to  prepare  a  new  patent  appointing  the  Duke 
of  Montrose  and  Lord  Charles  Spencer  to  be  joint  Post- 
masters-General. This  procedure,  so  contrary  to  all 
the  instances  of  the  last  twenty  years  (Lord  Walsing- 
ham  and  Lord  Westmorland ;  Lord  Walsingham  and 
Lord  Chesterfield ;  Lord  Auckland  and  Earl  Gower  ; 
Lord  Auckland  and  Lord  Charles  Spencer),  will  be 
somewhat  mortifying,  and  was,  I  believe,  quite  unex- 
pected ;  but  I  have  had  no  communications  with  Lord 
Charles  on  the  subject. 

When  the  circumstances  of  your  removal  are 
thrown  into  the  scale  with  all  sensations  resulting 
from  my  removal  and  from  past  recollections,  I  must 
feel  that  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  towards  me  has  not  been 
what  I  had  a  right  to  expect  from  any  friendly, 
generous  and  honourable  mind.  But  in  the  eyes  and 
understanding  of  our  cotemporaries,  I  and  my  family 
have  at  different  periods  received  so  many  obligations 
from  him,  or  through  him,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
ever  to  express  either  in  public  or  in  private  any  sen- 
timents of  hostility  or  even  of  dissatisfaction  respect- 
ing him.  I  can  only  wait  the  results  of  time  and 
events  with  becoming  reserve,  and  I  hope  with  cheer- 
fulness and  due  dignity  of  mind. 

Our  best  love  to  Eleanor,  —  she  will  find  a  letter 
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from  the  family  at  Roehampton.     All  kind  compli- 
ments to  the  Sullivan  colon}\ 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord  Hobart, 

Yours,  affectionately, 

Auckland. 


Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Cooper's  Hill,  Staines,  July  17th. 

My  dear  Brother, — I  see  in  the  "  Gazette"  of  Satur- 
day last  the  appointment  of  your  successor;  and  though 
fortunately  your  income  be  not  diminished,  I  cannot 
but  very  sincerely  lament  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  deprived 
the  public  of  your  services,  and  himself  of  your  sup- 
port ;  for  notwithstanding  my  utter  dislike  of  all  his 
alentours  except  Mr.  Long,  and  objections  to  some 
part  of  his  political  conduct,  he  is  in  every  respect  so 
superior  to  the  opposite  leaders,  that  it  would  give 
me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  see  you  cordially  reunited 
and  acting  together. 

We  hear  good  accounts  of  the  King,  but  nothing 
of  his  removing  to  Windsor  or  Weymouth  —  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  best  that  he  should  remain  at  Kew, 
as  he  can  be  nowhere  so  quiet  as  there,  and  quiet 
must  be  necessary  to  confirm  his  cure. 

The  Grenvilles  will  have  been  much  mortified  at 
their  defeat  at  Ailesbury,  as  I  understood  from  Mr. 
Freemantle,  who  returned  on  Friday  from  voting 
there,  that  though  they  expected  to  be  closely  pushed, 
yet  that  they  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  result  of  the 
contest. 

Adieu  ;  with  every  good  wish  to  all  those  at  Eden 
Farm,  believe  me  to  be,  ever, 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate  brother, 

Henley. 
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Lord  Auckland  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 

Eden  Farm,  July  19th,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  F  reeling  the 
seals  and  keys  of  my  late  office.  He  will  have  the 
honour  of  presenting  them  to  your  Grace.  I  wish  to 
add  from  considerations  of  justice,  and  from  an  expe- 
rience to  which  I  can  safely  appeal,  that  there  are 
many  excellent  officers  in  the  several  departments 
over  which  your  Grace  will  preside ;  and  that  they 
are  well  instructed  and  well  controlled  by  the  Secre- 
tary, of  whose  efficiency  and  strict  integrity  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  in  adequate  terms. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  points  which  may 
require  explanation ;  but  if  anything  should  arise  of 
that  description,  I  shall  be  cordially  and  cheerfully 
desirous  to  submit  to  your  Grace  any  information  in 
my  power. 

During  the  several  years  that  I  held  the  office,  I 
thought  it  right  to  move  in  every  Session  for  a  state- 
ment of  our  annual  payments  into  the  Exchequer.  I 
happened  to  leave  London  this  year  without  making 
that  motion  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  your  Grace  will  have 
no  objection  to  my  moving  early  in  the  next  Session, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  for  the  usual  returns  to  the 
period  when  I  ceased  to  be  Postmaster-General. 
Your  Grace  will  find  a  great  and  improving  revenue, 
which  has  been  eventually  much  benefited  by  the 
extensions  of  the  accommodations  to  the  public  cor- 
respondence. 

In  some  instances  I  was  not  deterred  from  those 
extensions  by  an  apparent  expense  beyond  the  calcu- 
lated produce,  and  the  result  of  which  experiment  was 
always  good. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Auckland. 
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Mr.  Ilatsell  to  Lord  Auckland. 

M.  Park,  July  31st. 

My  dear  Lord,— I  suppose  you  begin  your  journey 
to  Tunbridge  on  Monday  next,  in  order  to  be  present 
at  a  great  ball  (Attendez,  Mademoiselles!) — a  great 
ball  at  Knole  on  that  evening. 

How  the  Middlesex  election*  may  terminate,  I 
don't  guess ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  fortunate  for  the  pub- 
lic that  these  noble  Jacobins  have  spoken  out,  and 
returned  to  their  vomit.  The  world  began,  foolishly 
in  my  opinion,  to  give  them  credit  for  being  returned 
to  be  good  citizens  and  lovers  of  order  !  Whatever 
their  own  sense  or  understanding  may  be,  nothing 
wise  or  steady  can  be  expected  from  them ;  whilst 
they  continue  to  be  (as  Mrs.  Ar instead  once  emphati- 
cally, and  in  a  becoming  language,  expressed  them 
to  be)  under  the  influence  and   direction  of  those 

artful   and    profligate   ,   on  each   side   of 

house. 

I  hope  you  are  amused  with  two  anecdotes  in  Mon- 
day's newspaper.  One,  that  the  Legion  of  Honour 
is  recommended  by  the  Emperor  to  restore  and  pre- 
serve the  feudal  regime  I  The  other,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Botany  Bay  have  begun  to  transport  convicts 
to  Van  Diemen's  Land !  So  rolls  the  world  round 
and  round ! 

There  is  another  paragraph  as  curious,  though  not 
quite  so  new — that  the  heir-apparent  to  this  throne 
is  driving  Jack  Day  and  Travis f  the  Jew  in  his 
barouche  at  Brighton  races ! ! ! 

What  a  strange  scene  all  this  exhibits! 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours,  faithfully, 

J.  Hatsell. 


*  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Mainwaring  were  contesting  M  iddlesex. 
The  latter  was  returned. 
t  A  money  lender. 
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Lord  Ilobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Roehampton,  August  2nd,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  I  received  your  notes 
of  the  1st  and  2nd,  and  must  now  believe  that  the 
pension  *  to  Lady  Auckland  will  take  place,  though  I 
can  discover  nothing  in  any  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  which  would  enable  me  to  agree  with  Lon<r 
that  Mr.  Pitt  "  had  done  an  unkind  thing  in  the 
kindest  manner."  Your  decision  upon  a  view  of  the 
whole  question  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  such  as,  in 
point  of  prudence,  your  situation  required ;  but  Mr. 
Pitt  can  never  justify  his  having  acted  by  you  in  a 
manner  so  contrary  to  everything  you  had  a  right  to 
expect.  A  discussion,  however,  upon  that  point  is 
now  useless,  and  I  will  not  take  up  your  time  by  these 
reflections,  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  upon 
so  wanton  and  unfeeling  a  transaction. 

The  King  certainly  looked  well  and  cheerful  at  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  I  will  report  to  you  what  I  think 
of  him  on  my  return  from  Windsor  on  Sunday. 

A  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  the  Prince, 
for  the  purpose  of  prevailing  upon  Lord  Moira  to  take 
office,  probably  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  with 
Tierney  for  his  secretary,  is,  I  conceive,  just  now  the 
object  at  which  Mr.  Pitt  is  working ;  and,  if  it  can 
be  attained,  must  have  the  effect  of  considerably 
strengthening  his  Government.  Yorke  and  any  other 
stray  bird  that  he  can  catch,  he  will  of  course  lay  hold  of 
during  the  prorogation.  Nepean,  notwithstanding  his 
appointment  at  the  Admiralty,  does  not  yet  vacate  his 
Irish  office.  Corry,  who  by-the-bye  is  to  have  £2000 
per  annum  for  life,  told  me  that  Nepean  goes  to  Ire- 
land in  a  very  few  days.  I  dined  }Testerday  at  Lord 
Castlereagh's,  where  I  met  Lord  Iiawkesbury ;  but 
learned  nothing  worth  mentioning.  Love  to  all  at 
Eden  Farm.  Yours,  affectionately, 

Hobart. 

*  Of  5001.  a  year. 
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Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Beresford. 

Eden  Farm,  August  16th,  1804. 

My  dear  Beresford, — We  accomplished  our  little  ex- 
cursion pleasantly  and  prosperously  ;  and,  after  having 
passed  four  days  at  Tunbridge,  one  at  Lord  Shef- 
field's, and  one  at  the  Speaker's,  we  found  all  our  in- 
fantry here  in  high  health  and  good  looks.  But  we 
have  weather  which  is  not  good  either  for  man  or 
beast ;  and  I  fear  that  the  harvests  will  be  very  mo- 
derate, both  in  quality  and  quantity. 

I  am  heartily  glad,  for  Miss  Beresford's  sake,  that 
you  mean,  when  you  leave  Clifton,  to  settle  at  Daw- 
lish.  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  speaks  well  of  that  climate 
for  tender  lungs.  Perhaps  you  may  have  some  call 
to  London,  and,  consequently,  to  Eden  Farm,  before 
the  winter  commences;  but,  if  not,  I  will  occasionally 
send  such  information  as  may  interest  you. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Rose  is  at  least  as 
much  disgusted  as  you  suspect.  In  fact,  he  is  put 
aside,  though  with  an  honourable  and  lucrative 
office;*  and  his  old  colleague f  has  the  fullest  con- 
fidence. I  have  always  lived  on  the  same  cordial  and 
friendly  terms  with  the  latter,  who  was  not  so  foolish 
as  to  quarrel  with  me  because  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  to  all  the  world,  that  the  breaking  up  of  the 
old  Ministry,  on  the  pretext  of  the  Catholic  question, 
was  at  least  an  act  of  folly  and  an  absurdity.  I  think 
so  still,  and  perhaps  I  think  worse  of  it  even  than 
ever,  and  I  shall  always  think  that  Mr.  Pitt's  reserves 
towards  me  in  that  business  were  neither  just  nor 
honourable  in  respect  to  one  with  whom  he  was 
living,  and  had  long  lived,  in  a  system  of  unbounded 
confidence.  But,  whether  I  were  right  or  wrong  in 
that  business,  is  now  a  matter  of  small  moment,  and  an 
old  history.  And,  be  all  that  as  it  may,  our  old  friend 
Rose  should  have  shown  the   same  kindness  to  me 


Paymaster  General.  t  Mr.  Long. 
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which  I  showed  to  him  and  to  his  sons  in  many  essen- 
tial instances,  and  which  kindness  I  felt,  and  still 
feel,  for  them  all.  In  my  view  of  the  business,  I  have 
cordially  forgiven  them  all ;  in  their  view  of  the  busi- 
ness, if  they  still  feel  that  they  ought  to  stand  aloof, 
they  only  prove  to  me  that  none  are  so  unrelenting 
as  those  who  feel  that  they  are  wrong.  I  wish  that 
you  may  have  some  occasion  to  express  these  senti- 
ments for  me. 

I  have  frequent  and  authentic  accounts  from  Wind- 
sor ;  and  on  the  whole  they  are  perfectly  good,  though 
sometimes  there  is  a  return  of  the  hurried  manner 
which  gives  alarm  and  uneasiness ;  but  it  is  only  in 
family  scenes,  and  time  and  quiet  may  get  the  better 
of  it.  The  reconciliation  with  the  Prince  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Beresford,  ever  affectionately 
yours, 

Auckland. 


Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Secret.)  Thursday,  August  23rd. 

My  dear  Brother, — The  interview*  of  Monday  ter- 
minated, as  I  understand,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties  ;  that  projected  for  yesterday  did  not 
take  place,  though  their  Majesties  and  the  Princesses 
went  for  the  purpose  to  Kew,  but  were  disappointed, 
the  Prince  being  unwell,  and  having  sent  thither  his 
excuse.  I  am  most  heartily  sorry  for  it,  as  you  will 
also  be. 

If,  as  our  Addiscombe  neighbour  f  says,  Ministers 
do  not  relish  the  Weymouth  journey,  1  wonder  that 
they  did  not  find  means  to  thwart  it.  I  have  ever 
sincerely  deprecated  it,  and  do  so  still ;  but  it  is  fully 
determined  upon,  and  will  be  carried  into  execution 
to-morrow ;  the  intention  is  to  set  out  after  breakfast, 
to  stop  at  Sir  William  Pitt's  for  a  little  time,  then  go 

*  Between  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  f  Lord  Liverpool. 
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to  And  over,  where  the  two  youngest  Princesses  are 
to  stay,  and  to  proceed  from  thence  when  they  go  to 
bed,  by  which  arrangement  the  arrival  at  Weymouth 
will  be  on  Saturday  morning  at  about  four.  Sir  F. 
Milman  is  to  be  in  waiting  there.  The  return  is  now 
fixed  for  October  28th,  and  on  the  8th  of  November, 
the  Princess  Augusta's  birthday,  there  is  to  be  a 
ball  at  the  Castle,  which  their  Majesties  will,  on  their 
return,  inhabit,  and  which,  I  fear,  may  render  the 
new  uniform  necessary ;  but  it  is  looking  very  far 
forward,  and  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  on  the  subject  of  the 
invasion,  and  have  very  great  doubts  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  information  of  Government ;  the  re- 
port of  the  camp  equipage  being  ready  is  true. 

The  cream-coloured  horses  are  brought  hither  from 
London,  and  black  ones  are  substituted  in  their  room, 
which  will  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  all  the  residents 
of  London. 

What  say  you  to  the  Warsaw  story  ?  It  strikes  me 
as  being  neither  vrai  ni  vraisemblable. 

The  January  quarter  is  paid. 

We  purpose  to  go  this  evening  to  the  terrace  to 
take  leave.     Adieu. 

Ever  yours,  obediently  and  affectionately, 

Henley. 

P.S.  Before  I  go  to  dress  I  will  add  that  I  have 
just  heard,  and  from  good  authority,  that  the  Prince's 
excuse  was  sent  from  Bushey  by  a  groom,  and  that 
the  answer  contained  expressions  of  regret  for  his 
illness,  and  that  the  meeting  must  necessarily  be 
postponed  till  the  return  from  Weymouth ;  and  that,  if 
it  then  took  place,  it  must  be  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen  and  Princesses.  A  note  to  this  effect  was  in- 
closed for  the  Princess.  The  Chancellor  was  at  Kew. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  Prince  expresses  himself  much 
dissatisfied  that  a  house  should  be  prepared  for  the 
Princess  Charlotte  at  Windsor;  certainly  she  is 
invited  to  the  ball  of  the  8th  November ;  and  being 
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told  that  she  might  bring  a  friend,  she  instantly 
named  her  mother.  Mr.  Pitt,  I  further  heard,  had 
asked  an  audience  of  the  Queen ;  whether  or  no  it 
will  take  place  I  know  not :  the  intended  interview 
was,  1  believe,  strongly  urged  by  the  Ministers. 

Mr.  Beresford  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Cuffnells,  September  9th,  1804. 

My  dear  Auckland,  —  I  received  your  letter  with 
enclosure,  which  is  certainly  decisive;  and  although 
not  very  satisfactory  to  me,  yet  certainly  I  believe, 
from  a  perusal  of  the  statutes,  is  too  well  founded. 
It  will  be  the  cause  of  some  trouble  and  expense,  but 
that  cannot  be  helped.  I  suppose  the  omission  of 
the  case  will  be  rectified  next  session. 

I  have  been  here  since  Monday  last.  I  have  not 
seen  Rose  looking  so  well  these  three  years  as  he 
does  at  present,  notwithstanding  that  he,  like  my 
poor  old  friend  John  Robinson,  continues  to  write 
from  six  in  the  morning  until  near  four  in  the  after- 
noon about  something  or  nothing.  Yesterday  was 
his  day  of  election  of  magistrate  at  Christ  Church, 
and  I  accompanied  him  first  to  his  cottage,  and  then 
to  his  dinner  there,  which  was  sumptuous,  and 
seemed  to  please  the  guests.  I  did  not  get  home 
till  ten  o'clock.  I  thought  the  best  way  of  im- 
pressing Rose  with  your  feelings  about  him  and  his 
family  was  to  read  to  him  as  much  of  your  letter  as 
related  to  them ;  and  I  convey  to  you,  as  nearly  as  I 
can,  in  his  own  words,  what  he  said  on  the  instant. 
He  fixed  upon  the  words  animosities  and  resent- 
ments, and  after  solemnly  assuring  me  that  no  such 
sensation  had  ever  entered  his  breast,  he  said,  "  You 
may  say  to  Lord  Auckland,  that  not  having  a  feeling 
of  animosity  to  any  human  being  (not  even  against 
his  neighbour  at  Dulwich*),  I  can  have  none  in  his 

*  Lord  Tburlow,  who  had  endeavoured  to  turn  Mr.  George  Rose's 
sinecure  place  of  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Lords  into  a  reality. 
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case.  I  have  lately  given  unequivocal  evidence  of 
an  opposite  feeling  with  respect  to  his  family.  Politics 
alone  never  kept  me  at  a  distance  from  any  one  in 
private  society.  I  had  lived  a  good  while  in  habits 
of  affectionate  friendship  with  Lord  Auckland,  and  I 
had  availed  myself  of  frequent  opportunities  of  prov- 
ing its  sincerity  on  my  part ;  but  when  his  Lordship, 
from  whatever  motive,  took  the  line  he  did  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  gave  (I  will  fairly  own  I 
thought)  just  offence  to  Mr.  Pitt,  finding  the  latter 
decided  to  make  it  a  ground  of  separation,  I  found  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  and  me  to  meet  comfort- 
ably ;  and  thinking  it  better  not  to  meet  coldly  after 
our  past  intercourse,  I  was  induced  to  write  to  him 
and  say  so  ;  but  as  to  resentment,  I  desire  to  disdain 
it  as  utterly  abhorrent  to  my  mind.  There  has  been 
no  time  in  which  this  family  has  not  wished  to  hear 
good  accounts  of  his." 

These  were  Rose's  words  as  nearly  as  I  could  retain 
them.  I  am  sure  I  have  not  mistaken  his  meaning. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  my  decided  opinion  after  a  long 
conversation,  that  it  is  his  wish  to  live  well  with 
you,  which  is  best  done  by  avoiding  all  explanation. 

Believe  me,  yours  ever, 

J.  Beresford, 
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CHAP.  XLV. 

State  of  the  Royal  Family.  —  Quarrel  between  the  King  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  respecting  the  Guardianship  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  — 
Character  of  Lord  Harrowby.  —  Reconciliation  between  Pitt  and  Ad- 
dington — Lord  Melville's  Fall.  —  Lord  Sidmouth  resigns.  —  His 
Interview  with  the  King. 


Lord  Auckland  to  Lord  Henley. 

(Quite  confidential.)  September  11th,  1804. 

My  dear  Morton, — It  may  be  worth  twopence  to 
you  to  know  what  I  have  learnt  respecting  the 
patron*,  as  it  comes  from  the  very  best  authority.^ 
Those  who  are  in  some  degree  most  responsible  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  his  personal,  mental  and  vocal 
activity  are  all  such  as  exceed  what  is  safe  for  him  ; 
and  that  he  takes  too  little  rest.  Some  attempts 
have  been  made  to  induce  him  to  lie  down  for  a 
couple  of  hours  in  the  day,  but  without  success.  In 
respect  to  the  patroness  J  he  is  very  oddly  circum- 
stanced. He  never  mentions  her  with  disrespect ; 
but  he  marks  unequivocally,  and  by  many  facts,  that 
he  is  dissatisfied  with  her,  and  is  come  to  a  decided 
system  of  checking  her  knowledge  of  what  is  going 
forward,  and  her  interference  between  him  and  the 
heir,  &c.  &c.  In  the  large  house  to  which  he  is  to 
move  on  his  return,  he  is  to  have  a  range  of  apart- 
ments totally  separate  from  hers,  and  even  talks  of 
having  occasional  society  (I  mean  of  men  visitors,  &c.) 
to  himself.  Her  temper  is  represented  as  restless 
and  fractious  in  the  extreme ;  but  as  to  that  point 

*  The  King.  f  Lord  Liverpool,  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  King. 

%  The  Queen. 
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one  ought  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
Within  the  family  there  are  strange  schisms  and 
cabals  and  divisions  among  the  sons  and  daughters. 
One  of  the  two  youngest  of  the  latter  dines  alter- 
nately with  the  patron,  and  nobody  else.  He  talks  of 
making  separate  and  independent  provisions  for  the 
daughters.  He  has  ordered  the  library  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  great  house  in  your  neighbourhood 
from  the  town  house  of  the  Queen,  and  he  wishes  to 
annex  it  as  an  heirloom.  He  is  also  removing  other 
valuable  articles.  The  actual  lodge  is  to  be  for  the 
officers  and  attendants  ;  and  the  house  nearly  ad- 
joining and  newly  purchased  is  to  be  for  the  grand- 
daughter, with  an  apartment  for  the  mother,  to  be 
inhabited  by  her  when  invited  to  that  quarter.  You 
will  have  heard  that  Ariadne  and  others  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  great  house  are  ousted.  The  discon- 
tinuance of  all  residence  at  the  town  house  is  to  be 
another  mark  of  separation.  What  I  mentioned 
about  Greenwich  has  certainly  been  communicated, 
though  not  yet  executed.  Many  other  more  minute 
particulars  were  communicated  to  me.  The  impres- 
sion upon  the  whole  made  on  my  mind  is  very  dis- 
agreeable. Possibly  a  change  may  take  place  for  the 
better,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  for  the  worse  ;  and 
at  any  rate  likely  to  overset  the  whole  of  that  ad- 
miration of  private  goodness  and  exemplary  temper 
in  domestic  life  which  was  very  material  to  be  pre- 
served.    All  well  here. 

Yours,  very  affectionately, 

Auckland. 


Lord  Hobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Lowther,  September  19th,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — As  the  beauties  of  Eden 
Farm  are  quite  sufficient  to  occupy  your  attention, 
I  do  not  trouble  you  with  a  description  of  those  with 
which  we  have  been  gratified  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
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and  which  have  fully  answered  all  the  expectation 
we  could  have  formed  of  them. 

Our  stay  here  is  prolonged  until  to-morrow  — 
having  yet  much  to  see,  and  being  entirely  at  our 
ease. 

You  know  the  amazing  extent  of  property  the 
Lowthers  have  in  this  county ;  but  no  man  can  easily 
estimate  the  amount  to  which  it  is  likely  to  rise  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  most  discreet  understanding,  with 
a  very  conciliating  manner,  who  lives  hospitably  and 
well,  with  a  constant  and  prudent  regard  to  all  his 
essential  interests.  I  take  Lord  Lowther*  to  be  the 
first  political  card,  with  a  view  to  Parliamentary  sup- 
port, that  a  public  man  can  look  at ;  and  that  Mr.  Pitt 
has  him  completely  I  need  not  tell  you. 

Our  conversation  upon  politics  has  been  quite 
general :  upon  the  subject,  of  Lord  Lowther  I  could 
have  nothing  to  learn,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  sport 
opinions. 

Your  accounts  of  a  certain  great  man  f  are  not 
satisfactory.  It  is  a  melancholy  circumstance  to  see 
a  family  that  had  lived  so  well  together,  for  such  a 
number  of  years,  completely  broken  up.  Dr.  J.  Willis 
told  me  (as  an  old  acquaintance),  most  confidently, 
that  things  would  never  be  quite  right.  This  opinion, 
however,  cannot  be  considered  entirely  free  from  pre- 
judice. 

Lord  Hobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Roehampton,  November  1st,  11  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — I  did  not  think  the 
prospect  of  a  Spanish  war  was  quite  so  near  as  I  take 
for  granted  it  must  be  from  the  private  communica- 
tion you  understood  to  have  been  made  to  the  mer- 
chants. That  being  the  case,  it  is  unlucky  that  the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar  should  have  suffered  so  much, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  it  will  be  so  difficult  to  send 

*  Father  of  the  present  Lord  Lonsdale.  f  The  King. 
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an  efficient  relief  without  prejudice  to  many  other 
most  urgent  demands.  Calvert  (the  adjutant-general) 
told  me  yesterday,  that  they  had  not  yet  an  official 
report  of  the  deaths  in  that  garrison,  but  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  casualties  in  the  artillery 
exceeded  eighty. 

We  dined  the  other  day  at  Combe,  when  Lord 
Hawkesbury  took  me  aside  to  tell  me  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Catholic  question*  was  to  be 
brought  forward  by  the  Opposition  in  the  course  of 
the  session,  and  that  petitions  were  actually  preparing 
in  Ireland.  In  whatever  manner  Mr.  Pitt  may  treat 
the  subject,  the  discussion  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely 
embarrassing  to  him.  Resist  it  he  must,  and  he  can- 
not do  so  without  discrediting  the  professed  principle 
upon  which  he  quitted  office ;  and  with  the  little 
character  he  has  left,  I  hardly  think  even  his  eloquence 
will  enable  him  to  make  a  case  that  can  save  him 
from  severe  animadversion.  At  best,  he  must  hold  up 
the  King  to  the  Catholics  as  the  individual  whom  they 
are  to  consider  as  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  attainment 
of  their  wishes,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  to  look  for  the  accomplishment  of 
everything.  In  whatever  covering  this  sentiment  is 
conveyed,  it  must  be  offensive  and  possibly  injurious 
to  the  King,  and  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  a  large 
proportion  of  his  English  subjects ;  but  as  England  is 
now  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
circumstance  may  not  be  deemed  of  much  importance. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Hob  art. 

Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Confidential.)  Cooper's  Hill,  November  6th. 

My  dear  Brother,  —  The  King  told  me  that  it  had 
been  intimated  to  him  yesterday  that  the  Archbishop's 

*  It  was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Grenville, 
in  tlie  Commons  by  Mr.  Fox.  It  was  successfully  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt's 
Government. 
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situation*  was  such  that  it  were  to  be  wished  that  he 
(the  Archbishop)  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  appoint 
some  bishop  to  do  his  business,  and  that  he  had  in 
answer  signified  that  there  was  no  hurry,  as  he  had 
two  discreet  chaplains  and  a  secretary  who  could  be 
relied  on :  he  added,  that  his  chapel  in  the  castle 
being  under  repair,  he  had  settled  with  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich  to  take  the  sacrament  in  the  cathedral  at 
Christmas,  where  the  Archbishop  could  not  officiate, 
and  consequently,  he  hoped,  he  would  not  be  hurt  at 
not  being  invited  down. 

His  Majesty  was  well  and  in  good  spirits I  must 

conclude.  Ever  yours, 

Henley. 

Lord  Hobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Roehampton,  November  9th,  llf  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — I  had  yesterday  a  two 
hours'  ride  with  Mr.  Addington,  but  do  not  think 
anything  particular  occurred. 

You  will  probably  have  heard  that  the  Catholics 
were  to  have  had  their  great  meeting  on  Saturday 
last,  at  which  it  was  expected  all  descriptions  of  them, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  would  attend  at  a 
chapel  in  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  their 
petition  to  the  Imperial  Protestant  Parliament ;  and 
I  observe,  by  the  papers,  that  Lord  Fingal  is  dining 
with  Nepeanf,  where,  of  course,  one  of  the  first  toasts 
after  dinner  must  be  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  \ 

What  food  is  preparing  for  the  next  session,  and 
what  an  unusual  scene  of  political  craft  and  duplicity 
will  be  exhibited  ! — Love  to  all  at  Eden  Farm. 

Yours,  affectionately, 

HOBART. 


*  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  dying,  and  the  King  was  de- 
termined that  Dr.  Manners  Sutton  should  succeed  him,  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  desirous  that  Dr.  Prettyman  should  be 
appointed. 

•[•  The  Irish  Secretary.  %  Lord  Redesdale. 
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Lord  Hobart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Roehanipton,  November  13th,  10  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — Having  received  a  sum- 
mons to  attend  the  Privy  Council  this  day  upon 
Picton's  business,  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  picked  up 
something  worth  communicating.  On  my  arrival, 
however,  in  town,  I  found  a  note  saying  the  business 
was  put  off,  owing,  as  I  was  informed  by  Fawkner, 
to  a  quarantine  discussion,  which  was  considered  more 
pressing. 

Nothing  can  be  more  discreditable  than  the  shame- 
ful delays  in  this  proceeding,  and  I  am  much  afraid  it 
will  involve  the  parties  concerned  in  it  in  no  small 
degree  of  disgrace.  You  will  have  heard  that  the 
meeting  between  the  King  and  Prince  took  place 
yesterday,  and  you  will  observe  that  the  Government 
papers  attach  to  the  full  as  much  importance  to  it  as 
it  is  likely  to  produce.  The  immediate  effect,  I  have 
little  doubt,  will  be  seen  in  Lord  Moira  and  Mr. 
Tierney's  coming  into  office — and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  it  stop  there  —  but  I  have  seen  nobody 
who  could  give  me  any  information  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  total  failure  of  the  Military  Bill  has  been  con- 
firmed to  me  this  day,  beyond  any  possibility  of  ques- 
tion. A  letter  from  my  mother  rather  discourages 
our  going  immediately  to  Nocton,  for  fear  of  creating 
blame:  our  journey  is  therefore  postponed.  We  shall 
be  very  anxious  for  a  good  account  of  Emily. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Hobart. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire*  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Coleby,  November  25th,  10  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — I  return  Mr.  Beresford's 
most  interesting  letter,  which,  1  am  sorry  to  say, 
allowing  for  some  exaggeration,    exhibits  a  state  of 

*  Lord  Ilobart's  father  was  dead. 
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things  in  Ireland  which  is  most  incompatible,  and, 
indeed,  alarming  to  every  man  whose  income  depends 
on  the  continuance  of  the  connection  with  this  coun- 
try ;  but  what  better  can  be  hoped  for,  when  great 
public  characters  are  so  base  as  to  make  the  most  im- 
portant concerns  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
entirely  subservient  to  the  inconsistent  and  inexplica- 
ble motives  by  which  they  govern  their  political  con- 
duct? 

Professing  their  sense  of  the  necessity  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  after  they  had  brought  forward  the 
Union  to  preclude  it — going  out  of  office  because  it 
could  not  be  brought  forward,  and,  upon  their  return 
to  power,  throwing  the  whole  force  of  Government 
into  the  hands  of  the  most  determined  enemy*  of  the 
Catholics — who  employs  that  force  to  ruin  the  men 
who  supported  the  Union  which  he  opposed,  and  to 
annihilate  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  reduce  it  sufficiently  low  to  be  unequal 
to  resist  his  popularity.  But  this  is  a  subject  that 
would  fill  volumes. 

You  may  be  assured,  and  I  do  not  speak  lightly, 
that  Mr.  Nathaniel  Bond,  under  present  circumstances, 
will  not  succeed  Sir  Charles  Morgan. f  My  rental 
is  certainly  in  no  proportion  to  the  length  of  my 
name,  but  turns  out  better  than  I  expected. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Bucks. 


Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Wednesday,  November  23rd. 

It  appears  to  be  the  received  opinion  that  the  main 
object  of  the  journey  J  to  Bath  was  to  take  advice§  on 
the  means  of  resisting  the  claims  of  the  guardians  of 
Lord  Hugh  Seymour's  little  girl,  who  insist  on  with- 
drawing her  from  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  who, 
by  her  friend's  account,  feels  on  the  occasion  all  the 


*  Mr.  Poster. 

X  Of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


t  As  Judge  Advocate. 
§  From  Lord  Thurlow. 
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pangs  of  the  most  tender  mother.  Nor  does  his 
Royal  Highness,  they  say,  suffer  less.  Their  sus- 
pense will  not  be  over  till  Friday,  and  probably  the 
point  will  be  decided  against  them,  as,  though  Lord 
Hertford,  one  of  the  guardians,  as  usual,  trims,  the 
other,  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  is  peremptory,  notwith- 
standing the  Prince  professes  that  he  is  ready  to  settle 
on  the  child  10,000/.  Perhaps,  also,  his  Royal  High- 
ness took  some  opinion  relative  to  his  own  child, 
which,  I  am  assured,  he  will  not  consent  to  place 
under  the  care  of  the  King.  I  was  told  yesterday 
that  the  place  of  Lady  Elgin*,  should  the  Princess 
finally  go  to  Windsor,  had  been  offered  to  Lady 
llchester,  and  declined.     Adieu. 

Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Addiscombe  Place,  Thursday  morning. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  am  much  obliged  by  your  in- 
quiries after  my  health ;  I  continue  as  well  as  when 
you  last  saw  me.  The  weather  is  certainly  very 
severe,  and  by  keeping  at  home  I  endeavour  to  avoid 
the  ill  effects  of  it. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  the  archbishop  is  so 
very  ill ;  if  he  should  continue  to  live  and  return  to 
Lambeth,  it  will  be  wise  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  public,  to  divest  himself,  in  some  proper 
manner,  of  all  business. 

The  King  communicated  in  writing  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales  his  iritended  arrangement  with  respect  to 
Princess  Charlotte,  leaving  blanks  for  the  names  of 
persons  who  are  to  fill  up  the  respective  situations. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  Prince  set  out  for  Bath, 
from  whence  1  concluded  that  he  went  there  to  con- 
sult Lord  Thurlow  on  the  subject  of  this  arrange- 
ment ; — and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
taken  one  step  at  least  to  prevent  it.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  carried  into  execution,  for  none  of  the  King's 
servants  doubt  of  his  Majesty's  right  on  this  occasion. 

*  Governess  of  the  Princess  Charlotte. 
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If  I  were  informed  of  the  names  of  the  persons  who 
are  to  fill  the  respective  situations,  it  would  be  im- 
proper in  me  to  disclose  them,  as  the  King  has  not 
thought  proper  to  disclose  them,  even  to  the  person 
most  concerned.  From  what  I  know  of.  the  King's 
opinion  of  Dr.  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  I  am  in- 
clined to  credit  what  is  said  concerning  him  ;  but  I 
give  no  credit  to  what  you  say  of  Lady  Ilchester. 

I  know  that  the  King  wishes  to  have  Mr.  Bond  in 
the  place  of  Sir  C.  Morgan,  but  I  have  not  heard  that 
the  proposition  has  been  actually  made  to  him.  I 
know  the  difficulty  which  embarrasses  this  business. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  passed  Monday  and  Tuesday  in 
Windsor  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  was  to  return  to 
town  as  yesterday  morning.  I  have  not  yet  heard, 
however,  whether  he  did  actually  return  yesterday. 

Lady  Liverpool  and  Charlotte  join  with  me  in  best 
compliments  to  you  all. 

I  am,  with  great  regard,  my  dear  Lord,  your  faith- 
ful, humble  servant, 

Liverpool. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Roeharnpton,  Sunday  Night. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  — By  the  little  news  I 
have  been  able  to  pick  up  in  the  course  of  this  morn- 
ing, I  should  imagine  nothing  can  be  more  deplorable 
than  the  interior  of  a  certain  great  house  at  Windsor 
the  whole  family  divided  into  parties,  and  every- 
thing going  on  as  ill  as  possible.  I  also  understand 
that  not  only  the  expectation  of  those  political  advan- 
tages Mr.  Pitt  had  reckoned  upon  from  the  reconcilia- 
tion* had  been  completely  and  wholly  disappointed, 
but  that  the  parties  ostensibly  reconciled  were  likely 
to  be  at  greater  variance  than  ever,  and  that  very 
early  in  the  session  a  question  would  be  moved  in 
Parliament  respecting  the  custody  of  the  young 
Princess — an  expedient  happily  conceived  for  placing 

*  Between  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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the  family  differences  upon  a  permanent  foundation. 
Tierney,  I  am  told,  is  much  disconcerted  at  his  project 
of  enabling  himself  to  take  office  under  Mr.  Pitt, 
without  giving  up  the  Prince  as  the  best  card, 
and,  to  his  sorrow,  declines  the  Irish  secretaryship. 
Lord  Kedesdale,  I  understand,  talks  of  retiring  upon 
his  pension,  and  that  Gibbs,*  in  that  case,  will  be  his 
successor.  We  propose  going  to  you  on  Monday 
(to-morrow)  night.     Love  to  all  at  Eden  Farm. 

Yours,  affectionately, 

Buckinghamshire. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Iloehampton,  December  3rd,  1804,  11  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  I  this  day  received 
your  letters  of  Thursday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and 
heartily  rejoice  that  the  grant  has  at  length  been 
signed,  f 

No  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  into 
your  public  services  can  question  your  fair  preten- 
sions to  the  retreat  that  has  been  given  to  you ;  but 
every  man  must  blame  the  measure  which  so 
wantonly  imposed  that  expense  upon  the  country. 
You,  however,  have  the  advantage  of  an  income 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  which  you  have  been  deprived, 
and  whenever  you  return  to  office  you  have  the  grace 
of  diminishing  the  public  expense. 

I  am  sorry  Mr.  Long  is  ill ;  but  when  I  recollected 
the  indecent  haste  with  which  you  were  dismissed 
from  the  Post  Office,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  his 
assurance  that  the  procrastination  of  the  grant  was 
the  effect  of  habit,  not  of  disinclination. 

Beresford's  account  {con  amove)  of  Donoughmore 
versus  Foster  is  admirable  ;  but  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  system,  with  respect  to  Ireland,  is  so  incon- 
sistent, impolitic  and  ungenerous,  that  it  is  iinpos- 

*   Sir  Vicary. 

t  Lord  Auckland,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beresford,  expresses  his  satisfac- 
tion at  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  in  this  matter. 
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sible  to  reflect  upon  it  without  disgust  and  indigna- 


tion. 

My  sister  writes  from  Windsor  that  the  Duke  of 
Portland  is  given  over. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Buckinghamshire. 

Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Addiscombe  Place,  December  5th,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  learnt  yesterday  by  accident, 
that  the  Lord  Chancellor  had,  for  two  successive 
mornings,  held  long  conferences  with  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury  ;  and  this  evening  I  have  heard  for  certain,  that 
the  Prince  had  written  two  very  improper  letters  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  King's  intended  arrange- 
ment of  the  family  of  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  so,  at 
least,  they  are  described  to  me.  After  due  considera- 
tion, it  had  been  thought  right  to  communicate  these 
letters  to  the  King ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
add,  that  his  Majesty  bore  the  perusal  of  these  letters 
with  more  calmness  and  temper  than  was  expected. 
He  and  his  ministers  are  determined  at  all  events  to 
go  through  with  this  business ;  and  Mr.  Barnes  is  in- 
formed by  a  letter  from  Exeter,  that  the  Bishop*  left 
Exeter  unexpectedly,  so  that  he  has  probably  been 
sent  for,  and  is  by  this  time  at  Windsor.  As  this 
business  is  now  become  of  importance,  I  am  curious 
to  read  the  report  of  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in 
1718.  If  you  have  the  book  of  reports  which  con- 
tains this  report,  I  wish  you  would  lend  it  me,  and 
send  it  by  the  servant  who  brings  this. 

My  information  says  that  Sutton,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, will,  most  probably,  succeed  to  the  arch- 
bishopricf ,  but  that  nothing  is  yet  absolutely  deter- 
mined. 

I  am,  with  sincere  regard,  my  dear  Lord,  your 
faithful,  humble  servant, 

Liverpool. 

*  Dr.  Fisher. 

f  Of  Canterbury.     The  Archbishop  died  January  18th,  1805, 
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Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland, 

Hertford  Street,  December  7th,  1804. 

My  dear  Brother, — I  shall,  with  pleasure,  expect 
you  to-morrow  morning,  and  though  we  are  thus 
early  to  meet,  I  will  scrawl  you  a  few  lines.  We 
were  last  night  at  the  Queen's  house.  The  party  was 
small ;  only  four  men  besides  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 
The  King  we  did  not  see,  as  he  had  set  out  at  half- 
past  six  for  Kew.  The  new  residence  at  Windsor 
does  not  appear  to  please  the  female  part  of  the 
family. 

Lord  Grenville  has  hurt  his  leg,  and  is  coming  or 
is  come  to  town  to  consult  a  surgeon.  His  brother, 
who  was  to  have  gone  yesterday  to  Cashiobury,  put 
it  off  in  order  to  see  him.  His  Lordship  is  a  bad 
subject  for  such  a  complaint. 

The  displeasure  of  the  Prince  is  the  general  topic 
of  conversation,  but  the  effects  of  it  I  fear  less  than 
the  agitation  of  the  Catholic  question.  Ministers  will, 
doubtless,  be  hard  pressed. 

I  went  to  see  the  young  Roscius  with  an  unpre- 
judiced mind,  or  rather,  perhaps,  with  the  opinion 
you  seem  to  have  formed  of  him ;  and  left  the  theatre 
in  the  highest  admiration  of  his  wonderful  talents. 
As  I  scarcely  remember  Garrick,  I  may  say  (though 
there  be,  doubtless,  room  for  improvement)  that  I 
never  saw  such  fine  acting ;  and  yet  the  poor  boy's 
voice  was,  that  night,  a  good  deal  affected  by  a  cold. 
I  would  willingly  pay  a  guinea  for  a  place  on  each 
night  of  his  appearing  in  a  new  character. 

Adieu.  Ever  your  obedient  and  affectionate 
brother, 

Henley. 

P.S.  Lady  Henley  gives  a  good  account  of  the 
Archbishop.  I  understand  that  his  Majesty  is  de- 
sirous,  should  he   die,  that   Sutton    should    succeed 
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him,  but  that  Mr.  Pitt  insists  on  its  being  Lincoln*, 
and  that  the  question  has  been  in  debate  between 
them. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Auckland. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  have  received  your  letter  by  my 
servant,  and  return  an  immediate  answer  to  say,  that 
I  know  that  the  judges'  opinion  in  1718  is  reported  at 
length.  Lord  Ellenborough  told  me  so  ;  he  men- 
tioned the  book  of  reports,  and  I  think  it  was  For- 
tescue's  Reports :  this  point  is  easily  ascertained.  I 
have  been  thinking,  as  an  official  man,  in  what  man- 
ner the  King  will  send  for  the  Princess ;  probably  he 
will  first  appoint  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  her  preceptor, 
and  then  furnish  him  with  a  sign  manual,  counter- 
signed by  my  son,  directing  Lady  Elgin  to  deliver 
the  Princess  into  the  Bishop's  care,  and  to  come  with 
her  to  Windsor.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  there 
was  even  an  Order  in  Council.  By  a  letter  just 
received,  I  find  that  the  Privy  Council  sat  very  late, 
but  this  may  be  accounted  for,  as  there  was  a  Recor- 
der's report.  All  these  points  of  form  were  probably 
settled  between  the  Chancellor  and  my  son  in  their 
conferences. 

The  King  certainly  visited  the  Princess,  and  proba- 
bly told  her  a  great  deal,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  other  person  has  been  yet  appointed  to  her  Royal 
Highness's  household,  except  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
The  Prince  has  certainly  not  been  consulted,  nor  has 
the  Princess.  But  the  Prince,  I  am  persuaded,  knows 
as  much  of  the  detail  as  the  Princess  does.  The 
child  will  rejoice  that  she  is  taken  out  of  the  custody 
of  her  father.  It  is  not  true  that  the  Chancellor  has 
decided  the  point  respecting  Miss  Seymour.     He  has 

*  Dr.  Prettyman's  letters  in  the  Rose  Correspondence  prove  how 
anxious  he  was  to  succeed  Dr.  Moore  ;  but  the  King  was  determined  to 
give  the  archbishopric  to  Dr.  Sutton,  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  succeeding  against  the  King's  wishes. 
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referred  it  to  a  Master,  and  he  will  decide  when  the 
Master's  report  is  made  to  him.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  that  the  Seymour  family  found  their  applica- 
tion, on  the  danger  to  which  Miss  Seymour's  religion 
may  be  exposed,  by  her  connection  with  a  certain 
lady ;  this  will  make  a  great  noise.  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  ready  to  accept  the 
Archbishopric,  but  this  consideration  will  have  no 
effect  on  the  appointment. 

Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Addiscombe  Place,  Sunday. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  received  this  morning  by 
your  servant  the  favour  of  your  letter,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  the  intelligence  contained  in  it ; 
and  for  the  opinion  of  the  judges  in  1718  *  which 
you  have  been  so  obliging  as  to  send  me.  I  have 
Mr.  Hargraves'  volume  of  the  State  Trials,  in  which 
this  opinion  is  printed.  The  opinion  is  a  very  clear 
one,  and,  I  am  persuaded,  was  drawn  by  Parker, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Macclesfield.  Of  the  judges  who 
differed,  Mr.  Justice  Eyre  was,  I  believe,  a  man  of 
considerable  character;  but  1  believe  that  Mr.  Baron 
Price  was  not  of  that  description.  On  the  other 
hand,  Parker,  King,  Pratt  and  Fortescue  were  cer- 
tainly very  great  lawyers.  The  opinion  was  then 
acquiesced  in  —  it  was  acquiesced  in  on  a  subsequent 
contest.  The  case  is  at  present  much  stronger. 
There  is  no  lady  in  the  Prince  of  Wales's  house 
proper  to  have  the  care  of  his  daughter.  The  ladyf 
with  whom  he  is  most  connected,  is  highly  improper 
on  many  accounts — from  the  nature  of  her  connec- 
tion with  his  Royal  Highness,  and  from  her  religion ; 
and  it  would  be  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance 
if  one  noble  family  should,  for  the  reasons  above 
stated,  forcibly  withdraw  a  child  of  theirs  from  the 

*  In  1718  the  majority  (nine)   of  the  judges  decided  that  George  I. 
had  the  right  to  the  guardianship  of  his  grandchildren. 
|  Mrs.  Fitzherbcrt. 
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house  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  the  King  should 
not  exercise  his  lawful  prerogative  in  preserving 
from  such  a  connection,  his  grand-daughter,  and  the 
heiress  of  his  kingdoms.  I  care  very  little  for  what 
was  said  on  this  subject  in  the  debate  on  the  Mar- 
riage Act.  I  recollect  the  debate  in  gross,  but  not 
the  particulars.  All  that  was  then  said  against  it 
was  declamation  on  natural  rights,  by  political  com- 
batants, and  not  of  the  purest  moral  character. 

What  you  tell  me  of  Lord  Harrowby,  has  often 
rolled  in  my  own  mind,  since  I  heard  of  the  accident ; 
but  I  was  cautious  of  ever  expressing  it.  Few  know 
Lord  Harrowby  better  than  myself.  He  has  a  very 
sharp  understanding,  but  a  wretched  mind,  or  a  very 
distempered  body  which  operates  on  his  mind ;  I  do 
not  pretend  to  determine  which.  This  last  circum- 
stance disqualifies  him  for  business.  I  suffered 
from  it  when  he  acted  under  me*,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  in  terms  sufficiently  strong,  what  I 
endured.  His  father  once  talked  to  me  upon  it.  I 
have  heard  that  he  has  a  bad  temper;  but  this 
temper  never  showed  itself  to  me,  so  that  I  know 
nothing  of  it.  Though  reasonably  rich,  he  is  in- 
terested. He  submits  to  Mr.  Pitt's  directions  in 
every  respect,  and  this  submission  covers  a  multitude 
of  defects.  I  never  could  submit  in  a  like  degree, 
and  therefore  I  never  was  a  favourite.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  of  little  importance. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  either  the  Duke  of  Portland 
or  the  Archbishop  can  last  long,  though  they  are  at 
present  better.  The  King  likes  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, who  has  certainly  many  very  good  qualities. 

We  all  join  in  compliments  to  you  all ;  and  I  am, 
with  very  sincere  regard,  my  dear  Lord,  your  faithful 
humble  servant, 

Liverpool. 


*  As  Vice-President  oi'  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Addiscombe,  Thursday. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  send  you  herewith  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  State  Trials.  I  received  last  night  a 
letter  by  a  messenger.  My  son  tells  me  that  he  was 
a  great  while  with  the  King  yesterday,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty was  perfectly  well  and  even  in  spirits.  He 
acknowledges  that  the  King  had  been  subject  to  some 
irritation,  occasioned  by  reading  the  letters  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Chancellor,  but  that  it  had 
been  much  exaggerated,  and  that  he  was  now  quite 
well. 

Lord  Moira  was  come  to  town,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  he  would  act  a  fair  and  honourable  part.  You 
see  how  little  what  the  Prince  says  is  to  be  relied  on. 

Hawkesbury  tells  me  that  he  will,  if  he  can,  come 
here  to-day  or  to-morrow.  As  the  weather  is  so 
severe,  I  have  given  him  no  encouragement,  but  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  him  if  he  comes,  and  then  I  shall 
learn  all  that  has  passed. 

I  am,  with  sincere  regard,  my  dear  Lord,  your 
faithful,  humble  servant, 

Liverpool. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Addiscombe  Place,  Saturday,  December  22nd,  1804. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  note. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  came  to  me  here  yesterday  even- 
ing, and  after  he  had  told  me  accurately  all  that  had 
passed  about  the  Prince,  I  am  surprised  to  observe 
how  little  the  reports  that  have  been  circulated  have 
any  real  foundation.  As  far  as  the  Prince's  consent 
is  of  any  importance,  it  was  given  at  least  five 
months  ago,  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Moira  ;  and  his 
lordship  acts  fairly  and  honourably,  in  avowing  the 
transaction.  I  do  not  believe  that  his  lordship  will 
set  out  for  Scotland  on  Monday.     When  Lord  Moira 

Q  2 
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has  tried  the  effect  of  his  influence  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  I  conclude  that. the  King's  servants  will  pro- 
ceed in  carrying  the  King's  orders  into  execution  ; 
and  the  delay  has  only  been  occasioned  by  giving 
Lord  Moira  an  opportunity  to  exert  his  influence,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  resistance.  Hawkesbury  was  re- 
markably well  and  in  high  spirits.  I  myself  passed 
but  an  indifferent  night,  and  consequently  am  not 
so  well  to-day. 

I  am,  with  sincere  regard,  my  dear  Lord,  your 
Lordship's  faithful,  humble  servant, 

Liverpool. 

Mr.  Pitt  being  disappointed  in  securing  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Prince's  friends,  now  turned  to  his  former 
friend,  Mr.  Addington. 

Lord,  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Sunday  Night. 

The  great  event  of  the  day  is  the  reconciliation  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Addington,  brought  about,  it  is  said, 
by  the  immediate  interposition  of  the  King.  It  is 
related  with  such  confidence  that  I  transmit  it  to  you 
lest  the  weather  should  prevent  your  coming  to  town 
to-morrow. 


Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Confidential.)  Roehampton,  December  24th. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,- — I  am  this  moment  re- 
turned from  Mr.  Addington,  and  shall  scarcely  save 
the  post,  so  have  only  time  to  say,  that  the  meeting 
with  Mr.  Pitt  took  place  yesterday  at  Combe — that  its 
effect  appears  to  have  produced  a  complete  reconcilia- 
tion, and  my  opinion  is,  that  political  connection  must 
instantly  follow.  I  have  much  to  say  about  myself, 
and  for  the  present  can  only  inform  you  that,  though 
eventually  1  may  derive  advantage,  I  do  not  see 
my  way  to  anything  immediate.    You  may,  however, 
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rest  assured  that  you  will  not  see   me  set   off  for 
Ireland. 

Happy  Christmas  to  all  at  Eden  Farm. 
Yours,  affectionately, 

Buckinghamshire. 

Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Confidential.)  December  24th. 

Since  my  note  of  this  morning  I  have  had  a  long 
conversation  with  one  of  Mr.  Addington's  zealous 
adherents,  who  expressed  much  surprise  and  some 
discontent  at  the  recent  reconciliation.  He  men- 
tioned many  instances  of  the  King's  constant  and 
gracious  attention  to  his  late  minister,  and  amongst 
others  a  letter,  which  accompanied  the  present,  of  his 
own  and  the  Queen's  pictures,  to  be  placed  in  a  par- 
ticular room  that  was  named,  and  in  which  his 
Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  say  that  he  was  painted 
in  those  robes  in  which  he  had  so  often,  with  plea- 
sure, heard  Mr.  Addington  ably  and  eloquently  ex- 
patiate on  the  excellences  of  our  constitution.  The 
interview  on  Saturday,  he  added,  arose,  as  he  believed, 
from  Mr.  Addington  having  requested  his  Majesty  to 
appoint  a  day  for  him  to  return  some  confidential 
papers  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  ;  but  he  could 
not  tell  me  whether  either  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Addington 
were  aware  that  they  were  to  meet.  He  speaks  con- 
fidently of  the  secretaryship  having  been  offered  to 
Mr.  Yorke  altogether  independent  of  this  new  busi- 
ness. 

I  should  like  to  have  seen  the  party  at  Stowe,  on 
receiving  the  news.  Mr.  Windham,  I  am  told,  ex- 
claimed, "  a  fine  humbug !  but  it  is  good  that  we 
know  on  whom  we  may  rely  !  " 

Your  paper  of  this  morning  contains  the  argu- 
ments which  I  heard  so  angrily  adduced  on  Friday, 
and  which  are  loudly  insisted  on  by  the  party.  I 
cannot  think  that  if  the  Prince  perseveres  in  with- 
holding his  consent,  the  extremity  you  mention  will 
be  resorted  to. 

Q3 
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Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Roehampton,  Sunday  Night. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  Mr.  Addington  had  a 
long  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt  yesterday*,  and  expressed 
himself  much  satisfied  with  everything  that  had 
passed,  although,  no  answer  having  been  received  from 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  the  arrangements  could  not  be 
finally  settled.  They  (Mr.  Addington  and  Mr.  Pitt) 
are  to  meet  again  to-morrow,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped 
all  will  be  completed.  Sullivan  is  to  be  of  the  Privy 
Council. 

You  shall  hear  again  when  I  have  anything  more 
to  communicate. 

Yours,  affectionately, 

B  UCKINGH  AMSHIEE . 

(Secret.) 

P.S.  I  understand  that  everything  is  settled  with 
the  Prince  f,  concerning  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Confidential.)  Roehampton,  January  7th,  1S05. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — Mr.  Addington  has  this 
moment  been  here,  after  an  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  Duke  of  Portland's  answer  has  been  received. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  was 
offered  to  him,  and  that  his  decision  upon  that  point 
has  not  yet  been  received. 

He  expresses  great  satisfaction  (as  I  am  told,  for  I 
have  not  seen  the  letter)  at  the  reconciliation  and 
proposed  arrangement — states  the  necessity  he  had 
felt,  on  account  of  his  health,  of  relinquishing  the 
Presidency  of  the  Council,  and  adds,  as  a  proof  of  his 
approbation  of  all  that  is  going  on,  that  he  abstains 

*  Sunday  the  23rd,  at  Combe  Wood,  Lord  Hawkesbury's  seat. 
t  The  Prince  gave  way. 
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from  at  once  pronouncing  against  the  acceptance  of 
the  Duchy,  so  that  for  a  few  days  longer  my  fate 
must  be  undecided,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  his  Grace  will  cling  to  office.  Mr.  Addington  is 
much  pleased  with  the  cordiality  of  Mr.  Pitt;  and 
present  appearances  are  extremely  promising,  as  to 
their  continuing  on  good  terms. 

Yours,  affectionately, 

Buckinghamshire. 

P.S.  Say  nothing  of  Sullivan's  going  to  the  Privy 
Council. 


Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Roehampton,  January  11th,  11  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  A  note  this  moment 
received  from  Lord  Sidmouth*,  not  Lord  Raleigh,  but 
late  Mr.  Addington,  informs  me  that  the  Duke  of 
Portland  has  declined  the  Duchy,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore kiss  hands  for  it  on  Monday.  Have  the  goodness 
to  let  my  servant  feed  his  horse  at  your  stable  and 
return  immediately. 

I  should  very  much  doubt  the  authenticity  of  your 
intelligence  that  Lord  Mulgrave  is  locum  tenens\  for 
Lord  Wellesley. 

If  you  see  your  southern  neighbour  J,  get  from  him 
all  the  information  you  can  respecting  the  Duchy. 

Yours,  affectionately, 

Buckinghamshire. 


Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Grosvenor  Place,  February  4th,  1805. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — I  have  nothing  new  to 
communicate — and,  perhaps,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  say,  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatsoever  for  the 

*  Lord  Sidmouth  became  President  of  the  Council. 
t  At  the  Foreign  Office.  t  Lord  Liverpool. 
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newspaper  accounts  of  jealousies  and  differences  be- 
tween the  friends  recently  reconciled. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  asked  me  yesterday  whether  you 
would  be  in  the  House  on  Friday  upon  the  Spanish 
business.  My  answer  was  that  I  did  not  believe  you 
Avould  be  in  town. 

My  opinion,  however,  is,  that  by  corning  to  London 
the  very  next  day,  it  will  be  conceived  that  you  pur- 
posely avoided  to  attend  the  debate,  and  that  the  dis- 
position which  you  really  feel  towards  the  Government 
will  be  misunderstood  by  all  parties — as  I  am  per- 
suaded that  no  other  inference  but  that  of  your  being 
unfriendly  will  be  drawn  from  such  a  circumstance, 
and  that  the  line  of  conduct  which,  I  judge  by  your 
letter  of  the  27th,  it  is  your  intention  to  pursue,  will 
become  the  more  difficult. 

Ever  yours,  affectionately, 

Buckinghamshire. 


Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Wednesday. 

I  found  the  gentlemen  at  B.'s*  last  night  ivres  de 
joie,  so  far  had  their  successf  surpassed  their  most 
sanguine  expectations;  and  I  understood  that  the 
satisfaction  expressed  on  the  occasion  in  the  city  is 
not  less  great  —  nor  will  it  probably  be  less  so  in 
every  town  and  village  on  this  side  the  Tweed.  Soon 
after  I  left  you  I  met  Lady  Perth,  who  told  me  of  the 
dinner  that  took  place  yesterday  at  the  Admiralty — 
the  Duchess  of  Gordon  was  one  of  the  guests,  and  in 
the  evening  said  that  the  host  received  them  with  so 
much  ease  and  cheerfulness,  that  a  stranger  never 
could  have  suspected  what  had  passed  the  preceding 
evening. 

The  report  in  St.  James's  Street  to-day  is,  that 
motions  will  be  made  this  evening  in  the  House  of 

*  Brooke's. 

t  The  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Melville,  carried  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  Speaker. 
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Commons  to  order  Trotter  to  be  prosecuted,  and  to 
petition  the  King  to  strike  Lord  Melville  from  the  list 
of  Privy  Councillors,  and  to  remove  him  from  the  place 
of  Privy  Seal  in  Scotland.  I  hope  that  the  King  will 
have  anticipated  them  as  to  the  Privy  Council,  and 
with  regard  to  the  other,  being  for  life,  some  process 
must,  I  suppose,  be  adopted.  As  to  the  successor*  at 
the  Admiralty,  it  was  last  night  generally  thought 
that  it  would  be  an  Addingtonian,  and  that  Yorke 
would  be  the  man,  but  to-day  Lord  Hood  and  your 
son-in-lawf  are  named.  If  1  were  the  latter  I  should 
prefer  his  snug  Dowager's  place.  Lord  Fortescue, 
whom  I  have  just  met  at  White's,  told  me  that  he 
hunted  yesterday  with  the  King  —  the  rendezvous 
was  at  Stoke  Green,  where  his  Majesty  arrived  about 
an  hour  after  the  appointed  time.  He  was  well  and 
cheerful ;  the  stag  was  taken  in  Cashiobury  Park 
about  four  o'clock.  Lord  Fortescue  then  retired,  and 
met  a  chaise  going  for  his  Majesty  from  Watford,  so 
that,  however  short  his  stay  in  the  house,  towards 
which  he  walked,  he  could  not  have  reached  Windsor 
before  half-past  six — so  that  Mr.  Pitt  must  have 
waited  there  a  long  while.  Of  the  event  the  King 
must  have  been  (and,  indeed,  Lord  Fortescue  said  that 
he  was)  informed  J  before  he  left  the  Lodge. 

I  hope  that  all  this  is  legible.  Sealey  is  dead ;  which 
will  detain  me  in  town  some  days  longer. 

The  11  th  report  is  now  Vordre  clujour. 

Ever  yours, 

Henley. 


*  Sir  Charles  Middleton  was  appointed,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Lord 
Sidmouth,  who  threatened  to  resign  in  consequence. 

f  Lord  Buckinghamshire. 

The  King  was  informed  of  the  vote  just  as  he  was  mounting  his 
horse  ;  he  only  said,  "  Is  that  all  ?  I  wonder  how  he  slept  after  it. 
Bring  my  horse."  The  King  had  not  forgotten  Lord  Melville's  conduct 
to  Warren  Hastings. 
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Lord  Chichester  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Thursday,  5  o'clock. 

The  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons  you 
will  have  detailed  in  your  newspaper. 

The  resolutions  have  just  been  laid*  before  the 
King,  who  received  them  on  the  throne,  and  said  that 
he  was  always  desirous  of  attending  to  the  wishes  of 
liis  faithful  Commons,  and  was  sensible  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  Resolutions. 

Many  people  seem  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Pitt's 
conduct,  and  think  that  he  should  either  have  divided 
against  the  Address  or  acquiesced  in  it,  rather  than 
adopt  this  less  gracious  measure. 

Kind  compliments  to  all,  and  believe  me  to  be,  ever, 

Yours,  most  faithfully, 

Chichester. 

Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Friday. 

The  notice  of  his  Majesty's  intention  to  receive  the 
Commons  yesterday  was  so  very  short,  that  not  more 
than  fifty  of  them  accompanied  the  Speaker.  There 
was  no  mob  in  the  streets,  nor  any  plaudits.  The  King 
heard  with  the  utmost  attention  the  resolutions  read  ; 
and  then  taking  out  his  spectacles,  read  his  answer, 
which  in  substance  was  as  stated  in  the  "  Morning 
Chronicle  "  of  this  day.  On  retiring  he  spoke  to  the 
Speaker  and  Mr.  C.  Adams  f,  and  to  them  only.  The 
selection  of  the  latter  occasioned  room  for  conversa- 
tion. 

Opposition  is  a  little  sunk  by  the  result  of  Wed- 
nesday's! debate,  and  a  leading  man  amongst  them 
not  only  acknowledged  to  me  that  they  did  unwisely 

*  On  the  11th  of  April. 

t  M.P.  for  Weymouth. 

\  On  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  April,  Mr.  Whitbread  moved  that  Lord 
Melville  should  be  for  ever  removed  from  His  Majesty's  councils.  This 
motion  was  withdrawn. 
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not  to  push  their  victory  on  Monday,  but  added  that 
he  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  result  of  the  select 
committee  goes  to  the  rescinding  the  resolution  of 
Monday. 

It  is  not  yet  known  by  the  public  who  is  to  succeed 
to  the  Admiralty.  I  was  told  last  night  that  his 
Majesty  had  written  to  his  fallen  minister,  in  purport 
"  that  he  was  sorry  that  his  incautious  conduct  had 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  retire  from  his  situa- 
tion of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  he  hoped 
posterity  would  do  justice  to  his  character." 

I  have  just  heard  of  the  melancholy  event  at 
Windlestone. 


Mr.  William  Eden  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Palace  Yard,  Friday,  21st.* 

My  dear  Father, — The  debate  last  night  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  rather  languid.  Grey  moved 
an  address  to  the  King  not  to  prorogue  Parliament 
till  something  more  satisfactory  was  known  about  the 
subsidy.  He  was  supported  by  Fox,  Windham,  and 
Lord  Temple,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  Canning.  I  went  away  just  before  the 
division,  and  have  not  yet  learnt  the  numbers.  Fox 
sneered  at  the  rapid  quarrels  and  reconciliations  of 
the  minister.  A  curious  conversation  took  place 
(before  the  debate)  upon  the  prosecution  of  Lord 
Melville.  Bond  gave  notice  that  on  Tuesday  he 
should  move  that  the  Attorney-General  be  directed  to 
leave  out  of  his  proceedings  what  relates  to  Jellicoe's 
debt.  The  Attorney-General  took  the  opportunity 
of  stating  to  the  House  that  he  was  under  great  diffi- 
culties, and  desired  further  instructions.  Whitbread 
and  Fox  and  Sheridan  repeated  that  impeachment 
would  have  been  the  best  mode.  Mr.  Pitt  said  that, 
if  it  had  been  fairly  put  to  the  House,  he  had  no 

*  Of  June. 
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doubt  Lord  Melville  would  not  have  been  prosecuted 
in  any  way  whatever.  Canning  said  that  the  House 
had  been  placed  in  this  awkward  situation  not  by  a 
majority,  but  by  a  minority  of  fifty — meaning,  of 
course,  Bond's  flying  squadron. 

I  am,  my  dear  Father, 

Your  dutiful  son, 

W.  F.  P.  Eden. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Confidential.)  Roehampton,  June  21st. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  The  debates  in  the  two 
Houses  last  night,  according  to  my  view  of  them,  will 
be  found  pregnant,  but  to  what  they  may  ultimately 
give  birth,  I  do  not  quite  pretend  to  have  formed  a 
satisfactory  opinion.  To  widen  the  breach  between 
Lord  Sidmouth  and  Mr.  Pitt,  appears  evidently  to 
have  been  the  object  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox, 
accompanied  by  some  disposition,  as  I  am  informed, 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  open  a  broad  bottom 
negotiation. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  after  all  an  impeach- 
ment will  be  substituted  for  the  criminal  prosecution, 
and  I  wish  it  may  not  be  founded  on  a  sanguine 
speculation  that  the  Lords  will  be  more  tractable  than 
the  King's  Bench. 

I  should  be  glad  that  Eleanor  was  sufficiently  re- 
lieved  from  the  pain  in  her  face  to  allow  me  to  say 
on  what  day  we  can  go  to  you.  Your  visit  here  had 
better  be  postponed  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
month,  when  we  hope  to  have  some  peaches  ripe. 

Love  to  all  at  Eden  House. 

Yours,  affectionately, 

Buckinghamshire  . 

Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Addiscombe  Place,  Wednesday,  3  o'clock  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  note,  which  is  the  more  acceptable  to  me,  as 
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I  have  hitherto  received  no  account  of  what  passed 
last  night*  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  always 
thought  the  prosecution  by  the  Attorney-General  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  was  likely  to  be  more  de- 
cisive against  Lord  Melville  than  an  impeachment, — 
though  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Bond  f  made  it  with 
that  view.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  appears  to  have  been  of  the 
same  sentiment,  has  converted  this  criminal  prose- 
cution into  an  impeachment,  and  Mr.  Leycester  was 
employed,  as  I  suppose,  to  move  it,  and  it  has  been 
carried  in  no  very  creditable  manner  —  that  is,  by  a 
majority  of  only  twenty-three.  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  J 
through  the  whole  of  what  relates  to  Lord  Melville 
has  been  the  most  extraordinary  that  ever  I  knew. 
I  will  talk  to  you  more  upon  it  when  I  see  you.  He 
wished  to  protect  Lord  Melville,  but  he  has  all  along 
been  afraid,  professedly  and  avowedly,  to  undertake  it. 
I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours,  faithfully, 

Liverpool. 

*  On  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  June,  Mr.  Leycester  proposed  the  im- 
peachment of  Lord  Melville,  instead  of  a  criminal  prosecution.  It  was 
carried  by  166  to  143. 

f  On  Tuesday,  June  1 1  tli,  Mr.  Bond  proposed  a  criminal  prosecution 
against  Lord  Melville,  which  was  agreed  to. 

t  Lord  Holland  thinks  Mr.  Pitt's  "  conduct  on  the  detection  and 
disgrace  of  his  old  colleague,  the  most  amiable  passage  of  his  Life." 
Contradictory  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  effect  produced  on  Mr. 
Pitt  by  Lord  Melville's  fall.  Mr.  Wilberforce  seems  to  have  thought  it 
did  not  affect  his  health.  In  the  "  Journal  of  Lord  Malmesbury,"  there 
is  an  account  which,  if  correct,  would  show  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  deeply 
affected  at  it.  It  states  that  immediately  after  Mr.  Abbot  gave  his 
casting  vote,  "  Pitt  immediately  put  on  the  little  cocked  hat  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  wearing,  and  I  distinctly  saw  the  tears  trickling  down  his 
cheeks.  We  had  overheard  one  or  two,  such  as  Colonel  Wardle,  of  no- 
torious memory,  say,  they  would  see  '  how  Billy  looked  after  it.'  A  few 
young  ardent  followers  of  Pitt,  with  myself,  locked  their  arms  together, 
and  formed  a  circle  in  which  he  moved,  /  believe  unconsciously,  out  of 
the  House  ;  and  neither  the  Colonel  nor  his  friends  could  approach  him." 
—  Lord  Fitzharris's  Note  Book  for  1806.  There  must  be  some  mistakes 
in  this  account,  for  it  appears  from  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  that  Mr. 
Pitt  moved  an  amendment,  and  spoke  three  times  after  the  vote  was 
given.  So  that  he  could  not  have  been  so  moved  ;  in  fact,  he  was  on  his 
legs  when  strangers  entered  after  the  division ;  and  as  to  the  beha- 
viour of  Colonel  Wardle,  it  is  strange  that  his  name  does  not  appear 
amongst  the  majority  on  this  occasion,  which  probably  arose  from  his  not 
being  a  member  of  the  Mouse;  for,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
elected  till  June  1807,  which  makes  his  appearance  in  a  Note  Book  of 
1806  very  extraordinary. 
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Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Roeliampton,  July  4th,  1 1  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, —  Lord  Sidmouth's  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Pitt  this  morning — the  result  of  which 
I  was  not  acquainted  with  until  after  my  arrival  here 
this  evening — terminated  in  his  resignation.*  As  he 
saw  there  was  no  alternative,  and  as  he  was  to  see  the 
King  at  the  Queen's  House  immediately  after  he  left 
Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Sidmouth  thought  it  better  to  avail 
himself  of  that  opportunity  to  make  the  communica- 
tion to  the  King,  which  he  did  accordingly.  Lord 
Sidmouth  appears  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  King  received  his  resignation.  But 
more  of  all  this  when  we  meet. 

The  tour  is  given  up,  as,  in  the  course  of  to-morrow, 
will  be  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster by 

Yours,  affectionately, 

Buckinghamshire. 

Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

July  8th. 

Lady  Henley  and  I  should  have  been  very  glad,  if 
you  and  Lady  Auckland  had  carried  into  execution 
the  idea  you  had,  of  paying  your  court  yesterday  on 
the  terrace.  We  were  there  with  our  company  and 
were  kept  for  the  Oratorio :  I  did  not  reach  home  till 
past  one.  We  learnt  that  Lord  Sidmouth  had  had 
a  very  long  audience  :  what  had  passed  was  not  even 
conjectured,  and  certainly  no  conjecture  could  be 
formed  from  the  King's  face,  for  he  was  in  very  good 
and  even  spirits.  Lord  Sidmouth  did  not  appear 
on  the  Terrace.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  Duke  of 
Montrose  and  Lord  Mulgrave  were  there  :  to  the  two 

*  The  ostensible  cause  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  resignation  was  the 
refusal  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  appoint  some  friends  of  his  on  account  of  their 
opposition  to  Lord  Melville. 
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latter  I  was  told  that  he  complained  much  of  the  de- 
lay in  preparing  the  speech  and  commission  for  the 
prorogation ;  and  said,  that  ready  or  not  ready,  he 
should  not  delay  his  departure  for  Weymouth.  He 
likewise  animadverted  on  the  Athol  job,  and  ob- 
served that  if  no  better  evidence  were  adduced  in 
support  of  the  Duke's  claim  than  had  been  brought 
before  the  Commons,  the  Bill*  must  be  thrown 
out.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  brother  were  on 
the  Terrace  and  at  the  "  Messiah,"  and  much  distin- 
guished. The  Foreign  Ministers  were  not  invited  to 
the  Oratorio. 

I  have  now  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  Friday, 
and  with  regard  to  that  which  you  say  Mr.  Tierney 
mentioned  to  have  been  written,  I  think  that  the 
"  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes  "  may  be  applied. 
I  do  not  hear  that  the  disorder  has  made  farther 
progress,  in  other  respects  he  is  evidently  better. 
Excuse  this  scrawl. 

The  tenderness  which  Catherine  mentioned  to  have 
observed  here  continues  ;  but  as  to  its  suite  I  can  say 
nothing. 

Mr.  Cooke  f  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  July  9th. 

My  dear  Lord, — Our  news  to-day  is  as  follows  :- 
Admiral  Cochrane  arrived  in  the  "  Northumberland", 
and  joined  the  "Spartiate"  at  Barbadoes  the  2nd  June. 
Nelson  arrived  there  on  the  4th  with  twenty  sail. 

The  French  had  quitted  Martinique  the  29th  Ma}', 
and  steered  northward  :  it  was  reported  they  were 
gone  to  Trinidad. 

On  the  5th,  Nelson,  taking  Myers  and  2000  men 
on  board,  went  down  to  Trinidad.  Not  finding  them 
there,  he  steered  to  Granada,  where  he  learnt  from 
the  "Jason  "  that  they  had  been  seen  off  Dominique. 
lie   then   proceeded  on   this   and  other  intelligence, 

'  For  compensating  the  Duke  of  Athol  for  the  loss  of  sovereignty  in 
the  Isle  of  Man. 

t  Under  Secretary  of  War. 
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towards  Antigua,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9th.  The 
French  had  passed  the  northward  of  Antigua,  the 
4th,  having  left  some  troops  and  stores  at  Guada- 
loupe.  Upon  this,  Lord  Nelson  decided  in  his 
mind,  that  the  enemy  was  gone  back  to  Europe ;  he 
despatched  the  "  Curious  "  on  the  12th,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved Lord  Nelson  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  13th. 
He  pointed  out  the  track  for  the  "Curious"  to  pur- 
sue, in  which  track  she  fell  in  with  the  combined 
squadrons,  on  the  12th  June,  in  lat.  36°  12',  long.  58°. 
They  were  sailing  in  an  unseamanlike  manner.  Lord 
Nelson  will  probably  overtake  them.  Their  whole 
triumph  consists  in  the  capture  of  the  "Diamond 
Rock,"  when  the  water  failed. 

We  really  want  some  good  news  in  our  distracted 
state. 

Do  you  ever  think  of  the  effects  of  the  Catholic 
question  ? 

Pray  make  my  best  compliments  to  Lady  Auckland, 
&c,  though  I  have  hardly  a  right  to  send  them. 

Ever  your  Lordship's 
Most  sincere  and  faithful  servant, 

E.  Cooke. 

Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Tuesday,  July  9th. 

I  received  your  letter  of  yesterday,  just  as  I  was 
setting  out  to  attend  His  Majesty,  in  his  last  ride 
before  his  Weymouth  journey,  which  is  definitely 
fixed  for  Friday  ;  on  which  morning,  at  nine,  he  will 
hold  a  council  at  Windsor,  at  which  he  told  me  to 
attend,  for  the  purpose  of  signing  the  last  Bills.  He 
was  in  good  spirits,  and  from  there  being  no  longer 
any  irritation  or  impatience  in  his  manner,  I  con- 
clude that  his  general  health  is  improved — and  this 
is  the  opinion  of  those  who  see  him  more  nearly  and 
frequently  than  I  do.  He  communicated  to  us  the 
West  India  news,  which  is  negatively  good.  To-mor- 
row he  goes  to  town  to  see  his  Ministers,  and  will  be 
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accompanied  by  the  Queen  and  Princesses,  —  the 
former  will  travel  in  his  chaise  with  him  to  Wey- 
mouth.    Whilst  with  him,  I  heard  from  Mr.  Fawke- 

ner,*  and  he  had  it  from f  that  Lord 

Sidmouth  on  quitting  the  Council  on  Thursday  last, 
told  Mr.  Fawkener  that  he  had  resigned  his  office, 
and  on  his  way  home,  stopped  Mr.  Sheridan  to  make 
the  same  communication  to  him,  adding,  that  he 
might  impart  it  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  was 
done,  and  drew  from  His  Royal  Highness  the  obser- 
vation, "What  does  the  d — d  insignificant  puppy  mean 
by  troubling  me  ?"  If  it  be  true  that  the  communi- 
cation was  made  to  Sheridan,  with  the  request  that  it 
should  be  made  to  the  Prince,  it  appears  that  the 
Doctor  is  not  acting  fairly  by  the  King,  who  it  is 
thought  still  favours  him,  and  which  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  he  does,  from  the  long  audience  of  Sunday 
last,  and  from,  as  it  is  pretended,  his  not  having  men- 
tioned on  Thursday  to  Mr.  Pitt  his  having  given  in 
his  resignation.  Here  it  is  thought  that  the  Duke  of 
Montrose  will  be  President  of  the  Council,  and  Lord 
liarrowby  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy. 

Speaking  of  the  King's  health,  I  should  have  told 
you  that  some  days  ago  he  mentioned  his  having 
refused  to  allow  Dundas  to  look  at  his  eyes,  but  this, 
Lord  St.  Helens  says,  he  allowed  him  to  do  this 
morning,  and  that  he  had  found  the  cataract  on  the 
eye  that  was  the  least  attacked  forming  very  fast. 
Lord  St.  H.  mentioned  what  you  had  written,  but 
seemed  to  agree  with  me  that  no  persuasion  would 
avail  to  have  Warre  called  in  to  a  consultation. 

The  King  bade  me  tell  Mrs.  Moore  that  Lord 
Melville's  House  at  Wimbledon  is  to  be  sold,  as  the 
Lord's  cousin,  the  surgeon,  had  informed  him. 

*  Clerk  of  the  Council.  f  Lord  Thurlow. 
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Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Confidential.)  Thursday,  July  11th. 

We  were  summoned  yesterday  evening  to  the  Castle, 
whither  the  Royal  Family  did  not  return  from  London 
till  near  ten  o'clock.  Whilst  expecting  their  arrival, 
I  had  a  long  tete-a-tete  with  G.  Yilliers*,  who  cleared 
up  the  mystery  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  audience  of  Sun- 
day last,  which  was  for  the  purpose  of  his  full  and 
formal  resignation.  This  the  King  confirmed  during 
the  evening,  observing  that  he  might  have  spared  him 
the  trouble  of  two  hours'  conversation,  since  he  had 
thought  proper  to  tell  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  preceding 
Thursday,  that  he  was  no  longer  in  office.  Yilliers 
added,  that  the  King  had  said  that  "  he  had  never 
been  so  fatigued  with  any  audience  since  the  time  of 
G.  Grenville."f  I  believe  that  during  the  course  of  it 
Lord  Sidmouth  said  that  it  was  not  the  refusal  of 
Mr.  Pitt  to  bring  his  friends  into  place  that  was  the 
cause  of  his  retiring  from  office.  It  must,  then,  it 
was  observed,  be  a  mystery,  which  time  may  clear  up. 
His  Majesty  told  us  the  new  appointments,  and  that 
he  had  asked  Lord  Camden  whether  his  change  J  was 
to  accommodate  him  (the  King)  or  himself;  and  that 
Lord  Camden  had  answered,  that  he  had  never  liked 
the  office  of  Secretary.  In  short,  in  all  this  business 
very  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  poor  King's 
feelings,  which,  at  the  moment  of  the  most  cruel  visi- 
tation with  which  human  nature  can  be  inflicted,  all 
those  who  love  him  must  more  particularly  feel.  He 
was  evidently  affected  last  night,  and  all  the  family 
was  low.  The  Princess  Charlotte  by  her  endearments 
had  wrought  upon  his  feelings,  and  he  spake  of  her 
with  much  tenderness.     He  had  seen  Phipps  at  six 


*  The  Hon.  George  Villiers,  father  of  the  present  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

f  The  King,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  talked  with'horror  of  George 
Grenville's  orations. 

\  Lord  Camden  succeeded  Lord  Sidmouth  as  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  Lord  Castlereagh  Lord  Camden  as  Secretary  of  War. 
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o'clock,  and  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  lately  couched 
of  both  eyes,  at  an  interval  of  three  weeks,  and  with 
perfect  success.  I  was  sorry  to  see  the  King  with 
a  glass  (of  a  very  near-sighted  man)  ;  for  though  it 
enables  him  to  distinguish  objects,  yet  it  must  fatigue 
his  eyes.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taylor*,  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  office,  is  to  attend  him  as  secretary,  to  assist 
him  in  reading,  &c. 

There  is  not  to  be  a  Council  to-morrow :  the  mis- 
take Villiers  said  was  caused  by  Dundas,  the  surgeon, 
who,  being  with  his  Majesty  when  Lord  Hawkesbury's 
letter  arrived,  was  told  to  read  it,  which  he  did  in- 
accurately ;  for  it  merely  said,  to  spare  his  Majesty 
the  trouble  of  a  Council,  he  would  himself  attend  to 
Avitness  his  signature,  which  must  be  done  by  a  Privy 
Councillor.  The  Archbishop,  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
Lord  President  are  the  Commissioners  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Prorogation. 

Mr.  Pitt  has  not  strengthened  his  Government  by 
the  new  changes.  Will  he,  then,  take  the  chance  of 
events  during  the  summer,  or  will  he  try  a  new  Par- 
liament ?  As  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  he  is — to  make  use 
of  a  vulgar  phrase — quite  done  up;  and  deservedly, 
for  there  is  much  of  folly,  not  to  give  it  a  stronger 
appellation,  in  his  communication  to  Sheridan,  and 
irreverence  to  the  good  King  in  the  business. 

Our  best  love  to  Mrs.  Moore.  Her  darling  did  not 
appear  last  night,  having  gone  to  bed  with  the  tooth- 
ache and  a  swelled  face. 

*  Colonel  Herbert  Taylor. 
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CHAP.  XL VI. 

Coalition  against  France.  —  Hopes  of  Prussian  Assistance.  —  Mack  sur- 
renders at  Ulm.  —  The  King's  Cheerfulness.  —  State  of  Affairs  at 
Vienna.  —  The  Battle  of  Austerlitz.  —  Illness  of  Pitt.  —  His  Death. 

The  great  Coalition  of  1805  against  France  failed, 
like  the  preceding  ones,  chiefly  through  the  vacilla- 
tion and  treachery  of  Prussia. 

It  will  be  seen  that  neither  Lord  Auckland  nor 
Lord  Henley  expected  any  material  aid  from  that 
quarter;  but  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  have  been  sanguine 
on  this  point.  Besides  this,  it  appears  that  the  Peace 
party  was  still  predominant  in  the  councils  of  Austria, 
and  paralysed  the  operation  of  the  armies. 

w  The  battle  of  Austerlitz  and  its  consequences " 
placed  Europe  under  the  dominion  of  France,  and 
broke  the  heart  of  the  Great  Minister  of  England, 
who  never  rallied  after  he  heard  the  disastrous 
news. 


Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Tuesday,  July  23rd. 

I  have  just  seen  two  letters  from  Weymouth,  the 
one  dated  Sunday,  the  other  yesterday  ;  the  first  says 
that  on  Thursday  the  King  had  a  considerable  degree 
of  inflammation  in  his  eyes,  which  had  a  little  abated 
the  two  following  days ;  that,  however,  he  still  rode 
out,  though  only  a  foot-pace,  and  immediately  pre- 
ceded by  a  groom ;  and  went  to  the  play,  which  hitherto 
was  not  crowded  or  hot ;  that  Phipps  had  arrived  on 
the  Sunday,  and  had  said  that  the  inflammation  might 
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produce  much  good  or  much  evil ;  that  he  had  applied 
leeches,  and  said  that  he  would  remain  with  his  Majesty 
till  the  inflammation  was  removed,  and,  in  short,  as 
long  as  his  presence  could  be  of  any  use.  The  letter 
concludes  by  saying,  "the  King  is  very  low,  —  so  are 
we  all."  The  other  letter  contains  only  two  lines, 
saying,  leeches  have  been  again  applied,  and  with 
success,  and  the  King  is  easier. 

All  this  is  very  disheartening.  The  weather  at 
Weymouth  was  deplorably  bad,  which  seemed  to  be 
a  matter  of  great  satisfaction,  as  it  necessarily  would 
prevent  his  Majesty  from  going  out  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  leeches. 

Do  you  know  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  has  a 
cataract  formed  on  one  eye,  and  one  nearly  formed  on 
the  other,  and  that  he  is  to  be  couched  immediately  ? 

Disbrowe  dined  with  us  yesterday,  on  his  way  from 
Roehampton  to  Windsor,  and  has  left  his  three  girls 
here  till  to-morrow. 

Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Beresford. 

(Confidential.)  Eden  Farm,  September  24th,  1805. 

My  dear  Beresford, — The  influence  of  old  connec- 
tions with  the  corps  dijrfomatique  put  it  generally  in 
my  power  to  know  what  is  going  forwards  respecting 
the  affairs  of  the  Continent. 

We  have  actually  made  arrangement  of  subsidy 
with  Russia,  and  through  her  with  Austria,  and  the 
remittances  (about  two  millions  and  a  half)  are 
passing  through  the  house  of  Thornton ;  and  a  sub- 
sidy treaty  is  concluding  with  Sweden.  Three  large 
armies — one  in  Italy,  under  the  Archduke  Charles ; 
one  central  (Russians  and  Germans),  under  the  Em- 
peror Francis  ;  one  to  the  north  (Pomerania),  Swedes 
and  Russians — and  in  due  time  a  British  corps  of 
auxiliaries ;  and  what  is  very  curious,  but  should  not 
be  mentioned,  the  Russians  positively  object  to  the 
Duke  of  York  being  the  commander,  and  Lord  Moira 
is  thought  of. 

B   3 
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The  winter  and  other  circumstances  may  suspend 
all  this  explosion  ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  forward 
enough,  by  the  help  of  a  good  harvest  and  safe  con- 
voys, to  give  a  favourable  opening  to  Parliament. 
After  the  first  impression,  however,  shall  be  over,  the 
embarrassment  will  be  very  great,  unless  strength  can 
be  gained. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Long  goes  to-day.*  I  am  sur- 
prised at  it.  He  was  particularly  useful  here,  and  is 
not  particularly  suited  to  the  scenes  which  he  will 
find  in  Ireland ;  and  Mrs.  Long  still  less. 

I  write  this  gallopingly,  because  William,  who  is 
going  with  his  Volunteers  to  a  great  review  at  Wim- 
bledon, carries  it,  and  hurries  me. 

All  well  here. 

Yours,  ever  most  sincerely, 

Auckland. 


Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Cooper's  Hill,  October  1st. 

My  dear  Brother, — I  have  ever  looked  upon  Bona- 
parte as  a  madman,  and  unhappily  for  mankind  he 
has  been  a  fortunate  one.  Your  letter  of  yesterday 
confirms  me  in  my  opinion  of  him,  and  in  that  of  my 
old  friends  f  being  forced  into  the  measures  they  are 
now  pursuing,  and  which,  committed  as  they  are  with 
Eussia,  must  lead  to  hostilities ;  indeed  it  is  probable 
that  they  have  already  commenced,  unless  delayed  or 
prevented  by  Prussia,  whom  I  still  look  upon  as  de- 
voted to  France,  and  ready  to  receive  Hanover  as  the 
price  J  of  its  further  infamy.  The  seat  of  war  must, 
I  should  think,  notwithstanding  a  Swedish  subsidy, 
be  confined  to  Italy,  unless  the  Swiss  can  rise  upon 
their  tyrants  and  liberate  their  country.     We  have 


*  To  Ireland,  as  Chief  Secretary. 

f  The  Austrians. 

j  After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  Bonaparte  gave  Hanover  to  Prussia. 
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much  to  do,  and  the  difficulties  are  very  great ;  but 
I  rejoice  that  the  object  of  the  Avar  is  denned,  and 
though  I  no  more  now,  than  I  did  during  the  last 
war,  expect  anything  from  the  Interior  of  France,  yet 
I  hope  that  means  will  be  found  to  have  the  Declara- 
tion of  the  Allies  circulated  through  that  country.  I 
am  not  surprised  that  our  Ministers  should  be  elated. 
At  least,  this  is  a  chance  in  their  favour,  and  will,  of 
course,  be  attributed  to  the  benignum  numen  of  the 
Premier. 

The  King,  I  understand,  is  to  arrive  at  Kew  on 
Friday,  and  with  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  family  is 
to  dine  at  Frogmore  on  Monday.  I  was  at  Windsor 
on  Thursday,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  impossible 
that  the  Castle  should  be  made  ready  for  their  recep- 
tion for  many  weeks ;  but  I  was  told  yesterday  that 
they  will  take  up  their  residence  there  on  the  11th 
inst,  The  Duke  of  Kent,  I  am  told,  says  that  the 
King  has  positively  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  that 
he  sees  but  ill  of  the  other ;  and  that,  though  low  at 
times,  his  health  is  good. 

General  Wellesley  learnt  at  St.  Helena  the  recall 
of  his  brother,  on  whom  it  will  be  a  severe  blow,  as 
he  had  just  intimated  his  desire  to  be  continued  two 
years  longer  in  his  government.  Lord  Grenville  and 
Mr.  Pitt  are  struggling  hard  for  him. 

Is  it  true  that  Lord  Hardwicke  has  given  his  son, 
Lord  Royston*,  the  reversion  of  Lord  Buckingham- 
shire's place  in  Ireland  ?  It  must  be  deemed  highly 
unbecoming. 

Adieu!  Ever  your  obedient  and  affectionate 
brother,  Henley. 

P.S. — I  hope  that  by  the  next  German  mail  we 
shall  hear  of  the  Princess  Royal's  removal  from  Stut- 
gard,  out  of  the  reach  of  that  arch  fiend  Bonaparte. 


*  Drowned  in  the  Baltic  in  1808. 
r  4 
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Lord  Auckland  to  Mr.  Beresford*. 

Eden  Farm,  October  20th,  1805. 

My  dear  Beresford, — The  war  begins  inauspiciously 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  who  managed  miserably 
in  forcing  the  explosion  before  they  were  ready  to 
preoccupy  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  strong 
posts  of  Switzerland  ;  and  now  they  are  hunted  by 
Bonaparte  from  pillar  to  post,  and  obliged  to  act  on 
a  perilous  and  discourageous  detention  till  the  Rus- 
sians can  come  forward.  I  believe  that  they  are 
somewhat  in  a  better  condition  in  Italy ;  still,  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  sanguine.  But  our  ministers  are 
at  this  moment  full  of  the  most  confident  hopes  that 
the  King  of  Prussia  is  coming  forward  ;  and  it  is 
true  that  Bonaparte  has  had  the  insane  insolence  to 
give  every  possible  provocationf .  Still  it  is  the  first 
and  essential  principle  of  Prussian  politics  not  to 
contribute  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Austria ;  and 
you  may  rely  on  it,  that  no  efficient  or  permanent 
aid  will  be  given  by  Prussia.  The  Swedes  and 
Russians  are  hearty  enough  in  the  cause. 

As  to  home  politics,  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  yet  any  prospect  or  probability  of  breaking  the 
great  cohort  of  opposition  ;  but  there  still  are  some 
months  for  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

The  good  King  is  well  in  body  and  in  mind,  but 
occasionally  "  very  low  in  spirits  "  on  the  subject  of 
his  eyesight.  One  eye  is  supposed  to  be  irrecoverably 
gone  ;  and  the  other  is  very  imperfect. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  of  a  new  viceroy ;  and  Lord 
Hardwicke  is  impatient  to  come  away. 

Lord    Sidmouth's   health    is   still   precarious,  but 

*  This  is  the  last  letter  to  Mr.  Beresford,  who  died  on  November  the 
5th.  The  Beresford  Correspondence,  printed  for  private  circulation,  and 
edited  with  great  ability  by  the  Right  Hon.  William  Beresford,  contains 
many  proofs  of  the  attachment  that  existed  between  Lord  Auckland 
and  Mr.  Beresford.  The  use  of  it  was  kindly  granted  to  the  Editor  for 
the  purpose  of  the  present  work. 

f  By  violating  the  neutrality  of  the  Prussian  territory  of  Anspacb. 
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somewhat  better ;    and   his   son    is    in   some   degree 
recovered. 

All  are  well  under  this  roof,  and  desire  to  be  most 
kindly  remembered  to  you. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Beresford,  ever  most  sincerely 
yours, 

Auckland. 


Lord  Carlisle  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Private.)  Castle  Howard,  October  2Gtli,  1S05. 

My  dear  Lord, — Having  nothing  better  to  send 
from  this  place  than  my  thanks  for  your  obliging 
recollection  of  me,  I  have  delayed  giving  you  the 
interruption  of  an  answer. 

Of  the  political  world  I  am  very  ignorant.  I 
never  entertained  much  hope  that  a  proposal  for  ad- 
ditional strength  would  be  pressed  in  a  manner  likely 
to  attain  the  end  professed  to  be  so  desirable  ;  nor 
was  I  surprised  to  hear  that  the  chief  person  did  not 
make  the  attempt  himself,  but  left  the  ground  to  be 
tried  by  Lords  Harrowby  and  Mulgrave  ;  a  mode 
that  ensured  defeat.  The  news  of  this  day,  if  not 
softened  by  something  better  soon,  will  not  render 
Pitt's  condition  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
Parliament  a  perfect  bed  of  roses.  With  success,  he 
may  disregard  the  public  opinion  that  constantly 
betrays  diffidence  in  his  cabinet ;  with  the  contrary, 
even  though  the  disaster  should  not  be  very  con- 
st iquential,  his  contempt  of  that  public  opinion  will 
become  less  endurable,  and  his  difficulties  will  in- 
crease upon  him.  Only  considering  Lord  Sidmouth 
in  a  political  view,  I  own  I  was  little  prepared  to 
suffer  one  stream  of  my  compassion  to  flow  towards 
him.  But,  under  the  pressure  of  tins  sad  domestic 
calamity,  my  heart  bleeds  for  him. 

I  hear  Lord  Harrowby  sets  out  immediately  for 
Berlin.  I  hope  the  consequence  of  the  congress  of 
emperors  will  not,  in  their  decisions,  take  our  money, 
patch  up  a  peace,  which  Bonaparte  will  break  through 
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in  six  months,  and  come  with  an  augmented  naval 
force  added  to  his  military. 

Will  they  send  Lord  Harrington  to  Ireland  ? 
They  had  better  declare  Foster  viceroy  for  life,  than 
make  use  of  all  this  fudge.  I  cannot  comprehend 
Long's  acceptance*. 

Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Lord,  ever  yours  most 
sincerely, 

Carlisle. 

P.S.  As,  probably,  I  shall  linger  on  here  for 
months  to  come,  having  much  occupation  at  this 
place,  and  little  in  London,  any  information  from 
you  of  the  distant  busy  world  will  be  gratefully 
received. 

Lord  Sheffield  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Sheffield  Place,  October  29tb. 

I  rather  envy  my  Lady  the  visit  to  Eden  Farm, 
which  I  just  now  learn  impends.  Her  detention,  and 
the  little  prospect  there  is  of  her  being  released 
before  her  full  time,  rather  ruffles  the  sweetness  of 
my  disposition. 

What  say  you  to  the  present  state  of  things  ? 
Can  anything  be  more  frightful  ?  I  have  been 
scouted  for  my  prophetic  apprehensions  of  the  very 
mischief  which  is  so  rapidly  taking  place ;  and  for 
saying  Bonaparte  was  by  far  too  much  for  the  states- 
men as  well  as  for  the  generals  of  Europe.  Bona- 
parte has  dashed  in  medias  res  in  a  st)7le  even  beyond 
my  expectation ;  but  when  I  saw  his  excellently 
combined  operations,  and  that  none  of  his  columns 
were  checked  by  the  stupid  Austrians,  I  can  only 
expect  from  the  latter  a  repetition  of  the  miserable 
conduct  at  Marengo.  The  wretched  catastrophe  may 
probably  suppress  whatever  disposition  there  was  to 
assist  the  common   cause   on  the   part  of  Prussia. 

*  Of  the  Irish  Secretaryship. 
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Unless  something  extraordinary  happens,  I  shall  con- 
sider the  game  as  up.  In  the  meantime  I  shall  like 
to  hear  something  of  the  family  at  Eden  Farm. 

At  this  season  I  have  no  correspondent  in  London. 
I  can  only  wonder  at  the  suspended  state  of  Irish 
affairs.  I  regret  Lord  Cathcart's  departure  from 
Ireland  ;  but  he  is  surely  a  very  fit  man  for  a  diplo- 
militaire  situation  with  the  Russians.  I  believe 
Lord  Harrowby  is  as  able  as  any  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers ;  but  has  he  health  for  great  exertions  of 
mind  and  body  ?  The  battery  is  in  high  preserva- 
tion. I  have  two  nice  wavs  to  assist  me  in  the  care 
of  them. 

Ever,  sincerely  yours, 

Sheffield. 


Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Confidential.)  Cooper's  Hill,  November  1st. 

My  dear  Brother,  —  Our  good  King  continues, 
mind  and  body,  the  sight  excepted,  better  than  I  have 
seen  him  for  years.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he  plays 
at  Commerce  without  any  further  assistance  than 
he  derives  from  his  spectacles.  He  was  last  night 
in  good  spirits  that  he  had  nearly  got  rid  of  his  cold 
without  its  having  affected  his  eyes,  and  was  cheerful 
— in  short,  was  himself.  He  talked  much  of  Mack*,  of 
whom  he  thinks  as  I  do.  This  morning  I  met  him 
in  the  park  at  ten  o'clock,  and  rode  with  him  till  a 
quarter  past  one.  He  was  cheerful,  and  we  had  more 
than  one  of  his  hearty  laughs,  which  I  have  not  heard 
before  for  some  time.  He  talked,  indeed,  to  me  in  an 
affecting  manner,  of  his  situation  —  saying  that  he 
had  tried   this  morning,  but   in   vain,    to   read  the 

*  Mack  capitulated  at  Ulm,  October  17th.  He  seems  to  Lave  totally 
failed  as  Commander-in-Chief,  to  which  office  he  had  been  appointed  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  English  and  Russian  governments.  "  La  con- 
duce de  Mack  sera  jugee  avec  d'autant  moins  de  scverite  que  les  secrets 
de  la  diplomatique  contemporaine  seront  plus  connus."  —  Biographic 
Universelle,  tome  72,  p.  250. 
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docket  of  one  of  the  despatches — but  is  convinced 
that  he  perceives  an  amendment,  and  that  even  with 
the  left  eye  he  can  perceive  the  light.  Lady  Henley 
says  that  he  presented  the  muffins  to  the  ladies  last 
night  in  his  old  jocose  and  good-humoured  manner. 
He  told  me  of  Lord  Gwydir's  request  that  his  son 
should  execute  the  office  *,  and  expressing  his  surprise 
at  this  when  it  appeared  to  be  settled  that  you  were  to 
do  it.  I  explained  it  to  him,  and  he  said  that  he  did 
not  see  any  objection  to  Mr.  Burrel's  appointment,  but 
was  not  aware  that  he  must  be  knighted.  On  this 
occasion  he  said  that  he  differed  with  the  Chancellor, 
who  thinks  that  the  impeachment  may  be  gone  through 
with  in  five  days,  and  seemed  to  think  that  it  will  be 
better  carried  on  in  the  House  of  Lords  if  the  Com- 
mons will  agree  that  the  managers  should  form  a 
Committee  of  the  House.  I  thought  that  it  might 
not  be  unserviceable  to  Charles  Moore  to  tell  him  the 
anecdote  you  lately  mentioned. 

The  Lady  Amelia  coughs,  but  is  better. 

Adieu,  ever  yours, 

H. 

P.S.  There  is  a  great  promotion  of  generals, 
which  will  remove  two  aide-de-camps,  one  of  which 
will  probably  be  given  to  Colonel  Taylor. 

Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Cooper's  Hill,  November  8th. 

My  dear  Brother,  —  The  King  said  last  night  on 
his  return  from  town,  that  the  Court  of  Berlin  had 
written  to  that  of  Vienna  to  avoid  an  action,  and 
promising  assistance  ;  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
had  promised  the  French  general  to  quit  Hameln, 
and  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  to  be  at  Potsdam 
on  the  25th  instant. 


Of  Lord  Chamberlain.  f  Now  Lord  Willoughby  d'Eresby. 
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(Secret  and  Confidential.) 

The  King  has  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
£26,000,  to  the  Duke  of  Kent  £10,000,  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  £15,000,  from  the  money  that  came 
to  him  from  the  prizes  made  before  the  declaration 
of  war. 

The  Royal  Family  will,  I  believe,  remain  at  Wind- 
sor throughout  the  winter.     The  King  is  very  well. 


Mr.  Hatsell  to  Lord  Auckland. 

M.  Park,  Sunday,  November  10th. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  As  I  have  been  out  in  both  my 
tittle-tattle  stories  I  shall  leave  off  meddling  with 
such  edged  tools,  and  resign  them  to  Mrs.  Candour 
and  the  Morning  Post.  1  returned  yesterday  from 
Richmond  Park  Lodge.  I  found  Lord  Sidmouth,  not 
looking  worse,  and  cheerful ;  but,  at  times,  in  con- 
siderable pain.  Dr.  Fraser  does  not  speak  with  much 
encouragement  of  the  nature  of  his  disorder.  Mr. 
Addington  grows  weaker  and  debilitated  in  his  body ; 
but  Sir  L.  Pepys  says  confidently  that  he  shall  re- 
store his  health.  Lady  Liverpool,  whom  you  saw 
yesterday,  will  tell  you,  more  accurately  than  I  can, 
the  state  of  her  Lord.  He  seems  to  be  grown  weaker 
in  his  hands  ;  but  his  voice,  spirits,  understanding, 
perfect  as  ever. 

I  saw  a  very  long  letter  from  Captain  Blackwood, 
dated  as  late  as  the  26th,  two  days  later  than  the 
public  letter,  in  which  he  adds,  "  the  gale  still  con- 
tinues, and  I  fear  we  shall  lose  all  our  prizes*  except 
three;  and  am  in  great  apprehensions,  even  about 
our  own  disabled  vessels.  The  enemy  fought  well ! 
Admiral  Yilleneuve  is  at  my  elbow,  on  board  of  the 
'Euryalus'  (whilst  I  am  writing  this),  and  is  all 
amazement,  and  cannot  comprehend  how  it  has 
happened." 

*  Taken  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
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Pray  give  my  kindest  respects  to  Lady  Auckland 
and  your  household. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  IIatsell. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Addiscombe  Place,  Friday  morning, 
10  o'clock  A.M. 

My  dear  Lord, — The  four  mails  which  were  due 
from  the  Continent  arrived  yesterday.  I  have  a  letter 
from  my  son  *,  but  he  tells  me  nothing  more  than  a 
son  in  such  a  situation  should  do  to  his  father; — he 
says,  however,  that  the  Emperor  is  determined  to  be 
firm.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister  he  tells  her,  that  the 
ladies  at  Vienna  are  in  the  greatest  alarm,  and  that 
they  employ  themselves  in  packing  up  their  furniture, 
and  in  going  to  mass.  Sir  Arthur  Paget  is  better, 
just  well  enough  to  give  Cecil  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Cecil's  letters  are  dated  the  24th  of  October,  just 
after  they  had  heard  at  Vienna  of  the  disaster  that 
had  happened  to  Mack.  But  by  a  letter  I  have  this 
instant  received  from  town,  Mr.  Lock  tells  me  that 
he  had  seen  Lord  Hawkesbury,  who  bid  him  tell  me, 
that  the  news  from  the  Continent  was  very  good,  and 
that  he  would  write  to  me  the  particulars  this  morn- 
ing,— but  I  have  not  yet  received  this  letter.  He 
says  that  in  my  son's  public  despatches,  dated  also  the 
24th  ult.  it  appeared  that  they  had  heard  of  the 
surrender  of  Ulm ;  that  Mack  was  to  be  tried  by  a 
court-martial f  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Vienna;  that 
the  Russians  under  Kutosow  had  fallen  back  to  a 
position  between  Passau  and  Lintz  (I  suppose  Wels) ; 
that  they  were  to  be  joined  on  the  29th  ult.  by  Michel- 
son's   corps,  which  would  make  the    Russian  army 

*  Who  was  Attache  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna. 

f  Mack  was  condemned  to  death,  but  his  sentence  was  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  released.  He  died  in  1 828. 
There  were  reports  of  his  being  bribed,  but  in  the  "  Meraoires  d'un 
Homme  d'Etat,"  it  is  stated  that  he  lived  and  died  poor. 
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114,000  men;  that  this  Russian  array  was  in  the 
highest  vigour ;  that  the  Hungarians  are  coming  for- 
ward  with  the  greatest  zeal ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  an 
army  composed  of  Hungarians  and  other  Austrian 
subjects  would  soon  be  collected  to  the  amount  of 
100,000  men. 

The  Archduke  Ferdinand  has  made  his  retreat 
with  6000  men,  and  has  arrived  with  them  at 
Vienna.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  on  hearing 
the  news  of  Mack's  disaster,  had  sent  one  of  his 
brothers  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  another  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  with  the  letters,  assuring  them, 
that  notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  he  had  experi- 
enced, he  was  determined  to  persevere,  and  that  even 
the  loss  of  his  capital  would  not  induce  him  to  change 
his  resolution.  The  King  of  Prussia's  conduct  con- 
tinues to  be  satisfactory.  Lord  Harrowby*  arrived  at 
Hamburgh  on  the  8th,  but  would  not  get  to  Berlin 
till  the  13th.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  was  to  leave 
Berlin  on  the  5th,  and  to  go  to  Weimar.  They  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  Archduke  Charles. 

I  have  thus  told  you  all  I  have  learnt,  and  am, 
with  best  compliments  to  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  my 
dear  Lord, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Liverpool. 


Lord  Sheffield  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Letters  from  the  Continent  have  been  communi- 
cated to  me,  which  say  Lord  Harrowby's  manners 
have  made  the  most  pleasing  impression  at  Berlin, 
and  have  much  contributed  to  his  success.  There  is  a 
pretty  answer  of  his  reported  to  have  been  made  to 
MollendorfF,  who  was  observing  to  Lord  H.  —  "  Qu'il 
etoit  un  viellarcl,  infirme  et  fietri  par  l'age."  "  Les 
lauriers  ne  flettrissent  jamais,  mon  general,"  replied 
Lord  H. 

*.  On  a  mission  to  Berlin. 
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It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  Lady  Auckland 
to  hear  that  Madame  de  Stael  is  expected  here  in  the 
spring.  She  is  coming  with  her  sons,  who  are  to  go 
to  the  University  at  Edinburgh.  We  expect  Lord 
Glenbervie  —  his  lady  is  now  here,  and  also  the 
Dean  of  Battle  and  his  lady,  and  two  Miss  Ways. 
My  own  dear  lady  and  Brattery  are  in  high  preserva- 
tion. The  Princess*  came  here  in  four  hours  and 
ten  minutes  from  Blackheath,  which  does  not  prove 
that  the  roads  are  very  bad.  She  walked  out  in  the 
mud,  I  suppose  to  prove  that  nothing  could  deter  a 
Brunswick.  We  had  the  misfortune  of  losing  her  last 
Sunday,  and  we  are  as  well  as  can  be  expected. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

S. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Roehampton,  November  30th. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — The  continental  news 
is  indeed  dreadful ;  and,  if  such  disasters  could  have 
been  averted  by  any  exertions  within  the  reach  of  our 
Government,  Ministers  will  have  to  the  full  as  much 
to  answer  for  as  they  have  shoulders  to  bear.  You 
will  have  heard  that  Lord  Harrington  is  going  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  merely,  I  suppose,  for  the 
purpose  of  condolence,  and,  as  I  strongly  suspect,  that 
he  will  not  feel  much  disposed,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  regulate  his  conduct  by  our  advice. 

Ministers  still  talk  of  sending  troops  to  the  Conti- 
nent ;  and  it  is  now  understood  that  Lord  Cathcart  is 
to  command  them.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  left 
this  place  this  morning,  has  recently  been  nominated 
to  the  staff,  and  was  to  go,  as  he  says,  next  week. 
"  Game,"  indeed! 

Yours  affectionately, 

Buckinghamshire. 

*  Of  Wales. 
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Lord  Malmesbury  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Spring  Gardens,  December  13th,  1805. 

Dear  Lord  Auckland, — We  shall  be  very  happy  to 
receive  you  and  Lady  Auckland,  and  as  many  of  your 
family,  male  and  female,  as  you  can  and  will  bring 
with  you  on  either  or  on  both  the  days  you  mention, 
particularly  as  it  is  not  to  tell  as  your  promised  visit 
to  Park  Place. 

I  do  not  feel  quite  so  dissatisfied  with  the  manage- 
ment* of  continental  affairs — so  despondent  as  to  their 
ultimate  result  as  you  do ;  but,  as  my  infirmities 
necessarily  reduce  me  to  the  situation  of  a  passive 
spectator,  I  am  perhaps  less  disposed  to  find  fault 
than  I  should  be  if  I  was  able  and  willing  to  take  an 
active  part,  and  not  called  upon  to  do  it. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord  Auckland,  ever  most 
sincerely  yours, 

Malmesbury. 

P.S.  Kind  remembrances  to  all  at  Eden  Farm. 
Remember,  the  more  you  bring  the  better. 

Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Tuesday,  4  o'clock. 

A  messenger  is  arrived  from  Olmutz  with  the  ac- 
count of  an  action  having  taken  place  on  the  2nd 
inst.,  at  Wiscliau,  between  the  Allies  and  the  French. 
The  former  at  first  suffered  in  the  centre,  but  their 
right  wing  having  made  a  strong  impression  on  the 
left  of  the  French,  the  fate  of  the  day  is  represented 
to  have  been  in  our  favour,  f  and  indeed  we  remained 
masters  of  the  field  on  the  3rd  ;  but  still  the  Govern- 
ment account  says  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was 
with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  field  of 

*  Lord  Malmesbury  was  a  confidential  adviser  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  with 
respect  to  this  campaign,  a  most  unlucky  one. 

f  The  first  accounts  from  the  field  of  Austerlitz  were  that  a  victory 
had  been  gained  by  the  Allies. 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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battle  —  that  Olmutz  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  and,  as 
I  am  told,  that  Paget  was  preparing  to  leave  it.  The 
loss  of  the  French  is  stated  as  very  great. 

The  King  of  Prussia's  camp  equipage,  it  is  asserted, 
has  left  Berlin,  and  is  arrived  in  Saxony. 

Excuse  this  scrawl,  which  perhaps  contains  nothing 
that  you  will  not  have  in  the  "  Sun." 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Very  confidential.)  Koehampton,  December  17th,  1805. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, —  I  hear,  from  very  good 
authority,  that  Lord  Melville  has  applied  to  Schaw, 
the  solicitor  employed  by  Hastings  on  his  impeach- 
ment, to  undertake  his  business,  and  that  he  has  re- 
quired, as  a  preliminary,  security  for  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  meet  the  expenses.  It  is  added,  that  this 
could  not  be  furnished  by  Lord  Melville,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  on  that  account  Lord  Melville  will  not 
avail  himself  of  professional  aid  in  his  defence.  You 
will  make  your  own  comment  upon  this,  but  I  suspect 
a  good  deal  of  manoeuvre  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Buckinghamshire. 


Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Wednesday,  December  18th. 

I  fear  that  more  cannot  be  said  of  the  battle  of 
Wischau  than  I  remember  Lord  Rodney's  saying  at 
poor  Sneyd's  table  on  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the 
news  of  Keppel's  memorable  engagement*  —  "We  are 
not  beaten."  It  appears,  I  understand,  that  the 
counsels  of  the  Allies  had  been  betrayed  ;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  surprising  the  French,  they  were  overpowered, 
and  their  centre  consequently  defeated — that  is  the 
word  used  by  Paget.  When  this  letter  came  away 
Haugwitz  was  still  at  Vienna. 

*  In  1778. 
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So  far  from  Lord  Nelson  having  revoked  any  of  the 
bequests  in  his  will,  which  was  left  in  England,  he  has, 
in  the  codicil  signed  two  days  before  his  death,  left 
the  fee-simple  of  Merton,  and  all  its  appurtenances, 
to  Lady  Hamilton,  5000/.  to  her  niece,  some  legacies 
to  his  own  nephews  and  nieces,  and  appointed  his 
brother  and  sister  residuary  legatees,  without  having 
in  this  instrument  made  any  mention  whatsoever  of 
Lady  Nelson.  The  family  expects  that  his  property, 
including  his  eighth  for  the  ships  destroyed  at  Tra- 
falgar and  the  head-money  (computed  together  at 
250,000/.),  will  amount  to  nearly  100,000/.  It  is 
said  that  20,000  of  the  enemy  perished  in  that  battle 
and  in  the  subsequent  storm. 

Lord  Fitzwilliam's  son,  Lord  Milton,  is  going  to 
be  married  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lord  Dundas. 

Lord  Sheffield  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Sheffield  Place,  January  1st,  1806. 

I  have  delayed  a  missive  for  some  time,  waiting  for 
information,  and  exceedingly  puzzled.  I  have  been 
scouted  because  I  was  not  quite  sure  that  everything 
was  going  on  most  prosperously  and  triumphantly. 
At  one  time  I  was  almost  tempted  to  think  matters 
were  in  good  train,  but  doubts  and  apprehensions  did 
not  long  leave  me  in  a  state  of  scepticism.  I  learned 
from  Lady  Glenbervie  that  you  have  never  wavered 
for  a  moment,  nor  had  any  confidence  in  the  opinions 
or  reports  which  were  so  confidently  scattered  abroad 
— but  you  arc  the  only  person,  of  whom  I  have  heard, 
that  was  not  in  some  degree  imposed  on.  I  was 
balancing  when  I  heard  that  you  (always  better  in- 
formed than  others)  were  not  a  believer,  and  forth- 
with I  had  no  hopes.  I  have  all  along  considered 
the  continental  effort  as  brought  forward  without 
foresight  or  due  combination,  and  it  gratified  me  to 
find  your  notions  on  the  subject  were  exactly  the 
same  ;  but,  although  T  was  full  of  apprehension,  and 
void  of  all  confidence  in  the  actors,  yet  this  last  affair 

s  2 
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has  surpassed  my  expectations.  That  our  fate  may 
within  twelve  months  be  as  deplorable  as  that  of  the 
Austrians,  may  as  reasonably  be  expected  as  anything 
that  has  happened  within  two  months.  I  have  already 
said  that  I  cannot  discover  any  better  talents  in  our 
ministers  and  generals  for  conducting  war  and  foreign 
affairs  than  in  those  of  the  wretched  Austrians,  and 
I  am  sure  that,  in  respect  to  land  defence,  we  are 
infinitely  beneath  that  debased  nation.  Our  situation 
is  desperate.  There  is  nothing  to  look  to.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  grace  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  ministers 
on  the  first  day  of  the  session  ;  but  whenever  I 
understand  any  essential  business  is  coming  on,  I 
shall  attend  in  my  place.  If  there  were  a  prospect  of 
anything  but  ruin  from  supporting  the  ministers 
longer,  it  would  be  highly  culpable  not  to  do  it  at  this 
moment  most  strenuously ;  but,  after  twelve  years' 
trial  and  experience,  how  utterly  unfit  they  are  for 
war  and  foreign  affairs,  and  for  the  present  state  of 
things,  it  would  not  only  be  infinitely  more  culpable, 
but  the  height  of  weakness  and  folly  to  depend  longer 
on  them.  You  will  discover  that  I  am  up  to  vigor- 
ous measures,  but  I  shall  inflict  no  more  on  you  at 
this  time. 

My  annual  offering  to  your  very  charming  Louisa 
would  have  been  more  considerable  if  there  had  not 
been  abundance  of  people  in  the  house.  Lord  Chi- 
chester carried  the  pheasant  to  London  from  hence 
at  the  time  the  larder  was  most  exhausted.  I  admire 
your  visit,  in  the  true  patriarchal  style,  to  Blenheim, 
&c.   No  family  can  be  better  adapted  to  such  a  project. 

Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

January  12th,  1806. 

Many  people  still  refuse  to  give  credit  to  the  disas- 
trous news  from  the  Continent,  and  are  sanguinely 
looking  forward  to  the  great  successes  to  be  operated 
by  the  90,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Arch- 
Duke  Charles  (at  the  gates  of  Vienna),  and  by  the 
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junction  of  the  Russians  to  the  Prussian  army.  All 
this  foolish  reasoning  is  not  confined  to  the  gossiping 
circles,  but  I  have  heard  it  urged  by  otherwise 
sensible  men,  who  have  been  in  distinguished  places 
in  the  Government.  This  folly  increases  the  bile,  oc- 
casioned by  the  successes  of  the  Corsican  ;  and  it  is 
surprising  to  me  that  Government  does  not  put  an 
end  to  it,  by  the  publication  of  a  short  official  state- 
ment of  what  has  passed  ;  as  I  believe  has  heretofore 
uniformly  been  practised. 

Sir  W.  Farquhar  is  gone  again  to  Bath,  to  see 
Mr.  Pitt,  with  whom,  it  is  stated,  in  letters  from 
thence,  the  waters  of  that  place  by  no  means  agree; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  Parliament.  I  heard  some  of  his  in- 
veterate enemies,  last  night,  lamenting  his  ill  state 
of  health,  lest  he  should  die  without  atoning  for  all 
the  mischief  he  has  done  to  the  country — and  if  he 
lives,  the  day  of  account,  they  seemed  to  think,  not  to 
be  far  distant. 

(Confidential.) 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  rode  in  the  Park 
with  Lord  Glastonbury.  Just  as  I  joined  him,  he  had 
quitted  the  Duke  of  York,  who  told  him  that  there 
were  no  further  accounts  from  the  Continent,  and 
from  whose  conversation  he  had  collected,  that  he  did 
not  think  the  slain  among  the  Allies  amounted  to  a 
considerable  number,  and  that  still  their  forces,  though 
scattered,  were  numerous.  Lord  Glastonbury  seemed 
to  apprehend  that  the  cry  for  peace  through  the 
country  will  be  great ;  and  on  my  asking  him  how 
his  relation,  should  he  come  into  office  with  Mr.  Fox, 
will  agree  with  him  as  to  the  terms  of  peace,  he  said, 
"  No  more  than  on  the  method  of  carrying  on  the 
war,  unless  his  opinion  is  changed  ;  since,  he  had 
very  recently  again  declared,  that  it  could  only  be 
done  with  any  prospect  of  success  by  subsidising  a 
large  foreign  force."  Warren  is  destined  for  the 
West  Indies. 

8    3 
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Mr.  Hatsell  to  Lord  Auckland. 

C.  Garden,  January  7th. 

My  dear  Lord, — There  was  a  consultation  on  Mr. 
Pitt.  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  Reynolds  and  Bayley  — 
and  Dr.  Vaughan*  told  me  they  thought  he  had  no 
other  malady  than  the  gout  and  its  consequent  weak- 
ness. It  is  generally  supposed  he  will  not  be  able  to 
attend  on  Tuesday,  f  nor  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come.  I  know  nothing  of  his  Majesty's  motions,  nor 
any  news. 

Best  compliments  to  Lady  Auckland  and  the  ladies. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  H. 

Sir  Walter  Farquhar  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Putney  Heath,  Monday,  near  3. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  writing. 
I  never  have  had  any  pleasant  tidings  to  communicate 
about  Mr.  Pitt.  He  has  been,  and  is  still,  very  ill. 
The  symptoms  unpleasant,  and  the.  situation  very 
hazardous :  still  I  won't  despair.  I  received  your 
note. 

I  have  not  been  in  town.  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  leave  Putney  Heath  to-day :  the  circumstances  are 
so  critical  that  not  an  hour  must  be  lost. 

Lady  Auckland  and  you  must  remember  the  state 
of  your  daughter  J — how  near  gone;  and  now  a  most 
beautiful  being.  Perseverance  did  it.  We  may  have 
good  luck  again  :  you  shall  hear  to-morrow. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

W.  Farquhar. 

Parliament  was  to  meet  on  Tuesday  the  21st,  and 
an   amendment  to   the   address,  strongly   censuring 

*  Afterwards  Sir  Henry  Halford. 

f  Parliament  met  on  Tuesday  the  21st. 

\  Louisa,  born  in  Spain,  in  1788. 
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Government,  was  to  be  moved  by  Lord  Cowper  in  the 
Lords,  and  by  Lord  Henry  Petty  in  the  Commons, 
which,  if  carried,  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

Lord  Auckland,  on  receiving  Sir  Walter's  letter, 
communicated  it  to  Lord  Grenville,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  hostile  proceedings  during  the  dangerous  illness 
of  the  Premier. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Private.)  Camelford  House,  Tuesday. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  note  of  last  night,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  that  the  business  of  to-day  will  probably  go 
off  in  the  manner  we  had  talked  of. 

Unless  there  should  be  reason,  in  the  course  of  this 
day,  to  believe  that  immediate  danger  is  out  of  the 
question,  the  movers  of  the  amendment  you  saw  will 
content  themselves  with  reading  it,  and  saying,  that 
as  there  are  personal  considerations  which  would 
render  the  discussion  on  this  day  painful  to  their  own 
feelings,  they  will  not  propose  it  to-day,  but  will  on 
Monday  bring  forward  the  discussion  of  the  same 
sentiments. 

Ever  yours,  &c. 

Grenville. 

P.S. — If  you  have  heard  anything  more,  pray  let 
me  know  it. 

Sir  Walter  Farquhar  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Putney  Heath,  near  10,  Tuesday. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  of  the 
confirmation  of  all  my  unpleasant  feelings  about  Mr. 
Pitt.  The  constitution  is  gone.  It  won't  rally.  AVe 
must  submit.  I  don't  see  a  ray  of  hope,  still  the 
battle  must  be  fought.  I  want  Miss  Louisa's  youth, 
&c.  &c.  to  storm  forts.  The  battle  of  Austerlitz  and 
its  consequences  are  not  cordials. 

s  4 
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I  hope  to  see  you  soon,  but  I  have  not  left  this 
house  for  the  last  three  days.     Best  wishes  to  all. 

Yours  most  devotedly, 

W.  Farquhar. 

Mr.  William  Eden  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Tuesday  Night,  12-30. 

My  dear  Father, — This  melancholy  letter  arrived 
after  you  had  gone  to  bed.  Seeing  Sir  Walter's  hand 
I  ventured  to  open  it,  and  sealed  it  up  again,  not 
thinking  it  necessary  to  have  you  disturbed. 

Yours, 

W.  Eden. 

Lord  Glenbervie  to  Lord  Auckland. 


The  last  accounts  from  Putney  are  of  about  two 
o'clock.  Pitt  was  just  alive,  though  all  the  town 
believed,  for  an  hour  or  two,  that  he  was  dead,  owing 
to  Farquhar  having  told  his  son  "  all  is  over"  and 
he  having  on  that  gone  to  some  of  the  ministers  to 
say  he  was  dead  ;  and  it  is  said  Lord  Castlereagh  sent 
that  account  to  the  King,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
afterwards  sent  a  messenger  to  overtake  his  first. 
The  physicians  all  declare  him  gone — but  he  may 
live  till  seven  to-night.  He  has  been  quite  collected, 
and  his  voice  not  altered.  He  dictated  a  short  will 
to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  this  morning,  and  was  held 
up  till  he  signed  it. 

The  common  rumour  is  that  Addington  is  to  be 
the  new  Minister  nil  adm. 

I  have  obeyed  your  commands  to  the  best  of  my 
power. 

Ever  yours, 

Glenbervie. 


Wednesday. 
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Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Roehampton,  January  23rd,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  The  reports  in  London 
yesterday  respecting  poor  Mr.  Pitt  were  so  numerous 
and  contradictory  that  I  send  a  servant  over  to  you 
with  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  he  died  this 
morning  at  four  o'clock.  I  was  there  (at  Putney) 
about  five  yesterday  evening,  when  I  saw  the  Bishop 
and  Sir  Walter.  The  scene  was  too  distressing  to 
admit  of  my  remaining  many  minutes ;  but  they  then 
appeared  to  entertain  no  hope. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Buckinghamshire. 

Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Hertford  Street,  January  23rd. 

Ere  this  can  reach  you,  you  will,  doubtless,  have 
heard  that  Mr.  Pitt  breathed  his  last  this  morning 
at  half-past  four.  He  was  at  times  delirious  ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  did  not,  as  I  am  told,  in  his  last 
moments  suffer  much.  It  was  not,  strange  as  it 
may  appear,  till  yesterday,  that  he  was  apprised  of 
his  situation.  He  bore  the  communication  with 
fortitude  ;  and  it  was  then  also  that  the  King  was 
first  informed  of  it.  The  effect  on  his  mind,  and 
the  embarrassments  into  which  this  event  must 
plunge  him,  I  greatly  fear.  What  will  be  done  ? 
This  was  matter  of  discussion  between  Lord  Glaston- 
bury and  me  this  morning  during  our  ride.  He  was 
much  affected,  and  deeply  deplored  the  event ;  as 
does,  he  said,  his  relation  Lord  Grenville.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  the  King  will  send  for  Lord 
Grenville.  I  rather  think  that  he  will,  in  the  first 
instance,  send  for  Lord  Sidmouth  or  Lord  Spencer. 
At  all  events  the  present  men  cannot  go  on ;  for, 
amongst  other  embarrassments,  I  am  told  that 
Woronzow,  who  pretends  that  he  guides  the  counsels 
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of  his  court,  says,  with  a  truly  Russian  insolence, 
that  he  will  not  treat  with  them  ;  and  this,  after 
what  is  held  up  in  the  speech,  would  be  perplexing. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  wished  that  the 
King  could  at  once  make  up  his  mind  to  what  pro- 
bably will  at  last  become  necessary ;  as  an  unstable 
administration  would  only  increase  the  difficulties  of 
the  country. 
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CHAP.  XLVII. 

Resignation  of  Ministers.  —  Lord  Grenville  forms  an  Administration. 
—  Lord  Auckland  appointed  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. — 
Mr.  Windham  and  the  Volunteers.  —  Lords  Auckland  and  Holland 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  American  Commissioners. 

Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Sunday  Night. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  ministers  at  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's, on  Friday  night,  it  was  determined  by  them 
that  their  places  were  no  longer  tenable,  and  the  same 
was  immediately  signified  to  the  King,  who  yesterday 
gave  orders  that  Lord  Grenville  should  wait  upon 
him  to-morrow  at  the  Queen's  house.  The  Duke  of 
York,  it  is  thought,  will  retain  the  command  of  the 
troops,  and  Lord  Hawkesbury  has  the  Cinque  Ports. 
Lascelles'  motion  already  operates  on  the  party  ;  the 
Grenvilles  are  for  it,  and  theFoxites  against  it — they 
call  it  an  inauspicious  beginning. 

Lord  Carlisle  will  be  mortified,  for  this  day,  at 
three  o'clock,  he  did  not  know  of  the  message  sent  to 
Lord  Grenville. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Private.)  Camclford  House,  January  27th,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  only  a  moment  to  acknow- 
ledge your  kind  letter.  I  am  certainly  very  desirous 
of  availing  myself  of  the  assistance  and  friendship 
you  offer  me  in  so  obliging  a  manner,  and  I  shall  be 
anxious  to  converse  with  you  as  soon  as  the  hurry  of 
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these  days  is  over.  I  am  ordered  to  lay  before  the 
King  a  plan  of  a  Government,  his  Majesty  putting  no 
exclusion  on  anybody,  but  reserving  to  himself  to 
judge  of  the  whole.  What  all  this  will  end  in  is,  per- 
haps, still  very  doubtful,  but  we  must  do  our  best. 
Ever,  my  dear  Lord,  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 


Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Confidential.)  Grosvenor  Place,  January  28th,  4  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  I  have  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  nothing  has  yet  transpired,  or,  I  should 
rather  say,  nothing  is  yet  settled  respecting  the  new 
Government;  and,  as  I  understand  upon  good  au- 
thority, that  until  Lord  Grenville  left  the  King  yes- 
terday, he  (Lord  Grenville)  had  never  had  a  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Fox  upon  the  subject  of  arrange- 
ments, you  must  not  be  surprised  that  no  definitive 
plan  is  yet  determined  upon.  No  communication  has 
been  made  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  but  my  own  opinion  is 
that  a  proposition  will  be  sent  to  him. 

A  difficulty  has,  I  hear,  occurred  respecting  the 
situation  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  it  being  con- 
sidered incompatible  with  the  office  of  Auditor,  and 
consequently  not  tenable  by  Lord  Grenville. 

Windham  has  all  the  merit  of  having  brought  his 
friends  last  night  into  a  division  of  eighty-nine  against 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight. 

Lord  Castlereagh  spoke  admirably  well*,  with  great 
firmness  and  dexterity,  and  evidently  carried  the 
feelings  of  the  House  along  with  him. 

My  drawing-room  at  Roehampton  is  so  exceedingly 
hot,  that  I  find  the  effect  of  it  interrupts  my  sleep 
even  in  town. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Buckinghamshire. 


*  In  favour  of  Mr.  Lascelles'  motion  for  a  public  funeral,  and  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  Mr.  Pitt. 
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Lord  Sheffield  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Sheffield  Place,  January  28tb,  1806. 

Here  I  am.  As  I  do  not,  nor  ever  did,  speculate 
for  office,  I  have  no  business  in  London  at  present. 

Notwithstanding  I  never  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  Mr.  Pitt  infallible,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
always  expressed  an  opinion  that  he  was  eminently 
deficient  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  of 
foreign  affairs,  yet  T  regret  very  much  the  loss  of  such 
an  extraordinary  creature,  as  he  surely  was  ;  and  on 
his  death  I  wished  myself  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  I  might  propose  the  payment  of  his  funeral  ex- 
penses and  his  debts,  which  would  mark  the  national 
opinion  of  his  disinterestedness,  but  I  fear  too  general 
commendation  may  provoke  contradiction.  I  cannot 
help  feeling  as  if  there  were  a  great  void  on  his  de- 
parture from  this  world,  although  I  am  not  unaware 
that  his  death  is  a  great  accommodation  to  the  public 
and  to  himself.  If  he  had  lived,  he  would  have  been 
liable  to  mortifications  too  great  for  his  haughty 
spirit  to  bear,  and  the  country  would  have  sunk  under 
parliamentary  wraggles.  The  session  would  have 
been  passed  in  criminations  and  recriminations,  and 
in  the  meantime  Bonaparte  would  not  have  been 
asleep.  We  may  now  get  rid  of  a  wretched  depend- 
ence on  volunteers,  as  well  as  of  the  Parish  Bill  sys- 
tem ;  and  new  and  more  vigorous  measures  may  be 
adopted,  which  possibly,  though  not  probably,  may 
procure  a  tolerable  peace. 

I  had  flattered  myself  that  the  office  of  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  would  be  given  to  Lord  Chatham.* 
The  Jenkinson  craving  disposition  will  revolt  the 
whole  country.  The  inattention  to  the  family  of 
Pitt  is  strongly  marked.  It  remains  now  to  be  seen 
what  degree  of  prudence  will  be  exhibited  in  forming 
the  new  administration,  as  well  as  in  their  proceedings. 

*  It  was  given  to  Lord  Ilawkesbury. 
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I  am  glad  there  is  no  patchwork  of  ministerialists 
and  opposition,  whatever  there  may  be  of  old  and 
new  opposition. 

I  shudder  when  I  think  how  completely  we  seem 
to  have  forgotten  the  state  of  Europe  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  consequent  ministerial  revolution. 
I  wish  to  know  your  notions  of  the  state  of  things  ; 
also  certain  anecdotes  which  you  will  hear,  but  I  shall 
not,  in  the  weald  of  Sussex.  It  would  be  wise  to 
include  Lord  Chichester  in  the  Cabinet,  and  one  or 
two  such.  It  would  qualify  the  Administration  in  the 
opinion  of  country  gentlemen  and  reflecting  people. 

Ever  sincerely  yours, 

Sheffield. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Confidential.)  London,  January  29th,  4  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — Lord  Sidmouth  received 
a  message  from  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  desiring 
to  see  him  this  day  at  one  o'clock.  The  result, 
however,  of  the  interview  renders  it  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  any  connection  can  be  formed  with  them 
or  not.     They  are  to  meet  again  this  evening.    When 

I  can  write  more  I  will. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Buckinghamshire. 

P.S.  I  open  my  note  to  say  that  an  official  account 
has  been  received  of  the  death  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

Lord  Glenbervie  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Thursday. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — William  will  tell  you 
the  news  of  the  clay. 

Lord  Grenville's  meeting  with  the  King  is  not  to 
be  final,  it  is  said,  till  to-morrow.  One  story  is  that 
Fox  has  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Sidmouth ;  an- 
other, that  the  two  have  invited  Lord  Sidmouth  to  a 
conference. 
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Grant  is  talked  of  for  the  Seals ;  Ersk'me  to  be  a 
Peer  and  Chief  Justice  of  Common  Plea  ;  Mansfield, 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  Grant  denies  this,  and  others 
say  Erskine  is  to  be  Chancellor  here,  and  Piggot  in  Ire- 
land ;  G.  Ponsonby  to  be  Secretary  for  Ireland ; 
Adam  Attorney  and  Romilly,  Solicitor-Generals. 

One  story  says  Sheridan  insists  on  the  Cabinet. 
What  a  crowd  of  pretensions  and  pretenders  :  Angus- 
turn  per  iter  luctantis  ambitionis. 

Ever  yours, 

Glenbervie. 

Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Thursday,  January  30th. 

I  left  St.  James's  Street  at  four  o'clock,  when  it 
was  supposed  that  the  arrangement  cannot  be  com- 
pleted before  to-morrow.  Various  reports  were,  of 
course,  in  circulation  j  but  I  will  only  mention  one, 
and  that  because  I  know  that  it  came  from  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  viz.  that  Lord  Sidmouth  is  to  be  of  the  new 
Administration.  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  contrary  to 
my  expectation,  but  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  it,  inasmuch 
as  it  may  affect  our  friend.  Their  Majesties  and  the 
Royal  family  are  come  to  town,  and  will  remain  here 
till  the  7th  of  February  ;  the  King,  however,  sleeping 
at  Kew. 

Lords  Coventry  and  Somers  are  dead. 

Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Thursday. 

It  was  confidently  asserted  this  evening,  at  Brooke's, 
that  Lord  Grenville  did  not  see  the  King  to-day. 
There  was  no  party  at  the  Queen's  house.  Why,  I 
know  not,  except  its  being  the  30th  January. 

Old  Coventry  is  well,  in  London,  instead  of  being 
dead  in  Worcestershire.  I  hope  that  the  report  of 
Lord  Uxbridgc's  death  is  equally  false.  Never  were 
more  lies  current  than  at  this  moment. 

Good  night.  * 
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Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Camelford  House,  January  30th,  1806,  11  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  We  have  brought  our  arrange- 
ments into  a  shape,  which  will  admit  of  their  being 
laid  before  the  King  to-morrow. 

The  Treasury  is  to  be  placed  in  my  hands,  with 
Lord  H.  Petty  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Lord 
Spencer,  Fox  and  Windham  are  to  be  the  three  Secre- 
taries of  State ;  Grey,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ; 
and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Sidmouth  President 
and  Privy  Seal.  The  seals  were  offered  to  Sir  James 
Mansfield  and  Lord  Ellenborough  ;  but  both  declined 
them,  and  Erskine  will  therefore  be  Chancellor. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  put  down  your  name 
for  the  President  of  the  Committee  of  Trade,  which  I 
hope  will  not  be  disagreeable  to  you,  and  which  is  a 
situation  in  which  I  am  confident  the  public  will  de- 
rive essential  advantage  from  your  abilities  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  in  which,  from  its  necessary  connection 
with  the  Treasury  business,  it  was  of  extreme  import- 
ance to  me  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  person  with 
whom  I  hope  to  live  in  habits  of  mutual  confidence. 
Lord  Temple  is  desirous,  if  this  arrangement  takes 
place,  of  profiting  by  your  instructions  and  knowledge 
of  business,  and  acting  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee. 

Lord  Minto  will  be  at  the  Board  of  Control,  if  he 
does  not  object  to  that  situation  when  he  arrives. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  will  have  the  Post  Office, 
and  Lord  Ellenborough  be  called  to  the  Cabinet,  which 
(with  his  single  exception)  will  consist  exclusively 
of  persons  whose  situations  absolutely  require  their 
being  called  to  it. 

I  do  not  expect  the  King  to  give  me  his  answer 
to-morrow,  but  merely  to  take  the  paper  for  con- 
sideration ;  but,  as  the  thing  will  probably  be 
brought  to  its  final  issue  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two 
more,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  that  you  approve 
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of  this   arrangement,   and  that  you  are  coming  to 
town.     Ever,  my  dear  Lord,  most  truly  yours, 

G  RENVILLE. 


Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Grosvenor  Place,  Jan.  31st,  4  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — All  things  were  in  such 
a  state  of  fluctuation  and  uncertainty  during  the 
whole  of  yesterday  until  very  late  at  night,  that  I 
could  have  written  nothing  but  loose  conjectures  by 
the  post.  The  result  of  the  discussion  between  Fox, 
Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Sidmouth,  at  a  late  hour, 
has  at  length  brought  matters  so  near  a  close,  that  we 
may  consider  them  settled,  viz.  that  Lord  Sidmouth 
is  to  have  the  Privy  Seal,  and  of  course  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  difficulty  has  turned  upon  my  being  there  also  as 
his  friend,  holding  the  Post  Office.  It  was  stated  that, 
from  numerous  claimants  for  the  Cabinet,  a  necessity 
had  arisen  to  narrow  the  number  as  much  as  possible, 
and  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  admit  me  with 
the  Post  Office  without  others,  whose  nomination 
would  be  productive  of  infinite  inconvenience :  in 
short,  it  came  at  last  for  me  to  determine  whether  the 
connection  should  be  formed  or  not.  The  expedient 
being  offered,  of  nominating  Lord  Ellenborough  to 
the  Cabinet,  as  a  friend  of  Lord  Sidmouth  ;  and  I 
trust  I  have  not  decided  wrong,  in  acquiescing  in  the 
Post  Office,  without  the  Cabinet.  I  might  have  been 
Master  of  the  Horse,  which,  under  present  circum- 
stances, I  could  not  think  of.  The  pressure  of  claim- 
ants for  office,  I  hear,  has  been  beyond  anything  ever 
heard  of. 

A  reasonable  proportion  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  friends 
are  immediately  to  have  appointments.  I  would  not 
delay  writing  until  the  last  hour,  because,  in  case 
you  are  not  aware  of  it,  it  is  right  you  should  know 
(though  never  from  me),  that  you  may  be  prepared 
how  to  act,  that  it  is  intended  to  propose  the  situa- 
tion  of   President  of  the    Board    of  Trade   to    you, 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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Had  India  been  offered  to  me,  no  consideration  should 
have  induced  me  to  go  there.     In  great  haste. 

Yours,  affectionately, 

Buckinghamshire. 
P.S.  I  do  not  believe  Lord  Wellesley  is  excluded. 

Lord  Glenbervie  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Most  private  and  confidential.)  Feb.  1st,  180G. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  I  have  taken  your  ad- 
vice and  written  a  letter  to  Lord  Grenville,  which  I 
hope  you  will  think  is  such  as  you  would  have  ap- 
proved. Lest  you  should  see  and  find  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  of  my  case  to  Lord  Grenville,  I  have  sent 
this  to  tell  you  that  my  information  hitherto  is  that 
Fox  has  certainly  not  disposed  of  the  place,*  and  that 
he  even  recommended  speaking  to  Lord  Grenville  about 
it,  as  it  must  be  through  him,  if  I  were  to  keep  it. 
Probably  you  will,  therefore,  not  think  it  right  to 
trust  to  Lord  Grenville,  that  Fox  has  been  spoken  to ; 
and  I  have  to  add,  that  I  have  learned  this  moment 
(nine  p.m.),  from  William  Elliot,  that  Lord  Grenville 
has  promised  to  do  nothing  in  it  till  he  sees  Lord 
Minto,  who  is  to  be  in  town  Monday  or  Tuesday 
morning. 

Ever  yours,  affectionately, 

Glenbervie. 

P.S.  If  you  should  be  able  to  see  Lord  Grenville 
to-morrow  (Sunday)  in  town,  and  should  have  a 
minute  to  spare,  you  will  find  me  all  the  morning  at 
home. 

Mr.  Long  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Private.)  Hill  Street,  Feb.  3rd. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  found  a  most  kind  and  friendly 
letter  from  you  on  my  arrival  from  Ireland.  The  grief 
I  felt  at  the  loss  of  our  friend  f  you  will  more  easily 

*  Lord  Glenbervie  was  Surveyor-General  of  the  Woods  and  Forests. 
This  office  was  given  to  Lord  Robert  Spencer, 
f  Mr.  Pitt. 
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conceive  than  I  can  describe  —  it  was  to  me  quite 
unexpected,  for  the  last  accounts  I  had  received  in 
Ireland  were  the  most  flattering.  Our  difficulties  of 
a  public  nature  are  very  great ;  but  I  confess  I  think 
the  King  could  not  have  done  better  than  to  send 
to  Lord  Grenville,  in  whom  I  have  greater  faith  than 
in  any  other  person  for  extricating  us  from  these 
difficulties. 

Report  says  there  are  obstacles  to  the  new  arrange- 
ment ;  but  none,  I  conceive,  which  will  not  be  got 
over.  Mr.  Erskine  as  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Windham 
as  War  Secretary,  are  supposed  not  to  have  met  with 
the  entire  approbation  of  his  Majesty ;  but  my  mind 
has  dwelt  so  much  upon  the  loss  the  public  and 
myself  peculiarly  have  sustained,  as  to  leave  me  very 
little  interest  for  these  things.  I  beg  my  kind  re- 
membrance to  Lady  Auckland  and  your  family,  and 
that  you  will  believe  me,  my  dear  Lord, 
Ever  yours  most  sincerely, 

C.  Long. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Camelford  House,  Feb.  4th,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord, —  I  return  your  packet,  and  am 
obliged  to  you  for  the  communication.  Long's  disposi- 
tion I  had  already  reason  to  hope  was  favourable. 
What  can  be  done  about  Lord  Charles  Spencer*  I 
do  not  yet  see :  it  is  a  distressing  point.  The  other 
opening  cannot  be  made,  I  fear,  among  the  multitude 
of  pretensions  for  past  service  in  the  various  corps 
of  our  army  ;  but  time  and  opportunity  will,  I  flatter 
myself,  remove  many  of  the  difficulties  that  now 
almost  overwhelm  me. 

Your  conversation  with  Freeling  will  be  useful. 
When  the  Treaty  is  set   agoing,  something  must  be 


*  Lord  Charles  Spencer  had  been  removed  from  the  Post  Office,  but, 
Lord  Grenville  had  appointed  Lord  Blandford  to  the  Treasury,  and  this 
did  not  at  all  satisfy  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  Lord  Blandford. 

t   2 
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systematically  done  upon  that  point ;  but  it  is  too 
soon  yet  to  set  about  it. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 

P.S.  I  shall  be  at  the  House  ;  but  certainly  shall 
not  be  disposed  to  enter  into  the  debate  to-day. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

February  10th,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  send  you  the  first  sketch  of  the 
general  outlines  of  our  finance.  Have  the  goodness  to 
return  it  to  me  when  you  have  extracted  from  it  what 
you  wish.  There  is  no  hope  that,  for  this  year,  our 
estimates  can  be  much  lower,  at  least,  I  fear  not :  the 
article  of  subsidies  will,  however,  be  saved.  There  is 
a  clause  for  something  more  due  on  that  head ;  but  I 
have  not  yet  ascertained  how  far  we  can  fight  it  off. 

I  hear  rather  of  grumbling,  than  of  formed  opposi- 
tion. The  point  about  Lord  Ellenborough  they  can 
make  nothing  of ;  but  to  show  their  own  ignorance  of 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  councils  and  cabinets. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 

P.S.  Have  the  goodness  to  thank  Lord  Gwydir  for 
me. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

February  18th,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
my  decided  opinion  in  favour  of  these  applications.* 
I  believe  the  ground  of  objection  rested  a  good  deal 
on  the  state  of  our  discussions  with  America.  You 
will  have  observed  the  stress  which  Jefferson  lays  on 
the  supposed  unreasonableness  of  our  claim  to  deprive 
other  nations  of  a  trade  which  we  carry  on  ourselves. 
But  this  is  a  sophism.  We  have  a  right  to  prevent  that 

*  Licences  to  trade  with  the  French  colonies. 
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which  is  injurious  to  us,  and  may,  if  we  think  right 
to  relax  that  right  in  cases  where  we  think  the  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves  compensates  or  overbalances  the 
injury.  A  principle  manifest  in  the  case  of  a  siege, 
where  we  exclude  all  the  world  from  intercourse  with 
the  town  besieged  ;  but  carry  it  on  ourselves,  when- 
ever we  think  it  beneficial  to  our  own  interests  to  do 
so. 

As  a  commercial  question  the  thing  admits  of  no 
doubt ;  nor  can  I  think  that  the  question  of  navigation 
is  to  be  attended  to  against  so  many  other  more  im- 
portant considerations. 

The  Treasury  arrangements  for  Ireland  are  directed 
towards  the  principle  you  mention;  but  1  should  like 
to  find  (some  day  next  week)  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to 
talk  to  you  about  the  means  of  attaining  it. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Camelford  House,  March  3rd,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  send  you  Lord  Bristol's  motion.* 
I  think  you  are  in  possession  of  all  I  have  found  or 
heard  of  on  the  subject,  and  surely  that  is  more  than 
enough. 

It  turns  out  that  Lord  Mansfield  was  in  the  Cabinet 
during  part  of  the  late  King's  reign,  as  well  as  for  the 
first  five  or  six  years  of  the  present. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 

P.S.  The  enclosed  had  got  into  your  cover. 
Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Camelford  House,  March  4th,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord, — The  letter  which  you  returned  me 
]  had  sent  to  you  thinking  it  had  come  to  me  under 

'  Respecting  Lord  Ellenborough  having  a  .-cat  in  the  Cabinet. 

t  3 
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your  cover.  I  have  not  kept  the  attendance  list  of 
yesterday  ;  but  I  mean  to  get  it  again  from  Cowper. 
I  calculate  that  they  might  have  divided  seven  or 
eight — not  more.  You  observed,  I  daresay,  that 
Lord  Chatham,  Lord  Bathurst,  Camden,  &c.  &c.  were 
not  absent.  The  Duke  of  York  came  down  and 
would  have  voted  with  us.  The  only  absent  Duke 
(princes)  was  Cambridge.  I  will  try  to  come  down 
to-day  to  the  vote,  but  I  rather  doubt  the  possibility. 

We  must  certainly  consider,  in  Cabinet,  the  ques- 
tion you  mention.  My  own  impressions  have  always 
been  favourable  to  all  questions  of  extended  inter- 
course between  the  West  India  Islands  and  the 
United  States  ;  but  just  now  this  mixes  itself  with 
the  political  questions  we  are  unhappily  engaged  in 
with  the  latter. 

If  you  will  let  me  see  you  next  Friday  at  twelve, 
we  will  then  talk  over  whatever  business  you  have 
for  me. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 


Mr.  Windham  to  Lord  Auckland. 

March  11th. 

My  dear  Lord,- — There  is  a  minute  sent  to  me  from 
the  Committee  of  Council,  which,  if  I  understand  it 
rightly,  seems  to  be  of  too  much  magnitude  for  me  to 
act  upon  it,  without  some  further  authority.  I  mean 
the  suspension  of  part  of  the  provisions  of  the  Navi- 
gation Act,  for  an  indefinite  term,  and  without  the 
power  of  renewing  it,  except  upon  six  months'  notice. 

Surely,  though  this  may  be  very  right,  I  must  not 
take  upon  myself,  however  sanctioned  by  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Council,  to  give  the  King's 
name  to  a  measure  of  such  extent ;  but  must  have 
for  it  a  decision  of  Cabinet. 

Yours,  my  dear  Lord,  with  great  truth, 

Windham. 
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Mr.  Ilatsell  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Bath,  Monday,  March  31st. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
substance  of  the  Budget*,  and  much  pleased  with  the 
arrangement  and  manner  of  delivery. 

I  never  saw  the  country  more  beautiful,  nor  in 
higher  order,  or  more  alive,  in  improvements  of  every 
sort,  than  as  1  came  along.  If  Ave  can  but  have  war 
and  taxes  ten  years  longer,  we  shall  be  the  most 
flourishing  nation  that  ever  existed,  and  models  of 
industry,  ingenuity,  and  activity,  to  all  our  neigh- 
bours. The  only  danger  that  I  foresee,  is  our  being 
too  rich.  I  see  the  poor  Duchess  f  is  gone!  We 
hear  that  the  Duke  assured  her  he  would  discharge 
her  debts. 

Pray  remember  me  kindly  to  Lady  Auckland,  and 
the  ladies  and  your  son.  I  hope  Mr.  Windham  don't 
mean  to  dismiss  him  and  the  volunteers,  as  /  have 
more  confidence  in  them,  on  an  invasion,  than  I  have 
in  the  regulars,  as  they  are  called. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  Hatsell. 


Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Roehainpton,  April  5th,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — I  thank  you  for  the 
two  notes  I  received  at  Stilton,  though,  if  I  had  en- 
tirely trusted  to  your  accuracy,  one  of  them  would 
have  surprised  me,  as  you  say  Mr.  Windham's  plan 
was  put  off  on  account  of  Mr.  Fox's  opposition.  By 
the  way,  upon  a  hasty  reading  of  Mr.  Windham's 
speech  this  morning,  I  find  more  to  swallow  than  I 
expected :  the  indirect  annihilation  of  the  volunteers, 
the  change  of  system   in  recruiting  the  army,  and 

*  Brought  forward  on  the  2sth  of  March,  by  Lord  Henry  Petty, 
t  Of  Devonshire. 

t  4 
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abolition  of  ballot  for  the  militia.  I  wish  some  of  the 
best  friends  of  Government  may  not  have  difficulties, 
not  yet  anticipated;  but  the  Easter  recess  affords 
time  for  reflection,  and  also  for  cabal;  and  I  think 
the  result  of  both  must  occasion  many  alterations 
from  the  system  proposed  on  Thursday  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Yours,  affectionately, 

Buckinghamshire. 

P.S.  It  would  save  the  threepences  if  the  letters 
from  Eden  Farm  were  all  directed  to  me. 


Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Roehampton,  April  8th,  11  p.m. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — I  was  in  London  yester- 
day, but  was  not  able  to  learn  any  news  beyond  what 
you  will  read  in  the  papers.  I  was  told,  however, 
that  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  military  plan  of  Go- 
vernment by  Mr.  Windham's  speech*:  it  neither 
being  intended  to  get  rid  of  the  volunteers  or  of  the 
militia ;  and  that  much  of  the  difficulty  likely  to  be 
created  by  his  wanderings  would  be  obviated  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  in  Parliament ;  but  the  dan- 
ger, as  you  very  justly  observed,  is  not  there.  The 
minds  of  the  military  will  be  set  afloat ;  and  it  is  an 
even  chance  whether  they  take  a  right  or  a  wrong 
direction. 

I  am  told  Mr.  Windham  had  the  gratification  of 
being  obliged  to  drink  "the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  the 
Volunteers :"  a  toast  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the 
Mansion  House  dinner. 

I  have  completed  the  sale  of  my  field  to  Mr.  Gold- 
smid.  A  public  footpath  going  through  it ;  no  trees 
to  be  cut  or  lopped ;  no  building  of  any  sort  erected 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  lease  and  purchase  money. 
The  price,   £6  per   acre ;  nineteen   years   purchase. 


*  In  this  speech  Mr.  Windham  expressed  great  doubts  as  to  the  effi- 
y  oi  volunteers  in  case  of  an  invasion. 
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The  lease,  fifty-seven  years  to  run :  all  very  well  be- 
tween a  Christian  and  a  Jew. 

The  King,  I  hear,  is  very  well,  and  I  should  sup- 
pose much  gratified  by  the  promptitude  and  energy 
with  which  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  has  been  visited.  Lord  Castlereagh's  "bed  of 
roses"  was  not  well  timed.  He  is  now  even  with  his 
friend  Canning  for  the  "  two  strings." 

I  saw  Lord  Melville  yesterday  on  horseback  in  the 
King's  Road.     He  appeared  to  me  much  broken. 

Yours,  affectionately, 

Buckinghamshire. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  May  19th,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  am  as  little  disposed  in  this  case 
as  in  any  other  to  give  into  Lord  Hawkesbury's  doc- 
trine, that  commerce  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  navigation 
— the  principal  to  the  accessory. 

I  can  see  no  objection  to  granting  to  any  of  our 
merchants  licences  to  trade  to  St.  Domingo ;  indeed, 
I  a  little  doubted  whether  this  would  not  be  best 
done  by  an  order  in  Council,  declaring  the  trade  free 
to  those  parts  of  that  island  which  are  not  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  King's  enemies. 

There  is  a  consideration  which  Wickham  would  ex- 
plain to  you  whenever  he  sees  you,  and  which  makes 
us  think  that  we  must  have  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  legalise  all  voyages  made  under  such  licences.  I 
had  desired  him  to  converse  with  the  King's  advocate 
upon  it.  If  he  should  be  at  the  Treasury  to-day, 
when  Sir  John  Nicholl  is  with  you,  you  had  best 
send  to  him. 

You  will  oblige  me  much  by  sending  me  notices  of 
all  unanswered  business  at  the  Treasury,  as  I  have 
determined  to  make  that  office  as  remarkable  for 
punctuality  as  it  has  hitherto  been  for  the  contrary. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 
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The  Bishop  of  London*  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Fulham,  May  29th,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord, — When  I  saw  you  yesterday  in  the 
House,  I  forgot  to  ask  you  whether  you  had  heard  a 
curious  report  (which  has,  I  find,  spread  very  wide, 
and  even  got  into  the  Cabinet),  that  about  a  fortnight 
ago  I  preached  a  sermon  at  Curzon  Chapel,  on  the 
subject  of  Lord  Melville's  impeachment.  I  think  you 
who  know  me  will  give  me  credit  for  not  being  so 
totally  void  of  common  decency  and  common  sense,  as 
to  make  even  the  slightest  allusion  in  the  pulpit  to  so 
important  a  trial,  which  is  still  undecided,  and  in 
which  I  may  possibly  be  one  of  the  judges.  But 
those  who  do  not  know  me  may  take  up  (as  usual) 
with  the  rumour  of  the  day,  however  preposterous  and 
absurd,  and  which,  in  this  case,  I  believe,  took  its  rise 
from  ladies  maids,  who  told  it  to  their  mistresses, 
and  they  to  their  friends,  and  they  to  all  the  world. 
But  in  you  and  Lady  Auckland,  and  all  your  family, 
I  think  I  have  a  host  of  friends  to  oppose  all  this 
nonsense,  and  to  give  it,  as  I  beg  you  will,  a  direct 
and  flat  contradiction.  The  real  truth  is,  that  I 
thou  slit  no  more  of  Lord  Melville  in  the  sermon  than 
I  did  of  you.  It  was  upon  the  general  subject  of 
censuring  our  neighbours  rashly  and  uncharitably. 
It  was  written  twenty-four  years  ago,  had  been 
preached  twenty  times  before,  and  was  selected  from 
several  others,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  I  had 
never  preached  it  at  Curzon  Chapel. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 
Very  sincerely  and  faithfully  yours, 

B.  London. 


*  Dr.  Porteus. 
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Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Roehainpton,  July  2nd,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — You  will  have  been 
surprised  to  hear  that  Lord  Minto  is  going  to  India. 

He  has  just  left  us,  and  I  think  appears  rather 
more  lone  and  lank  than  usual. 

Lady  Auckland  will  be  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  men  will  go  anywhere  for  office.  By-the-bye, 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Grenville*  to  the  Board  of 
Control,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  has  obliged  me  to 
remonstrate  respecting  myself.  The  limitation  of  the 
number  of  the  Cabinet,  and  especially  the  exclusion  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  was  assigned  as 
the  ground  of  not  admitting  me. 

I  know  your  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  and 
suppose  I  am  mistaken,  because  I  do  not  concur  in 
them — but  the  fact  is,  that  I  consider  myself  ill- 
treated — and  have  said  so.  I  hear  nothing  of  Mr. 
Fox — but  fear  he  is  very  ill. 

Affectionately,  yours, 

Buckinghamshire. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  Aug.  8th,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  The  two  American  Commissioners, 
Monroe  f  and  Pinckney  J,  are  very  pressing  that  their 
negotiation  should  be  entered  upon  ;  and,  indeed,  I  do 
not  think  it  at  all  desirable  that  the  thing  should  be 
any  longer  delayed.  It  is,  however,  quite  impossible 
that  Mr.  Fox  should  just  now  enter  into  these  discus- 
sions, nor  is  it  more  possible  that  they  should  be  car- 
ried on  by  any  of  our  colleagues,  who  are  all  quite 
new  to  the  business,  or  by  myself,  who,  God  knows, 
have  more  than  enough  upon  my  shoulders  already. 


*  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville. 
t  Oi'  Virginia.  %  Oi'  South  Carolina, 
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I,  therefore,  suggested  on  Wednesday  to  the  King 
the  idea,  which  he  approved  of,  authorising  two  per- 
sons, by  special  commission,  to  treat  on  this  business; 
and  I  have  proposed  to  Lord  Holland  to  undertake  it 
with  you,  which  he  is  ready  to  do,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection. I  need  not  dwell  on  the  motives  of  the  choice, 
which  are  obvious  enough  in  both  instances  —  but  I 
earnestly  hope  you  will  not  be  unwilling  to  undertake 
this  service,  in  which  you  may,  on  every  account,  be 
more  useful  than  any  other  person  could. 

If  you  will  only  authorise  me  to  direct  that  your 
acceptance  should  be  signified  to  these  two  commis- 
sioners, the  preparation  of  the  commission,  and  in- 
structions, may  then  take  a  little  time ;  before  the 
expiration  of  which  I  may  hope  to  be  able  to  converse 
with  you  on  the  whole  subject. 

I  am,  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 

Lord  Auckland  to  Lord  Grenville. 

Eden  Farm,  August  8th,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord, — My  answer  to  your  proposition  is 
obvious  and  direct.  Wishing  to  render  to  the  King's 
Government  every  service  in  my  power,  I  am  ready 
to  receive  His  Majesty's  commands,  to  undertake 
(within  this  Island,)  any  duty  of  which  I  may  be 
thought  capable.  And  when  the  difficult  service  in 
question  is  to  be  by  commissioners,  I  am  happy  to  be 
associated  with  Lord  Holland,  whose  ability  I  know 
and  respect,  and  whose  temper  and  turn  of  mind  are 
peculiarly  agreeable  to  me. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  I  am  concerned,  this  commu- 
nication may  be  made  to  Messrs.  Pinckney  and 
Monroe,  as  immediately  as  may  be  thought  expe- 
dient; and  I  will  appropriate  to   their  negotiation* 


*  This  negotiation  turned  on  three  points.  The  American  grievances 
were,  the  impressment  of  English  seamen  from  their  ships,  the  seizure 
of  their  ships  and  cargoes  engaged  in  the  indirect  trade  between  the 
French  and  Spanish  colonies  and  Europe,  and   the  question  respecting 
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every  hour  that  can  be  spared  without  injury  to  more 
urgent  business. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  most  sincerely  yours, 

Auckland. 

Lord  Holland  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Holland  House,  August  9th. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  am  much  gratified  at  your  kind 
and  friendly  expression  of  partiality  towards  me,  and 
need  not  assure  you  what  an  advantage  the  business 
must  derive  from  your  knowledge  and  experience  on 
the  subject.  I  expect  to  see  Lord  Grenville  to-clay. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  point  in  your  letter,  Mr. 
Fox  has  been  lately  so  languid  and  low  that  though 
other  symptoms  become  more  favourable  every  day, 
I  have  refrained  from  speaking  of  public  affairs  to 
him  more  studiously  than  ever.  He  does  not,  as  yet, 
know  of  this  commission,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
day  I  shall  contrive  to  tell  him  of  it.  At  present  I 
am,  myself,  quite  unacquainted  with  the  extent  of  it. 
Do  you  know  Monroe  ?  He  is  a  very  pleasant  man 
to  deal  with.     His  colleague  I  only  know  by  sight. 

Believe  me,  your  obliged,  &c. 

Holland. 

P.S. —  I  will  write  to  you  when  I  have  seen  Lord  G. 
Mr.  Hatsell  to  Lord  Auckland. 

M.  Park,  Friday,  August  10th. 

My  dear  Lord, — Every  account  I  hear  agrees  with 
your  forebodings  about  Mr.  Fox  :  though  the  physi- 
cians (Dr.  Vaughan,  I  know,  in  particular)  say,  that 
there  is  more  chance  after  a  second  tapping  than  a 

the  maritime  jurisdiction  on  their  coast.  Owing  to  the  conciliatory  dis- 
position of  the  negotiation,  a  treaty  was  signed  on  the  31st  of  December, 
which  settled  everything  satisfactorily  excepting  the  impressment  ques- 
tion ;  but  the  treaty  was  not  ratified  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Commissioners  had  exceeded  their  instructions  in  signing  a  treaty 
which  did  not  settle  this  point. — See  Lord  Holland's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  98—102. 
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first  I  don't  see  that  you  kissed  hands  on  Wednes- 
day. I  beg  to  congratulate  your  son  William  on  his 
new  appointment ;  *  as,  let  the  negotiation  terminate 
how  it  may,  well  or  ill  (of  which  /  have  little  doubt 
but  that  it  must  be  the  latter),  he  must  be  the  gainer, 
by  the  acquisition  of  much  knowledge,  and  of  habits 
of  business. 

The  handing  Mrs.  Jordan  up  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  Table,f  reminds  me  of  a  scene,  very  similar  to 
this,  which  I  saw  several  years  ago  at  Compiegne. 
I  hope  the  consequences  will  not  be  the  same,  but  it 
is  more  outrageous,  in  point  of  defiance  of  the  public 
opinion,  than  anything  that  we  have  hitherto  seen. 

Remember  us  kindly  to  Lady  Auckland  and  all 
your  family. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours,  faithfully, 

J.  H. 


*  As  secretary  to  the  American  negotiation, 
t  At  a  fete  at  Busbey  Park. 
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CHAP.  XLVIII. 

The  great  Finance  Plan.  —  The  King  objects  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
Bill  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholic  Officers. — Discussion  between  the 
King  and  Lord  Grenville.  —  The  King  requires  a  pledge  from  his 
Ministers  that  no  measures  in  favour  of  Catholics  shall  be  again  in- 
troduced. —  The  Ministers  refuse,  and  are  dismissed.  —  The  Duke  of 
Portland  succeeds. — Lord  Auckland's  Letter  to  the  King. — Lord  Auck- 
land advises  moderation.  —  Lord  Liverpool's  character  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville.—  Opposition  proceedings.  —  Sydney  Smith's  Sermon.  —  The 
Copenhagen  Expedition. — Lord  Grenville  at  Home. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  Dec.  2nd,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  always  feel  a  strong  disposition 
to  think  that  when  it  is  not  clear  what  course  to  take, 
the  best  is  to  remain  quiet,  and  this  above  all  others 
in  matters  of  trade  and  finance.  The  proposal  of 
confiscating  foreigners'  property  in  our  funds,  1  hold 
in  abhorrence,  and  believe  it  to  be  quite  as  impolitic 
as  it  is  unjust.  Nor  could  I,  without  great  reluc- 
tance, adopt  any  plan  for  enabling  our  merchants  to 
refuse  the  acceptance  of  bona  fide  bills,  —  and  cer- 
tainly on  this  point  we  must  be  right  in  waiting  for 
more  information. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you,  that  the  West  India 
Planters  and  Merchants  must  first  state  their  case  to 
the  committee  of  trade,  and  have  it  there  investigated, 
before  it  is  brought  into  Parliament. 

I  reckon  the  new  Parliament  at  from  480  to  500 
friends,  from  120  to  130  contrary,  and  the  rest 
doubtful  or  absent. 

I  have  now  under  consideration  a  project,  which, 
if  I  could  bring  it  to  bear,  would  enable  us  to  carry 
on  many  years  of  war  without  new  taxes — It  is  this : 
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Suppose  our  loan  fifteen  millions  for  this  year 
(a  high  calculation),  and  our  war  taxes  now  produc- 
tive at  20,000,000^.  per  annum.  Then  appropriate  so 
much  of  the  war  taxes  as  will  pay  the  interest  and 
usual  1  per  cent,  on  this  Loan,  and  add  to  it  from  the 
same  source,  such  an  additional  and  separate  sinking 
fund  as  will,  with  the  help  of  the  1  per  cent.,  pay  off 
years,  (say  twelve  or  fourteen),  a  capital  equal 


in 


to  that  created  by  this  loan.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  both  interest  and  sinking  fund  fall  in, 
and  are  again  applicable  to  a  similar  operation,  if 
the  war  continues  so  long. 

The  same  operation  next  year,  and  so  on  for  the 
succeeding  years,  observing  always,  that  the  loan 
must  progressively  increase  with  the  diminution  of 
the  disposable  part  of  the  war  taxes. 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  short  sketch  explains 
to  you  the  outline  of  the  plan.  It  is  quite  in  embryo ; 
but  I  am  sure  it  well  deserves  consideration,  if  we 
could  now  say  to  the  country,  You  are  arrived  at  the 
limit  of  your  taxation,  and  may  go  on  for  ever  (as 
this  plan  seems  to  hold  out)  with  no,  or  with  no  con- 
siderable addition  to  your  burthens.  Pray  think  it 
over.  Ever  yours, 

G. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  Dec.  11th,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord, — You  know  I  have  always  a  strong- 
inclination  against  doing,  where  one  does  not  clearly  see 
that  what  is  to  be  done  is  likely  to  be  beneficial ;  and  if 
there  be  one  subject  above  all  others  to  which  I  apply 
that  principle,  it  is  that  of  corn.  At  the  same  time,  I 
should  like  to  see,  as  distinctly  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained, what  our  prospects-  are  in  that  respect. 
What  is  supposed  the  stock  in  hand ;  what  the  state 
of  the  last  harvest ;  and  what  means  of  supply  from 
America,  in  case  of  difficulties. 

A  much  less  violent  measure  than  that  of  making 
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the  Victualling  Board  purchase  for  sale,  would  be  that 
of  making  them  make  their  own  contracts  in  America, 
and  so  keep  that  portion  of  our  demand  wholly  out 
of  the  home  market. 

I  do  not  well  know  what  can  be  done  with  Sir  W. 
Scott's  paper.  My  own  inclination  is  to  say  that 
Government  considers  no  country  as  hostile  but  such 
as  have  been  so  declared  by  an  act  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  therefore,  that  Hamburghers,  and  other 
similar  claimants,  are  as  much  entitled  as  ever,  to 
recover  their  property.  I  should,  however,  of  course, 
like  to  know  the  objections,  whatever  they  are,  which 
can  be  made  to  this  course  of  proceeding. 

The  finance  scheme  has  made  no  progress  since  we 
last  talked  it  over.  The  calculations  are  going  on, 
and  by  to-morrow  Vansittart  promises  me  the  new 
statement  of  the  scheme,  reducing  (by  the  plan  of 
deferred  stock)  the  taxes  to  be  annually  imposed,  as 
low  as  thev  can  be  brought. 

Lord  Henry  and  Vansittart  dine  with  me  to- 
morrow, that  Ave  may  go  over  the  plan  in  this  new 
form.  Can  you  come,  either  to  dinner  or  in  the 
evening. 

Ever  yours,  &c. 

G  RENVILLE. 

P.S. — I  wish  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  order 
a  memorandum  to  be  made  for  me  of  such  bills  as 
will  have  to  be  brought  forward  early  in  the  session 
from  the  Board  of  Trade. 


Mr.  Hugh  Elliot  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Private.)  Malta,  Dec.  17th,  1806. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  your 
acquaintance  Major-General  Sir  John  Stuart,  who 
carries  with  him  to  England  the  only  laureled  trophy 
wrested  from  the  French  on  shore  this  war.  Sir 
John  acted  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
troops  in  Sicily  during  the  latter  period  of  \\\y  resi- 
dence on  that  island ;  and  there  has  existed  a  great 

vol.  iv.  u 
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degree  of  confidence  and  good  understanding  between 
us.  He  considers  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  as 
his  patron,  and  acknowledges  with  gratitude  the  many- 
fa  vours  he  has  received  from  his  Lordship.  Should 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  conversing  confidentially 
with  him,  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  better  informa- 
tion, concerning  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  part  of 
Europe,  than  any  other  person ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
he  will  do  me  more  justice  than  I  may  expect  to  find 
elsewhere. 

Sir  John  Stuart  acts  upon  principles  distinct  from 
those  so  generally  adopted  by  military  commanders, 
and  is  as  prone  to  enterprise  and  activity  as  others 
are  to  intrigue,  scribbling  and  pedantry.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith's  absurdities  and  underhand  dealings  have  de- 
prived us  of  many  of  the  advantages  which  accrued 
from  the  brilliant  victory  at  Maida ;  still,  however, 
the  French  have  not  recovered  that  blow ;  and,  in- 
stead of  acting  offensively,  as  they  intended,  against 
Sicily,  they  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  standing 
upon  the  defensive  in  the  Calabrias. 

I  fear  it  will  be  the  month  of  May  before  I  reach 
England.  My  dear  Henry  accompanies  Sir  John 
Stuart  in  the  Serapis ;  and  I  once  more  recommend 
him  to  your  kindest  attention.  I  trust  he  will  please 
you  ;  my  heart  is  full  of  him. 

Believe  me,    my  dear  Lord,  most    affectionately 
yours, 

H.  Elliot. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  Friday. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  dine  at  home,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  see  you  and  Vansittart  this  evening,  as 
soon  as  it  is  convenient  to  you,  that  we  may  talk  over 
the  outlines  of  the  financial  project  on  which  he  is 
now  at  work.  I  do  really  begin  to  be  very  sanguine 
about  it.  You  will  see  that  on  the  plan  we  are  now 
pursuing,  there  will  be  only  a  part  of  the  war  taxes 
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to  be  continued  after  the  return  of  peace,  and  that 
possibly  a  small  one. 

But,  even  should  this  not  be  the  case,  it  is  to  be 
considered : — 

1 .  That  pursuing  the  present  system  of  borrowing 
we  must  impose  at  the  least  a  million  of  fresh  taxes 
every  year,  so  that  in  ten  or  twelve  years  more  of 
war  (and  who  shall  say  we  shall  have  less?),  we  shall 
have  had  to  lay  on  as  many  millions  annually  of  fresh 
burthens,  in  addition  to  the  war  taxes,  which  must 
go  on  at  the  same  time. 

2.  That  on  the  present  plan  the  sinking  fund  will 
in  eight  or  nine  years  come  in  aid  of  the  war  taxes, 
and  enable  us  (possibly  even  during  war)  to  relieve 
the  country  from  some  part  of  that  burden  ;  and, 

3.  That,  as  by  this  plan,  we  shall  create,  as  now, 
debt  without  a  sinking  fund  equal  to  its  interest,  the 
proportion  of  sinking  fund  to  debt  will  every  year  be 
rapidly  increasing,  and,  consequently,  the  price  of 
stocks  kept  up  against  almost  any  circumstances  that 
can  occur. 

These,  however,  and  many  other  considerations,  we 
will  talk  over  when  we  meet. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  Friday. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  My  thoughts  and  hands  have  been 
for  the  last  week  almost  incessantly  employed  on  the 
linance  plan.  I  send  you  the  tables  as  far  as  they  are 
yet  printed,  though  these  are  still  not  quite  correct. 
The  statement  to  which  they  refer  is  also  under  the 
press ;  but  will  still  require  time  and  correction.  I 
grow  more  nervous,  as  the  time  for  bringing  it  for- 
ward approaches,  lest  some  unknown  error  should 
have  escaped  us,  and  I  most  reluctantly  give  way  to 
the  distracting  interruption  which  never  leaves  me 
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half  an  hour  together,  to  fix  my  thoughts  on  any  one 
subject. 

I  shall  be  most  anxious  for  your  last  suggestions 
upon  it,  when  it  is  brought  into  an  intelligible  form  ; 
but  there  are  still  many  tables  wanting  to  make  it 
completely  satisfactory. 

We  talk  of  bringing  it  forward  on  Monday  se'n- 
night,  and  if  possible  it  is  very  desirable  to  do  so, 
and  at  all  events  it  is  right  to  work  at  it  with  that 
view;  but  I  doubt  whether  we  shall  be  ready.  I  am 
much  distressed  as  to  the  question  of  communication 
—  so  few  persons  know  anything  of  the  subject,  and 
with  those  who  do  it  is  so  impossible  to  seize  in  an 
hour's  conversation  a  subject  that  we  have  been  a 
month  or  six  weeks  working  out,  that  I  expect  little 
good  from  such  communication,  and  a  premature  dis- 
closure will  do  us  great  injury. 

I  have  written  to  Baring*  to  come  to  town,  and 
shall  take  his  advice,  because  he  is  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  the  money  people.  But,  though  I  think  it 
useful  to  consult  him,  I  do  not  know  that  even  his 
doubts  or  objections  would  keep  me  back  from  propos- 
ing the  plan,  unless  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  they 
are  well  founded. 

Who  else  is  there  that  you  think  it  useful  to 
talk  to? 

Can  you  call  here  about  eleven  to-morrow  ? 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 

Mr.  Vansittart\  to  Lord  Auckland. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  think  it  is  very  probable  that 
Baring  may  approve  of  no  more  of  the  principle  of 
the  plan  than  I  do.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very 
material  that  he  sees  no  decisive  objection  to  the 
general  arrangement,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be 

*  Francis  Baring. 

f  Mr.  Vansittart,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  had  married,  22nd  of  July, 
1806,  Lord  Auckland's  second  daughter,  Catherine. 
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extremely  useful  in  the  details,  in  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  co-operate  with  him,  though  without  mean- 
ing to  intimate  any  change  of  opinion  on  the  general 
system;  and  I  am  fearful  of  trusting  even  your  dis- 
cretion in  an  explanation  with  Lord  Grenville,  which 
he  might  misapprehend,  though  I  shall  certainly 
trouble  him  with  no  more  objections.* 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  faithfully  yours, 

N.  Vansittart. 


The  dismissal  of  the  Ministry  was  occasioned  by  a 
dispute  between  the  King  and  Lord  Howick  respect- 
ing a  billf  for  allowing  Roman  Catholic  officers  to  fill 
any  situation  in  the  army  or  navy. 

If  Mr.  Fox  had  lived  he  would  probably  have  pre- 
vented the  stirring  this  question,  on  which  the  King 
felt  so  deeply.  But  it  is  possible  that  the  King  would 
have  allowed  this  trifling  concession  to  have  been 
granted,  if  his  mind  had  not  been  envenomed  by 
"  underhand  intriguers." 

On  the  12th  of  March,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  wrote  to 
the  King,  recommending  him  to  resist  the  bill,  and 
virtually  offering  himself  as  a  successor,  a  most  un- 
constitutional proceeding. 

Lord  Malmesbury's  action  was  utterly  indefen- 
sible after  the  virtuous  indignation  he  had  exhibited 
in  1801,  respecting  the  imaginary  proceedings  of 
Lord  Auckland.  The  King,  thus  encouraged,  re- 
sisted every  idea  of  accommodation. 


*  The  financial  plan  finally  determined  on  was  brought  forward,  on 
the  29th  of  February,  by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  "in  an  able,  perspicuous, 
and  eloquent  speech  of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes." 

"  Lord  Henry's  exact  proposal  was  to  borrow  12,000.000/.  during  the 
next  three  years  ;  in  the  fourth  year,  or  1810,  14,000,000/. ;  in  the  ten 
succeeding  years  16,000,000Z. ;  each  year  appropriating  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  extra  war  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  loan,  and  to  form  a  sinking 
fund,  which,  if  interest  continued  at  five  per  cent.,  would  redeem  the 
debt  so  created  in  fourteen  years." — Colchester  Correspondence,  vol.  ii. 
p.  91. 

t  The  Army  and  Navy  Service  Bill. 

U   o 
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Lord  Grenville's  conduct  in  this  affair  did  not 
meet  with  the  entire  approbation  of  his  party. 
Lords  Auckland  and  Buckinghamshire  thought  it  a 
case  of  "political  suicide;"  and  Sheridan  observed* 
that  "  he  had  known  many  men  knock  their  heads 
against  a  wall,  but  he  had  never  before  heard  of 
any  man  who  collected  the  bricks  and  built  the  very 
wall  with  an  intention  to  knock  out  his  own  brains 
against  it." 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Roehampton,  March  13th,  1807. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — After  I  saw  you  I  by 
great  accident  received  a  note  from  Lord  Grenville 
that  he  had  written  after  I  had  been  in  Downing 
Street,  and  I  was  with  him  at  four,  but  did  not  get 
away  in  time  for  me  to  call  on  you. 

He  was  more  encouraging  than  usual,  and  gave  me 
the  opportunity  of  saying  all  I  had  intended,  and  in- 
deed rather  more.  I  cannot  say  I  left  him  under 
any  decided  impression  of  the  conduct  he  means  to 
pursue,  but  the  inclination  of  my  mind  is  to  believe 
that  he  will  not  break  up  his  Government. 

I  repeated  to  William  all  that  passed,  and  he  will 
report. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Buckinghamshire. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  March  13th,  1807. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  can  only  thank  you  for  the  kind 
expressions  of  your  letter.  I  sincerely  value  the 
friendship  you  are  so  good  as  to  express  towards  me. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  discuss  with  you  a  subject 
on  which  I  know  we  differ  fundamentally,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  the  business,  I  trust  you 

*  Colchester  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  109. 
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will  be  persuaded  that  my  having  observed  this  line 
is  to  be  imputed  to  feelings  the  very  reverse  of  any 
want  of  regard  or  kindness. 

Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 

Most  truly  yours, 

G  RENVILLE. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Private  and  confidential.) 

Downing  Street,  March  17th,  1807. 

My  dear  Lord, — It  is  with  real  concern  that  I  ac- 
quaint you  in  confidence  that  the  answer  received  this 
morning,  to  a  paper  which  was  the  object  of  my 
journey  yesterday,  is  such,  as  I  am  persuaded,  we 
shall  all  feel  leaves  us  no  option.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  indifferent  either  to  the  interruption  of  a  course 
of  public  service  which  I  really  believe  was  likely  to 
be  useful  to  the  public  and  creditable  to  myself,  or  to 
the  sudden  disappointment  of  the  views  and  prospects 
of  so  many  persons  of  every  description  who  had  em- 
barked with  us,  and  from  whom  I  have  experienced 
so  much  assistance  and  kindness  of  every  kind. 

But  what  I  have  before  said  is  literally  true — there 
is  really  no  option  left.  Many  of  those  whose  advice 
I  most  rely  on,  and  whose  co-operation  is  indispensa- 
ble to  me,  think  I  have  already  gone  too  far  in  con- 
cession, and  beyond  what  I  have  done  my  own  judg- 
ment will  not  let  me  go,  even  if  the  opinions  of  others 
were  not  so  decisive  as  they  must  be  on  my  own. 

I  most  sincerely  and  warmly  feel  your  friendship 
to  me,  and  the  invaluable  assistance  I  have  derived 
from  it.  Nor  am  I  insensible  to  the  motives  of  per- 
sonal kindness  towards  myself  which  are  mixed  with 
public  considerations  in  the  anxiety  you  have  ex- 
pressed on  this  occasion.  I  have  now  only  to  say  my 
valete  et  plaudite  —  the  first  with  a  secret  pleasure 
in  the  contemplation  of  my  return  to  my  former 
retired  and  studious  life ;  the  second,  I  trust,  with  no 

u  4 
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unreasonable  claim  to  some  credit  for  what  has  been 
done  in  the  last  thirteen  months. 

Yours,  &c. 

Grenville. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  March  17th,  1807. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  feel  most  sensibly  the  kindness 
of  your  note.  We  have  not  taken  the  course  of  re- 
signing. The  matter  stands  thus :  We  brought  our- 
selves, but  with  great  difficulty  or  reluctance,  to  offer 
to  the  King  to  let  the  bill  drop;  but  we  felt  it  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  accompany  this  by  a  reserve 
of  the  liberty  of  stating  in  Parliament  that  our  opin- 
ions remain  unaltered,  and  also  to  protest  that  we 
wrere  not  to  be  understood  as  precluded  by  what  has 
now  passed  from  submitting  to  him  from  time  to  time 
for  his  decision  such  proposals  or  measures  as  the 
course  of  events  in  Ireland  might  appear  to  us  to  re- 
quire, conceiving,  as  we  do,  that  Ireland  is  at  this 
time  the  only  vulnerable  part  of  the  British  empire, 
and  that  the  state  of  that  country  will  every  day 
press  itself  more  and  more  on  the  Government  and 
on  Parliament. 

To  this  the  King  has  returned  an  answer,  requiring 
that  the  last  part  of  our  paper  should  be  withdrawn, 
and  an  assurance  given  him  that  in  no  case  will  we 
ever  propose  to  him  any  further  measure  connected 
with  that  subject. 

Our  answer  is  obvious.  We  gave  him  no  such 
assurance  when  the  Government  was  formed.  If  he 
had  asked  it  we  should  have  refused  it  then,  and  much 
less  can  we  with  our  opinions  give  it  now.  We  shall, 
therefore,  not  resign,  but  refuse  giving  the  pledge 
he  requires,  and  be  turned  out  for  that  refusal. 

You  perceive  that  in  this  course  you  could  not 
take  any  step  with  propriety  to-morrow,  but  as  soon 
as  the  King  shall  have  declared  his  intention  of  chang- 
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ing  his  Government,  you  might  then,  I  think,  write 
to  him  whatever  appears  to  you  to  be  proper  on  such 
an  occasion. 

Ever,  my  dear  Lord, 
Most  truly  and  faithfully  yours, 

G  RENVILLE. 

Lord  Auckland  to  Lord  Grenville. 

(ConEdential.)  Palace  Yard,  March  18th,  1807. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  wish  to  give  you  a  few  more 
last  words  from  our  political  death-bed  ;  and  if  such 
it  must  be,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  in  our  last 
moments  than  to  do  whatever  may  be  done,  consis- 
tently with  truth  and  fair  dealing,  to  place  our  lives 
in  the  best  point  of  view,  that  our  loss  may  be  re- 
gretted, and  our  memory  respected. 

With  this  impression,  I  submit  to  you  and  to  Lord 
Howick  that  it  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to  with- 
draw the  bill  previously  to  a  tinal  adjustment  of  the 
other  considerations  ;  and,  perhaps,  having  more  time 
and  means  than  either  of  you  to  watch  and  to  know 
the  general  opinions  and  prejudices,  I  see  more  than 
either  of  you  the  necessity  of  such  a  step.  If  that 
measure  were  taken  to-day,  and  if  the  other  result 
(whatever  it  may  be)  could  be  postponed  for  two 
days,  it  would  prevent  a  very  probable  misconstruc- 
tion which  will  never  be  removed  from  the  public 
mind,  if  it  shall  once  take  root  there. 

No  proceeding  can  be  fairer  (and,  indeed,  it  is  in 
many  respects  material)  than  to  give  to  the  King  to- 
day such  a  reply  as  may  lead  him  to  a  revision  of  his 
answer. 

It  is  impossible  that  he  can  mean  to  say  to  you, 
and  virtually  to  your  successors,  whoever  they  may 
be,  "  You  are  my  servants,  but  if  my  house  shall  be 
in  flames,  you  shall  not  mention  it  to  me.  You  are 
my  ministers,  but  if  a  fourth  part  of  my  subjects 
should  be  in  a  state  of  revolt,  you  shall  promise  in  no 
case  to  mention  to  me  any  measure  connected  with 
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the  suppression  of  that  revolt."  This  cannot  be  the 
meaning.  If  it  were  (though  it  would  lead  to  a  very 
unhappy  inference)  it  should  be  well  ascertained  and 
brought  into  view.  Neither  Lord  Sidmouth  nor  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  nor  any  of  them,  could  venture  to  come 
in  under  so  extravagant  a  pledge. 

A  very  respectful  explanatory  note  should  bring 
the  precise  meaning  to  a  clear  statement.  Perhaps 
his  Majesty  only  wishes  to  have  it  understood,  that 
you  have  at  this  hour  no  specific  intention  to  make 
further  propositions  to  him  on  the  subject  in  question. 
Having  as  yet  no  adviser  but  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, he  may  have  used  expressions  beyond  what  he 
would  mean  on  better  reflection.  1  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  temperate  explanation  would,  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  (more  especially  after 
withdrawing  the  bill),  bring  this  matter  to  a  right 
bearing. 

If  there  be  anything  still  doubtful  in  these  sugges- 
tions, I  wish  that  I  could  call  on  you  to  explain  and 
enforce  them. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Auckland. 

Lord  Auckland  to  Lord  Grenville. 

And  now  I  do  not  recollect  any  further  arrear, 
though  I  fear  that  I  shall  discover  others  in  the  course 
of  the  morning.  If  not,  I  hereby  take  leave  of  an 
office  which,  including  all  the  council  businesses 
(except  only  the  appeals),  has  occupied  me  not  less 
than  six  hours  on  the  average  of  every  day  for  the 
last  thirteen  months.  And  I  say  this  without  assum- 
ing any  merit  for  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  time  and 
attention.  For  really  your  kind  concurrence  and  the 
confidence  which  all  the  departments  placed  in  my 
right  intentions,  and  the  cordial  alacrity  with  which 
all  the  gentlemen  of  the  office  worked  under  me, 
altogether  made  the  situation  a  pleasure  and  no  an- 
noyance to- me;  and  I  cannot  speak  with  too  much 
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sensibility  of  Lord  Temple's  good  qualities  ;  and  this 
leads  me  to  the  quitting. 

(Private.) 

I  shall  try  this  evening  to  write  to  the  King,  and 
to  send  my  letter  to-morrow,  if  I  can  frame  it  to  my 
mind ;  but  it  shall  previously  be  submitted  to  you. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  postpone  it  till  any  progress 
shall  be  made  in  the  new  arrangement. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  March  19th,  1807. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  return  your  paper  with  such 
marginal  notes,  as  will,  I  hope,  enable  you  to  con- 
clude the  different  businesses  you  mention,  if  your 
view  of  them  accords  with  mine. 

The  present  moment  of  course  brings  such  a  press 
upon  me  from  my  own  secretaries,  who  are  both  very 
inadequately  provided  for,  that  I  fear  I  cannot  do 
anything  for  Mr.  Price,  which,  if  possible,  I  should 
have  had  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  doing. 

I  have  heard  in  the  course  of  the  morning  so  much 
of  the  strong  current  of  opinion  in  our  favour  in  the 
public,  that  I  must  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  govern- 
ment being  formed  on  the  ground  the  King  has 
taken.  Lord  Hardwicke  has  just  called  upon  me  to 
state  his  own  and  his  brother's  opinion  as  clear 
against  the  possibility  of  requiring  any  such  pledge, 
or  giving  it  if  required. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  March  20th,  1807. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  There  is  a  part  of  your  letter* 
of  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  speak,  except  to 
express  the  highest  gratification  which  I  derive  from 

*  To  the  King. 
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it — whether  as  the  result  of  judgment  or  of  partiality 
—  in  both  cases  it  cannot  but  be  most  grateful  to 
me. 

I  have  ventured  to  suggest  a  change  of  a  few 
words  in  the  last  page  ;  it  is  chiefly  in  order  that 
you  may  not  be  represented  as  having  put  in  an  un- 
qualified resignation. 

The  taking  in  Lord  Lowther  is,  I  presume,  only 
done  in  order  to  show  the  two  bodies  out  of  which 
the  Government  is  to  be  composed. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 


Lord  Auckland  to  the  King. 

Palace  Yard,  March  20th,  18'  7. 

Lord  Auckland  presumes  to  address  your  Majesty 
on  an  occasion  which  appears  to  him  to  involve  the 
internal  happiness  and  foreign  interests  of  your 
Majesty's  dominions.  He  is  encouraged  to  this  in- 
trusion by  your  Majesty's  experience  and  perfect 
knowledge  that  on  the  subject  in  question  he  holds 
the  same  opinions  with  your  Majesty,  and  that  he 
will  never  hesitate  to  maintain  those  opinions  which 
are  founded  on  his  sense  of  that  political  and  religious 
constitution  over  which  your  Majesty  presides.  By 
your  Majesty's  many  favours  to  him  and  to  his  family, 
he  has  ceased  to  have  any  object  of  worldly*  pursuits  ; 
and  he  feels  that  he  has  arrived  at  a  period  of  life  in 
which  he  is  totally  separated  from  the  heated  contests 
and  prejudices  to  which  earlier  years  are  liable;  and 
he  can  appeal  to  that  supreme  Being,  into  whose  pre- 
sence a  few  years  must  carry  him,  that  he  is  actuated 
by  no  motive  but  to  do  good.  With  these  impres- 
sions, and  having  lived  much  in  the  confidence  and 
friendship  of  the  minister  who  has  conducted  your 
Majesty's  affairs  during  the  last  thirteen  months,  and 


*  Since  the  death  of  Lord  Thurlow  in  1806,  the  Tellership  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, bestowed  on  Lord  Auckland's  son,  had  fallen  in. 
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having  seen  that  the  eminent  powers  of  mind  pos- 
sessed by  that  minister  have  been  exerted  with  an 
integrity  and  rectitude  of  intention  above  all  suspicion, 
and  with  an  energy  beyond  all  example,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  not  to  deplore  the  misunderstanding 
(for  such,  and  such  only,  he  ventures  to  say  it  must 
have  been)  which  is  likely  to  induce  your  Majesty  to 
remove  such  a  minister  from  your  councils,  and  even- 
tually to  place  the  country  in  a  predicament  to  be 
greatly  dreaded  in  the  actual  conjuncture  and  temper 
and  tendency  of  human  affairs. 

Having  said  this  with  all  humility  and  sincerity  of 
mind,  from  a  due  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  from 
the  purest  influence  of  grateful  and  affectionate  re- 
spect and  duty,  Lord  Auckland  will  not  expect  to  be 
honoured  with  any  answer,  but  will  only  request  that 
he  may,  if  that  dreaded  event  should  take  place,  con- 
sider himself  as  retiring  from  an  office  which,  though 
of  a  secondary  description,  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, when  discharged,  as  he  trusts  it  has  been,  with 
due  diligence,  and  under  the  inspection  and  with  the 
confidence  of  a  strong  and  enlightened  Government. 


Lord  Carlisle  to  Lord  Auckland. 

My  dear  Lord, — Am  I  really  to  believe  that  the 
resolution  is  made  to  exchange  an  administration 
that,  from  its  merits,  is  in  full  possession  of  the 
public  confidence,  for  one  that  can  hardly  ever  ex- 
pect to  obtain  it;  and  in  such  a  moment?  If  so, 
chaos  is  come  again.  I  see  nothing  but  misery  at 
home,  a  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  an  immediate 
separate  peace  between  Russia  and  Bonaparte. 

Pray  give  a  line,  and  believe  me  to  be,  ever  yours 
most  sincerely, 

Carlisle. 
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Lord  Ilowick  to  Lord  Auckland, 

(Private.)  Downing  Street,  March  22nd,  1807. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  cannot  help  expressing  to  you 
the  sense  I  entertain  of  the  very  kind  and  flattering 
letter  I  have  just  received  from  you.  I  can,  with 
truth,  assure  you,  that  I  have  felt  the  greatest  obliga- 
tion to  you  for  the  prompt  and  useful  assistance  you 
have  afforded  me  on  so  many  occasions  during  the 
short  time  I  have  been  in  office  ;  and  I  shall  always 
reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  circumstances  which  have 
enabled  me  to  form  a  connection  which  I  hope  will 
not  easily  be  broken. 

It  becomes  material  to  consider  what  course  we 
should  take  with  a  view  to  our  present  situation  and 
our  future  prospects.  Our  friends  are  very  eager  for 
some  measure  which  might  enable  us  to  show,  as 
soon  as  possible,  our  strength  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  you  must  be  aware  of  the  disadvantage 
of  delay,  and  of  the  effect  it  will  produce  both  on 
zeal  and  members.  At  present,  I  am  assured  by 
those  who  have  examined  the  facts  accurately,  and 
who  know  the  House  of  Commons  better  than  I  do, 
that  we  could,  on  any  day  before  Monday,  when 
Parliament  must  adjourn  for  the  holidays,  divide  220. 
This  is  considered  as  a  moderate  calculation,  and 
does  not  include  Lord  Sidmouth's  friends.  There 
will  be,  perhaps,  some  awkwardness  in  having  any 
question  moved  before  we  are  out  of  office ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  necessary  that  we  should  do  something 
before  the  holidays. 

Fawkes,  I  hear,  means  to  put  some  questions  to 
me  to-morrow,  to  which,  of  course,  I  can  say  little 
more  than  I  have  already  said,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  they  may  prepare  the  House  for 
a  motion  on  Wednesday,  when  I  think  we  certainly 
shall  be  out,  as  they  will  hardly  suffer  another  levee 
to  pass  without  having  made  their  arrangements  ;  in 
the  form  of  the  motion  there  may  be  some  question. 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  the  best  would  be  a  resolution, 
founded  on  the  pledge  which  was  required  of  us, 
as  respecting  the  grounds  on  which  the  new  minis- 
ters have  accepted  office,  on  an  address  to  the  King 
to  know  who  advised  him  to  require  such  an  as- 
surance from  us.  Pray  think  of  this,  and  let  me  have 
your  opinion. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  ever  yours  sincerely, 

Howick. 

P.S.  I  will  speak  to  Lord  Grenville  to  appoint  an 
hour  on  Tuesday  for  our  meeting  on  the  Treaty*, 
which,  I  agree  with  you,  ought  to  be  signed. 


Lord  Auckland  to  Lord  Howick. 

Palace  Yard,  March  23rd,  1807. 

My  dear  Lord, — Your  question  involves  so  many 
objects  that  I  cannot  attempt  to  discuss  it  in  a  letter ; 
and  I  can  only  advert  to  a  few  general  and  prominent 
considerations.  You  are  fortunately  too  young  to 
have  seen  what  passed  immediately  after  the  removal 
of  the  coalition  ministry.  It  was  my  fate  at  that  time 
to  prepare  many,  indeed  most,  of  the  motions  which 
Mr.  Fox  brought  forward,  and  which  showed  that  we 
had  a  decided  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  even  carried  an  address  to  the  throne  not  to  dis- 
solve. But  the  Lords  were  against  us,  which  cannot 
yet  be  said  to  be  the  case  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
country  in  general  out  of  doors  had  been  turned 
against  us  by  various  manoeuvres,  which  Lord  Gren- 
ville must  well  recollect,  and  (which  is  most  material) 
Mr.  Pitt  headed  our  opponents  in  the  first  vigour  and 
energy  of  his  talents  and  with  the  assistance  of  Lord 
Grenville.  Nor  did  there  then  exist  in  our  internal 
and  foreign  interests  the  same  pressure  on  the  public 
mind  for  a  strong  and  efficient  ministry. 

The  comparative  circumstances  are  therefore  much 

*  The  American  Treaty. 
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in  our  favour,  but  it  is  extreme!)7  material  to  satisfy 
the  country  that  we  are  not  seeking  to  hold  the 
throne  in  thraldom,  that  we  are  not  turned  out  for 
"  Popery"  (which  is  and  will  be  the  cry  of  courtiers), 
nor  because  we  insist  on  any  specific  measure.  It 
must  be  well  and  thoroughly  explained  that  pernici- 
ous counsels  have  been  given  by  underhand  intriguers, 
and  that  you  have  been  required  to  accede  to  a  pro- 
position impossible  to  be  acceded  to  without  personal 
dishonour  and  public  criminality.  If  that  explana- 
tion can  be  clearly  and  incontrovertibly  carried  to  the 
public  mind,  the  rest  will  be  plain  sailing,  and  the 
sooner  we  put  to  sea  for  those  purposes  certainly  the 
better.  It  will  be  attempted  to  intimidate  the  class 
of  speculators  in  the  new  Parliament  by  whispered 
menaces  of  dissolution  ;  but  that  motive,  if  well 
managed,  may  be  made  to  act  against  the  whisperers. 
There  is  one  obvious  and  material  difficulty.  If  you 
postpone  Mr.  Fawkes's  motion  till  Wednesday,  you 
will  be  told  that  many  principal  parties  have  accepted 
office  and  are  out  of  Parliament,  and  that  in  fairness 
you  must  wait  for  their  return. 

I  am,  &c, 

Auckland. 

Mr.  Ilatsell  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Bath,  Wednesday,  March  25  th. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  suppose  what  is  passing  at  this 
moment  at  the  Queen's  House  will  by  to-morrow 
afford  a  clue  to  this  great  political  manoeuvre,  and 
that  we  shall  have  a  tolerable  guess  at  who  are  to  be 
our  masters.  I  concern  myself  only  for  individuals, 
of  which  Mr.  Vansittart  and  Mr.  Wickham  are  the 
principal.  I  thought  from  the  first  that  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  conduct  deserved  what  Sheridan  has  so  wittingly 
expressed. 

The  whole  is  to  me  unaccountable,  and  justifies  the 
adage,^  "  Quos  Jupiter  vult  perdere  prius  dementat," 
for  it  indeed  is  madness,  with  not  a  little  low  jraud 
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intermixed.  Lord  Harrowby  is  here,  and,  I  believe, 
means  to  continue  some  time  longer.  He,  too,  is  as 
much  surprised  as  I  am  at  Lord  Grenville's  strange 
management.  He  ought  to  have  known  his  Majesty 
better,  and  not  given  him  this  opportunity  of  dismis- 
sing him  and  his  colleagues.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
Lord  Sidmouth  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  either 
party. 

If  anybody  interested  themselves  about  anything 
except  "  who  is  to  be  who?"  I  should  ask  what  is  to 
become  of  the  Finance  Bill,  and  the  Slave*  Trade  Bill, 
and  the  House  of  Commons  itself,  which,  I  think, 
must  end  with  the  session.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to 
be  out  of  the  tattle  of  this  business.  It  is  very  easy 
here  to  say,  what  is  very  true,  that  you  know  nothing 
at  all  of  the  matter,  but  in  London  you  must  at  least 
hear  what  everybody  knows  for  certain,  however  con- 
tradictory, in  every  street.  Except  Lord  Harrowby, 
we  have  no  informed  politicians — Lord  Pembroke 
and  Lord  Vernon  are,  like  myself,  all  in  the  dark,  and 
shall  probably  continue  so  forty-eight  hours  longer. 
People  here,  in  general,  are  glad  of  the  change,  as 
not  liking  the  Fox  party.  I  hope  the  King  continues 
calm  and  well.  This,  too,  will  affect  the  Princess  of 
Wales'  case  !f     Love  to  Lady  Auckland. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  sincerely, 

J.  Hatsell. 


Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Monday. 

I  am  heartily  glad  to  quit  town  as  well  on  account 
of  the  heat,  noise  and  dirt,  as  to  be  away  from  the 
spirit  of  party.  I  see  much  acrimony,  envenomed 
the  more  by  defeat,  and  the  very  remote  prospect  of 
recovering  what  has  been  so  foolishly  lost.     Apropos 

*  The  Royal  assent  was  given  to  this  bill  on  the  25th  of  March.  Lord 
Auckland  acted  as  one  of  the  commissioners,  —  the  last  act  of  his  official 
life. 

t  An  investigation  was  proceeding  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess. 

V<>L.   IV.  X 
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of  this,  Sydney  Smith  preached  yesterday,  at  Berke- 
ley Chapel,  a  sermon  on  the  Catholic  question,  which 
must  have  been  as  grating  to  the  ears  of  Lord  Lons- 
dale, Bishop  Cornwallis*,  &c,  who  were  present,  as 
gratifying  to  those  of  many  of  the  opposite  party  also 
present.  It  would  have  made  an  admirable  party 
speech  in  Parliament ;  but  as  a  sermon,  the  author 
deserved  the  Star  Chamber,  if  it  still  existed. 

The  Woods  and  Forests,  it  is  thought,  will  be  put 
into  commission.  Lord  Glenbervie  will  in  that  case 
be  of  it. 

The  enclosed  may  assure  you  ;  pray  send  it  to  me 
at  Tunbridge. 

Adieu,  with  every  good  wish  to  yourself,  Lady 
Auckland,  and  all  yours, 

Henley., 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dropmore,  near  Beaconsfield,  April  3rd,  1807. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  am  much  inclined  to  believe 
from  all  I  see  and  hear,  that  it  will  not  be  quite  in 
the  Duke  of  Portland's  f  power,  to  decide  how  many 
years  he  will  pass  in  Downing  Street.  We  have 
anticipated  your  suggestion  as  to  Lord  Stafford's 
motion,  which  will  not  come  on  till  Friday,  or  pos- 
sibly, indeed,  not  till  the  Monday  following,  as  we 
expect  the  House  of  Commons  debate  to  last  two 
days.  Those  who  understand  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, seem  to  have  little  doubt  of  our  carrying  our 
question  there.  In  the  House  of  Lords  I  think  we 
shall  divide  from  80  to  100,  proxies  included ;  and 
they  from  120  to  140  ;  but  I  hardly  think  we  can  be 
less  than  90  or  they  more  than  130. 

I    always    expected    that    Lord    Sidmouth    would 

*  Brother  of  Lord  Cornwaliis. 

f  In  the  Duke  of  Portland's  ministry,  Mr.  Canning  became  Foreign 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  War  Secretary,  Mr.  Perceval  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchecpier  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved on  the  29th  of  April,  and  the  "  No  Popery  "  cry  was  found  very 
useful  by  the  ministerial  supporters. 
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endeavour  again  to  raise  a  separate  standard,  but  I 
hardly  think  he  can  make  much  of  it.  Lord  Har- 
rowby,  of  course,  was  to  be  expected  against  us,  and 
I  only  wonder  that  he  is  not  brought  more  promi- 
nently forward. 

The  form  *  of  our  motion  is  not  yet  finally  settled, 
but  my  idea  is  a  string  of  resolutions  : — 

1.  That  the  late  ministers  had  the  confidence  of 
Parliament  and  the  public. 

2.  That  it  would  be  highly  criminal  in  any  minis- 
ters to  bind  themselves  by  any  pledge,  to  abstain  from 
giving  their  best  advice,  &c.  &c. 

3.  That  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  dismiss  ministers 
having  the  confidence,  &c.  &c,  on  account  of  their 
refusing  to  give  a  pledge,  &c.  &c.  is  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  &c.  &c. 

4.  That  to  accept  office  under  such  pledge  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  renders  the  persons  so  accepting 
unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  &c. 

Pray  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  this. 
I  should  feel  no  difficulty  in  speaking  and  voting 
for  the  first  of  these  questions  as  a  fact  notorious  to 
all  the  world,  or  to  describe  my  colleagues  as  worthy 
of  that  confidence. 

I  still  hope  you  will  come  to  town  on  Wednesday. 
I  return  Monday. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 

P.S.  Your  letter  went  to  Gerard's  Cross,  and  was 
two  days  coming. 

Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Hertford  Street,  April  4th,  1807. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  letter.  I  wish  I  could  retire  into  the  country 
as  you  do.     I  perfectly  agree  with  you  in  the  term 

*  A  motion  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Brand  on  April  9th,  but  it 
was  rejected  by  258  to  226.  Lord  Stafford's  motion  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  also  unsuccessful. 

x  2 
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by  which  you  describe  the  demise  that  has  happened 
in  the  late  administration.  It  is  certainly  a  political 
suicide,  and  if  it  had  not  happened  now,  you  may  be 
assured  it  would  have  happened  in  the  course  of  the 
next  six  months. 

Lord  Grenville  is  the  most  extraordinary  character 
I  ever  knew.  He  has  talents  of  uncommon  industry, 
but  he  never  sees  a  subject  with  all  its  bearings,  and 
consequently,  his  judgment  never  can  be  right.  He 
is  not  an  ill-tempered  man,  but  he  has  no  feelings  for 
any  one,  not  even  for  those  to  whom  they  are  most 
due.  He  is  in  his  outward  manner  offensive  to  the 
last  degree.  He  is  rapacious  with  respect  to  himself 
and  family,  but  a  great  economist  with  respect  to 
every  one,  and  everything  else.  I  have  thus  given 
you  what  appears  to  me  to  be  his  true  character  ;  and 
I  leave  you  to  judge,  whether  such  a  man  can  ever 
succeed  as  a  political  character. 

My  son,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  was  as  much  surprised 
with  this  event,  as  you  could  be.  He  never  saw  or 
had  any  communication  with  the  King,  though  he 
knew  his  Majesty's  affection  for  him,  of  which  he  was 
assured  by  some  of  the  younger  Princesses,  in  acci- 
dental conversations.  He  left  me  on  Wednesday,  the 
18th  March,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  not  knowing 
or  expecting  anything.  When  he  returned  home  he 
found  a  letter  from  Colonel  Taylor,  commanding  him 
to  be  at  Windsor,  at  10  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
with  Lord  Eldon.  There  Colonel  Taylor  first  and 
the  King  afterwards,  communicated  to  him  the  whole 
that  had  passed,  and  the  King  commanded  him  and 
Lord  Eldon  to  try  to  form  an  administration,  for  that 
he  could  not  go  on  with  the  present.  From  that  time, 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  I  never  saw  my  son  but 
twice.  Some  things  that  passed  were  occasionally 
communicated  to  me  by  letter.  I  have  thus  told  you 
a  plain  tale  of  all  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge.  I 
shall  only  add,  that  I  know  the  resolution  of  my  son 
to  be  such,  that  he  will  die  in  the  breach  ;  but  I  begin 
to  entertain  hopes  that  he  will  be  successful. 
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I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  congratulations  on  my 
daughter's  supposed  marriage,  but  it  will  not  take 
place,  for  Lord  Grimston  will  not  make  a  settlement 
suitable  either  to  her  rank  or  her  fortune. 

I  beg  my  best  compliments  to  Lady  Auckland,  and 
I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

Your  faithful,  humble  servant, 

Liverpool. 

Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Thursday. 

The  Drawing  Room  was  very  crowded  ;  the  Prince 
arrived  at  the  same  time  as  the  Queen,  the  Princess 
some  time  afterwards.  She  placed  herself  very  near  to 
him.  She  dressed  I  believe  at  Kensington,  where  she 
is  to  have  apartments.  The  entrance  at  Carlton  House 
and  Warwick  House  was  forbidden  her. 

I  was  at  the  Queen's  House  the  last  two  nights, 
and  found  the  King  in  perfect  health  and  spirits,  but 
his  sight  is  certainly  not  improved. 

Lord  Milton's*  friends  are  very  sanguine,  and  those 
of  Lascelles  very  dejected.  It  is  said  that  a  car  is  con- 
structing to  carry  Burdett  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
—  would  that  it  were  to  Tyburn  !     Good  night. 

Lady  C.  Jen  kin  son's  marriage  is  settled  through  the 
mediation  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  will  soon  take 
place.     She  is  to  have  £2000  a-year  jointure. 

Henley. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Roehampton,  July  18th,  1807. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  I  do  not  think  our 
public  prospects  improved  by  the  language  of  Lord 
Grenville  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  last.  He 
then  repeatedly  declared,  without  the  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics,  "  the  country  could  not  be  saved."  Such 
a  declaration,  from  such  an  individual,  at  such  a  time, 

*  Lord  Milton  was  returned. 
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was  calculated  to  do  more  mischief  than  anything  that 
ever  came  from  the  lips  of  Lord  Cochrane,  or  any  of 
his  associates, — and  if  ever  Lord  Grenville  spoke  un- 
advisedly, I  should  say  he  did  upon  that  occasion. 
We  are  looking  for  a  day  to  go  to  Louisa ;  and  pur- 
pose taking  you  on  our  way  home. 

Eleanor  joins  in  love  to  Lady  Auckland  and  your- 
self. 

Yours,  affectionately, 

Buckinghamshire  . 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dropmore,  July  26th,  1807. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  have  been  on  a  tour  to  Stowe 
and  Althorpe,  which  has  prevented  my  answering 
your  last  letter  as  early  as  I  ought. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  expressed  myself  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  the  subject  of  Ireland,  in  terms  stronger 
than  was  likely  to  be  agreeable,  either  to  the  minis- 
terialists or  to  Lord  Sidmouth's  party,  —  and  I  fear 
also,  my  view  of  that  subject  is  different  from  that 
which  is  entertained  by  you,  and  by  many  other  per- 
sons for  whose  judgment  I  have  the  most  sincere  and 
unaffected  deference  and  respect.  But  the  impression 
I  have  taken  of  the  matter  is  such,  that  it  would  in 
such  a  moment  as  the  present  have  been  criminal  not 
to  speak  out  openly,  and  without  reserve.  I  do  in 
my  conscience  believe,  that  all  measures  of  defence 
which  do  not  go  to  conciliate  to  our  cause  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  are  mere  pallia- 
tives which  may  olter  some  of  the  symptoms  or  ap- 
pearances of  our  disorder,  but  leave  no  reference  to 
its  spring  and  principles. 

Whoever  has  been  obliged,  as  I  was  for  so  many 
years,  to  watch  the  course  of  the  events  of  a  naval 
war,  must  know  that  no  maritime  superiority  can 
enable  us  to  prevent  an  enemy  who  has  the  command 
of  the  whole  coasts  and  navies  from  Stockholm  to 
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Alexandria,  from  landing  troops  in  Ireland.  No  na- 
val superiority  could  prevent  this,  nor  can  any  reason- 
able man  ensure  that  in  the  present  state  of  Europe 
we  can  retain  any  naval  superiority  at  all,  for  any 
considerable  space  of  time. 

If  French  troops  are  landed  in  Ireland,  what  will 
be  the  conduct  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of 
that  country  ?  My  persuasion  is,  that  a  hostile 
neutrality  is  the  utmost  we  can  now  hope,  and  more 
than  we  can  reasonably  expect  from  them. 

Can  we  then  defend  Ireland  by  British  troops  alone, 
against  the  invasion  of  France,  and  the  wishes,  if  not 
the  exertions,  of  the  mass  of  its  own  population  ?  I 
am  confident  we  cannot.  The  example  of  America 
is  in  point,  and  the  case  of  Ireland  is  far  more  difficult 
than  that  ever  was.  We  shall  be  threatened  at  every 
point,  and  those  who  know  what  is  the  real  (not  the 
ostensible)  state  of  our  volunteers,  our  militia,  and 
even  of  great  parts  of  our  army,  will  not  think  that 
our  means  are  superabundant  even  for  the  purposes 
of  defence  in  this  island.  To  subdue  a  rebellion  in 
Ireland  aided  by  French  invasion,  I  am  certain  they 
are  quite  inadequate. 

In  this  picture  the  only  thing  that  can  be  disputed 
is  the  reality  of  the  dispositions  which  I  state  to 
exist  among  the  middling  and  lower  classes  in  Ireland. 
This,  like  all  other  questions  of  public  opinion  and 
disposition,  can  be  judged  of  only  from  past  experi- 
ence, and  from  the  actual  information  of  those  who 
have  the  opportunities  and  the  abilities  to  know  what 
the  truth  is.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  any 
intelligence  on  which  you  rely,  as  to  what  is  passing 
in  that  country.  All  the  information  I  receive  is  of 
the  most  gloomy  colour,  and  the  very  last  thing  I 
heard,  is  of  the  renewal  of  the  design  of  uniting, 
Dissenters  and  Catholics,  against  the  continuance  of 
the  Union.  You  know  that  this  coalition  produced 
the  last  rebellion  of  what  were  called  United  IrisJunen. 
After  that  the  Dissenters  and  Catholics  were  separated 
by  the  support  which   the  latter  body  gave  to  the 
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Union,  in  the  hope,  though  not  with  the  promise,  of 
what  they  call  emancipation.  That  hope  disappointed, 
and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  English  nation  appearing 
hostile  to  them,  they  are  invited  to  resume  their 
former  connection  with  the  republicans  of  the  North. 
And  who  shall  answer  for  the  result  ? 

I  know  it  is  said,  and  truly,  that  if  this  spirit  of 
disaffection  exist,  it  will  not  be  removed  at  once,  and 
by  the  mere  act  of  admitting  half  a  dozen  Catholic 
peers  or  gentlemen  to  share  the  legislature  with  nine 
hundred  or  a  thousand  Protestants.  But  all  concilia- 
tion, though  gradual,  must  have  a  beginning,  and  is 
accomplished  much  more  by  the  return  which  demon- 
strations of  goodwill  and  kindness  create,  than  by  the 
sense  of  actual  benefits  conferred.  Something  cer- 
tainly (even  if  emancipation  were  given)  must  still 
remain  to  be  done  on  the  subject  of  tithes,  without 
which  Ireland  never  can  be  tranquillized.  But  the 
real  effect  to  be  produced  is  by  creating  a  belief  among 
that  very  large  body  of  men,  that  the  union  with 
England  has  ensured  to  them  the  affection  and  kind- 
ness of  the  British  Government,  Parliament,  and 
people.  Unless  this  be  done,  they  will  still  believe  that 
in  resisting  French  invasion  they  are  fighting  your 
battle  and  not  their  own. 

1  had  no  idea  when  I  took  up  my  pen  of  writing 
to  you  a  political  essay,  and  upon  the  only  one  sub- 
ject, as  I  trust,  in  the  whole  circle  of  political  discus- 
sion, on  which  we  are  not  fully  agreed.  But  really 
this  subject  is  at  times  uppermost  in  my  mind.  I  do 
believe  the  existence  of  the  country  depends  upon 
it,  and  I  am  apt  to  reproach  myself  with  not  doing 
enough  to  endeavour  to  impress  upon  the  public  here 
that  conviction  by  which  I  myself  am  completely 
governed.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  say,  but  it  is 
the  truth,  that  so  long  as  the  King  is  pertinacious,  the 
Government  submissive,  and  the  country  indifferent 
on  this  point,  1  do  not  entertain  any  hopes,  not  any 
at  all,  that  we  can  outlive  the  storm.  And  even  the 
remedy  which  1  think  might  now  be  effectual  is  one 
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of  much  less  efficacy  now,  than  it  would  have  been  if 
sooner  applied,  and  which  the  lapse  of  a  few  months 
more  may  render  as  unavailing  as  I  confidently  think 
every  other  must  prove. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  most  faithfully  and  sincerely 
yours, 

Grenville. 


Mr.  Cooke  to  Lord  Auckland. 

September  20th. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  hope  you  got  a  Gazette  last 
night,  which  I  ordered,  not  having  time  to  write.  I 
enclose  the  Supplement  ;  and  1  trust  that  at  least  you 
will  allow  that  there  never  was  an  expedition*  of  such 
magnitude  so  quickly  got  up,  so  secretly  sent  oiF,  and 
which  was  conducted  from  beginning  to  its  termina- 
tion with  greater  ability  or  success.  I  think  it  does 
Lord  Castlereagh  great  credit.  We  are  now  at  least 
safer  ;  in  particular  Ireland  is  safe. 

1  suppose  you  lament  over  the  disastersf  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  I  thought  failure  impossible,  and  nothing 
but  the  plan  adopted  could  have  produced  it.  It  is 
extremely  mortifying,  for  at  Monte  Video  our  garri- 
son was  living  on  the  best  terms  with  the  Spaniards, 
our  trade  was  increasing  rapidly ;  and  if  we  had 
chosen  to  play  the  game  of  independence,  I  am  con- 
fident we  could  have  placed  all  the  Spanish  provinces 
on  their  legs  without  bloodshed  or  revolutionary  con- 
vulsions. I  never  was  so  hurt.  All  my  fine  projects, 
which  my  brain  had  been  indulging,  gone  for  ever. 

Pray  offer  my  best  compliments  to  Lady  Auck- 
land. 

I  am,  ever  most  truly, 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 

E.  Cooke. 

*  To  Copenhagen.  f  Defeat  of  General  Whitelocke,  July  5th, 
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Mr.  William  Eden  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Boconnoc,  Friday. 

My  dear  Father,  —  Since  my  last  we  have  been  to 
the  Ultima  Thule.  On  Monday  we  returned  to  Sir 
"W.  Lemon's,  and  on  Tuesday  arrived  here,  where  we 
have  passed  three  very  pleasant  days. 

This  is  really  a  fine  place,  with  an  extensive  park, 
and  extremely  well  wooded,  which  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Many  people  enjoy  their  country  houses,  but  Lord 
Grenville's  attachment  to  Boconnoc  surpasses  any- 
thing I  have  yet  seen.  He  gets  up  between  six  and 
seven,  is  out  almost  the  whole  of  the  day  in  his  plan- 
tations, dines  at  three  exactly,  and  in  the  evening 
reads  or  plays  at  chess.  Politics  are  no  more  alluded 
to  in  conversation  than  astrology.  The  letters  and 
newspapers  arrive  at  Lostwithiel  at  twelve,  and  are 
not  brought  here  till  eight  in  the  evening — by  parti- 
cular desire,  that  they  may  not  interfere  with  the 
amusements  of  the  day.  Nobody  is  here  but  M. 
Fagel  and  one  of  Lord  Fortescue's  sons.  Mr.  Gren- 
ville is  expected  soon.  We  depart  to-morrow  for 
Plymouth,  from  which  place  we  shall  proceed  to  Sir 
L.  Palk's,  where  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  direct 
your  next  letters. 

I  showed  Lord  Grenville  your  letter  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning, and  also  Lord  Holland's,  and  he  entirely  ap- 
proved of  both.  He  said  he  could  not  conceive  how 
we  could  assert  a  right  to  search  any  neutral  vessels 
except  merchant  vessels ;  and  with  regard  to  Can- 
ning's design  (if  he  entertains  one)  of  picking  a  hole 
in  your  negotiation,  thought  it  entirely  of  a  piece 
with  the  attacks  to  be  expected  from  him  and  his 
colleagues. 

We  have  this  moment  heard  of  the  capture  of 
Copenhagen,  and  of  fifteen  sail  of  the  line — quod 
felix  faustumque  sit.  Lord  Grenville  read  it  out, 
without  a  syllable  of  remark. 
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Pray    remember    me    most   affectionately    to   my 
mother,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  father, 

Your  dutiful  son, 

W.  F.  Eden. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Boconnoc,  October  2nd,  1807. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  will  keep  Garlike's*  letter,  to  be 
returned  to  you  with  the  others  when  we  meet.  Since 
you  wrote  you  will  have  seen  the  declaration  respect- 
ing the  Danish  business,  which  contains,  of  course, 
the  grounds  on  which  that  measure  is  to  be  rested. 
The  impression  of  my  own  mind  at  present  is  that 
there  are  not  wanting  fair  arguments  to  support  the 
justice  of  the  measure,  supposing  its  utility  can  be 
made  out.  There  is,  however,  one  diabolical  prin- 
ciple more  than  insinuated  in  the  declaration,  that 
this  country  has  reason  to  be  weary  of  its  scrupuloics 
forbearance,  which  places  her  in  so  disadvantageous  a 
situation,  when  contrasted  with  Bonaparte's  injustice 
and  violence,  and  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  fight  our 
enemy  with  his  own  poisoned  weapons.  A  most 
horrible  position,  and  the  worse  for  being  so  well 
accommodated  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude. 

Yours,  &c. 

Grenville. 

P.S.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  Whitelocke  is  to  be 
tried.  I  have  always  detested  that  wretched  system 
of  compromise  between  Government  and  its  officers, 
by  which  they  are  mutually  to  defend  each  other  in 
all  cases  and  against  all  attacks,  right  or  wrong.  This 
was  Lord  Melville's  course,  and  it  has  done  infinite 
mischief  to  the  service. 


*  Minister  in  Denmark  ;  he  was  removed  for  stating  that  the  Danes 
were  not  making  naval  preparations. —  Grenville  Correspondence,  vol.  iii. 
p.  201. 
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Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Boconnoc,  October  24th,  1807. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  am  very  happy  that  Yansittart 
declined  a  negotiation*  so  little  promising  as  that 
confided  to  G.  Rose.f  The  course  which  you  state 
was  certainly  that  which  common  sense  would  have 
pointed  out.  The  contrivance  of  introducing  a  dis- 
claimer of  the  right  to  search  ships  of  war  into  a 
proclamation  for  recalling  seamen  is  as  undignified  as 
it  is  foolish. 

Lady  Grenville  hopes  to  be  allowed  to  supply  you 
with  some  rhododendrons,  but  their  arrival  must  be 
deferred  till  we  reach  Dropmore,  as  so  important  a 
trust  cannot  be  confided  to  any  one  else  in  her  ab- 
sence. I  shall  leave  this  place  most  unwillingly,  but 
I  fear  I  cannot  stay  beyond  the  first  or  second  week 
in  next  month. 

Ever,  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 


Mr.  Monroe  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Portsmouth,  November  3rd,  1807. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  It  was  much  the  desire 
of  my  family  and  of  myself  to  have  taken  leave  of 
your  Lordship  and  of  Lady  Auckland  at  Eden  Farm, 
before  we  left  England,  but  it  was  impossible  to  do 
it.  You  have  both  travelled  much,  and  know  the 
fatigue  and  embarrassment  incident  to  such  a  move- 
ment, and  will  make  an  allowance  for  us.  We  beg 
you  to  be  assured  that  we  had  you  in  mind  when  we 
left  London,  and  that  the  mere  form  of  bidding  you 
an  affectionate  adieu,  was  the  only  circumstance  of 
which  you  had  a  right  to  complain. 

The  business  in  which  I  have  been  lately  engaged 

*  With  the  American  government.  f  Mr.  George  Henry  Rose. 
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with  Mr.  Canning,  is  transferred  to  the  United 
States.  That  measure  was  adopted  in  consequence 
of  our  not  being  able  to  agree  in  it.  It  furnishes 
me  an  opportunity  to  return  home,  which,  you  will 
know,  I  have  long  desired.  I  arrived  here  yesterday, 
and  expect  to  sail  as  soon  as  the  wind  will  allow  me. 
At  present,  it  is  quite  unfavourable.  Our  ship  and 
accommodations  are  good,  so  that  we  have  as  fair  a 
prospect  of  a  good  voyage,  as  the  advanced  season 
can  afford.  I  could  not,  however,  sail,  without 
recalling  to  mind  the  very  friendly  intercourse  which 
took  place  between  us  in  the  late  negotiation,  and  the 
honourable  and  confidential  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted  by  Lord  Holland  and  yourself,  to  which  I 
shall  always  do  justice. 

Mrs.  Monroe  and  my  daughter  desire  their  best 
regards  to  be  presented  to  Lady  Auckland,  and  I 
beg  you  to  be  assured  of  the  great  respect  and  esteem 
with  which  I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

Jas.  Monroe. 

P.S.  Be  so  good  as  to  remember  me  to  your  son, 
Mr.  Eden. 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 


The  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs.  Clarke.  —  Mr.  Ponsonby  appointed 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  —  The  Walcheren  Expedition.  —  Quarrel 
between  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh. —  Resignation  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland. — Mr.  Perceval  writes  to  Lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville  respecting  the  Formation  of  a  new  Ministry. — Lord  Grenville 
comes  up  to  town. — Lord  Grey  declines  the  proposal,  and  remains  in 
the  Country.  —  Lord  Auckland  modifies  his  opinions  on  the  Catholic 
Question. — Contest  at  Oxford. — Lord  Grenville  s  success. — The  King's 
opinion  of  Lord  Grenville. — Lord  Eldon  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
—  Disappearance  of  William  Eden.  —  Lord  Auckland's  affliction. — 
Ministers  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


Lord  Grey  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Howick,  February  9th,  1809. 

My  dear  Lord, — What  a  disgusting  scene  has  been 
opened  by  this  accusation  of  the  Duke  of  York !  I 
am  very  sorry  it  was  not  immediately  and  publicly 
disclaimed  by  opposition.  It  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  anything  more  can  be  imputable  to  the  Duke, 
than  might  have  happened  to  any  man  who  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  keep  a  mistress.  It  is  shocking  to 
see  the  time  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  occupied  by  such  matters  at  the 
present  moment. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  ever  yours  most  truly, 

GrREY. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dropmore,  March  31st,  1809. 

My  dear  Lord, — Your  Spanish  news  was  too  good 
to  be  true.  I  heard  it  from  other  quarters ;  but  ex- 
perience would  have  taught  me  to  suspend  my  belief. 
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What  you  will  see  of  the  Westminster  Hall  *  lan- 
guage will  certainly  lead  you  to  feel  pleasure  in  learn- 
ing that,  on  a  full  explanation  which  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Henry  Petty  have  separately  had  with  Whit- 
bread,  it  has  been  distinctly  understood  that  their 
party-connection  with  him  is  at  an  end. 

This  separation  has,  as  you  well  know,  existed  in 
fact  from  the  very  moment  the  last  Government  was 
formed  ;  but  it  is  useful  to  have  it  at  last  explained, 
and  avowed  that  the  fact  is  so. 

The  storm  is  gathering  round  us  within  and  with- 
out ;  and,  instead  of  having  a  man  like  Pitt  to  defend 
us,  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  people  who  neither 
know  what  they  mean,  nor  if  they  did,  have  either 
talent  or  spirit  to  pursue  it. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dropmore,  April  1st,  1809. 

My  dear  Lord, —  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the 
course  of  what  is  called  opposition  f  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  long  required  a  remedy,  but  that  is 
not  so  easy  to  be  found.  What  has  now  happened 
will  do  something,  and  the  Westminster  Hall  speeches 
may  do  a  great  deal  more.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
while  we  are  disputing  whether  the  ship  be  well 
steered  or  not,  others  are  at  work  to  destroy  its 
whole  frame;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  resist  the 
blunders  of  the  pilots,  without  assisting  the  mutinous 
part  of  its  crew. 

I  am  disposed  to  think  that  you  should  on  the  first 
day  after  the  recess,  move  to  summon  the  House 
for  a  motion  for  an  address  to  rescind  the  orders  in 
Council,  on  the  new  ground  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Embargo.    If  then  they  tell  you  that  the  orders  in 

*  Mr.  Whitbread,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  Major  Wardle  Lad  been 
using  strong  language  respecting  the  Duke  of  York, 
f  Mr.  George  Fonsonby  was  appointed  leader. 
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Council  will  be  rescinded,  so  much  the  better  ;  if  not, 
we  shall  have  a  fresh  opportunity  to  protest  against 
the  folly  of  a  war  with  America,  whether  that  war  be 
commercial,  naval,  or  military. 

Can  you  contrive  to  remind  Lord  Sidmouth  of 
the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  proxy  for  the  Spanish 
question?  I  think  we  could  contrive  that  it  should 
be  given  if  we  had  it. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 


Mr.  Hatsell  to  Lord  Auckland. 

M.  Park,  Saturday,  August  24th. 

My  dear  Lord, — Lord  Barrington*  was  a  wise 
man  in  his  generation,  and  he  often  advised  me  to 
hold  no  land  !  I  said,  "  But  a  garden,  my  lord,  and 
perhaps  a  field  for  a  cow."  "  No  !  no  garden  !  no 
field  ;"  and  the  fact  was,  that  he  let  out  his  fields  and 
his  gardens  quite  up  to  the  doors  of  his  house. 

He,  therefore,  never  suffered  from  storms  of  rain 
or  hailstones,  though  as  large  as  pigeon's  eggs.  Was 
this  wise  ?f     Or  was  it  not  ? 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours,  faithfully, 

J.  Hatsell. 

It  is  rather  odd  that,  some  hours  after  I  had 
finished  my  letter,  in  reading  in  the  first  book  of 
"  Cicero  de  Ofiiciis,"  I  found  the  following  passage : — 
he  is  speaking  of  building  great  houses,  which,  in  a 
republic  Cicero  recommends  as  one  means  of  courting 

*  The  late  War  Minister. 

f  Many  of  the  other  friends  of  Lord  Auckland  had  been  so  much 
pleased  with  his  farm,  that  they  also  became  agriculturists.  Mr.  Hatsell, 
after  much  inquiry  into  the  "  Profits  of  Farming,"  persuaded  himself, 
in  spite  of  Lord  Barrington's  advice,  that  he  might  find  it  an  inexpensive 
amusement.  He  therefore  took  a  farm,  and  engaged  a  bailiff,  "one 
Humphries,"  who  was  always  prophesying  rain  when  it  was  not  wanted ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  a  balance-sheet  of  a  most  alarming  character  from 
Humphries  which  led  to  this  inquiry. 
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the  support  of  the  vulgar ;  but  he  adds,  "  Non  domo 
dominus,  sed  domino  domus  honestanda  est."  These 
words  put  me  in  mind  of  an  epigram  written  by  a 
Frenchman  on  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV. : — 

"  Non  orbis  gentem,  non  urbem  gens  habet  ulla, 
Urbsve  domum,  dominum  nee  domus  ulla  parem." 

The  writer  offered  a  bet  of  a  crown  that  the  English 
language  could  not  express  this  thought  in  so  few 
words  ;  on  which,  an  Englishman  wrote : — 

"  The  world  such  Nation  has  not,  nation  town, 
Town  house,  house  lord,  — give  me  the  crown!" 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Boconnoc,  Sept.  19th,  1809. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  am  in  your  debt  for  one  or  two 
letters ;  but  what  can  I  send  you  from  hence  but 
unavailing  lamentations  on  the  desperate  folly  of 
which  we  are  now  feeling  a  part  only  of  the  evil 
consequences,  for  much,  assuredly,  still  remains 
behind  ? 

I  am  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  these  ministerial 
changes  *,  and  all  I  desire  is  to  remain  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  all  that  belongs  to  them. 

Lord  Chatham,  I  hear,  abuses  Lord  Castlereagh. 
I  suppose  the  latter  returns  the  compliment ;  and  how 
it  happens  that  they  are  both  kicked  out  together  I 
know  not,  nor,  to  say  the  truth,  do  I  think  it  very 
interesting.  I  see  no  chance  that  any  of  these  changes 
will  infuse  into  the  Government  more  moderation  and 
prudence,  which  is  all  we  have  to  found  any  hopes 
upon. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 


The  resignation  of  Lord  Castlereagh. 
VOL.    IV.  Y 
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Mr.  Cooke  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Secret.)  Downing  Street,  Sept.  25th. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  have  not  been  lately  much  in  a 
state  for  writing.  What  has  passed  here  is  very 
melancholy.  You  will  not  believe  that  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  was  virtually  turned  out  of  office  above  three 
months  ago,  on  Mr.  Canning's  demand,  and  that, 
being  kept  in  a  state  of  profound  ignorance,  he  was 
allowed  to  bring  forward  the  whole  measures  of  the 
campaign,  with  the  full  persuasion  of  the  unanimous 
support  of  his  colleagues;  and  that  it  was  only  when 
it  was  announced  that  the  expedition  had  failed  by 
Lord  Chatham's*  not  proceeding  to  Antwerp,  that 
he  was,  for  the  first  time,  informed,  not  only  that  he 
was  to  be  removed  from  office,  but  that  his  removal, 
and  Lord  Wellesley's  succession  to  him,  had  been 
arranged  and  positively  promised  for  three  months 
before,  and  that  he  had  been  the  dupe  and  victim  of 
Mr.  Canning's  ambition,  whilst  he  had  been  daily 
receiving  marks  of  his  confidence.  This  is  not 
credible  in  a  Christian  country.  All  has  been  con- 
fusion ever  since,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  has  been 
forced  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  personal  in- 
dignity. 

I  hear  there  is  a  negotiation  going  forward  —  that 
is,  opened — with  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville,  for 
a  broad  basis.  Certain  I  am  we  want  a  strong 
Government.  You  will  not  believe  that  all  which 
has  happened  has  been  from  Canning's  monkey  tricks 
to  make  himself  premier.  It  is  very  bad  ;  but  I  have 
no  fear  of  the  country,  though  I  think  it  fated  that 
Bonaparte  should  last  for  some  time  in  his  career. 

Believe  me  ever  most  truly  and  most  faithfully  yours, 

E.  Cooke. 


*  The  appointment  of  Lord  Chatham  was  indefensible.  "An  officer 
on  the  staff  said  he  should  not  have  known  the  existence  of  a  commander- 
in-chief,  had  he  not  seen  in  a  garden  at  Batz  two  turtles  sprawling  on 
their  backs.  He  was  never  visible  till  two  o'clock." — Court  and  Cabinets 
of  George  III.,  vol.  iv.  p.  356. 
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Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Private.)  Boconnoc,  Sept.  25th,  1809. 

My  clear  Lord, — Soon  after  you  receive  this  I  shall 
be  in  town,  upon  no  very  wise  errand. 

The  cabinet,  as  you  will  have  seen,  is  broken  to 
pieces,  and  the  Rump  has  judged  it  useful  to  advise 
the  King  to  authorise  Perceval  to  write  to  Grey  and 
me,  to  say  that  he,  with  Lord  Liverpool,  is  authorised 
by  his  Majesty  to  communicate  with  us,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  an  extended  and  combined  adminis- 
tration, and  to  desire  that  we  will  come  to  town  for 
this  purpose.  If  I  had  refused  to  come,  I  should 
have  been  accused  of  flying  in  the  King's  face,  and 
refusing  to  obey  his  commands.  I  have,  therefore, 
written  to  say  that,  in  obedience  to  his  Majesty's 
commands,  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  coming  to  town, 
and  deferring  till  then  all  observations  on  the  rest 
of  the  letter. 

I  believe  no  reasonable  person  will  think  that  Grey 
or  I  can  consent  to  treat  with  these  people  as  an  ex- 
isting Government,  and  to  submit  to  the  King  through 
them  our  views  of  men  and  measures.  But  no  doubt 
they  mean  to  ground  on  our  refusal  an  appeal  to  the 
passions  of  the  people.  I  heartily  wish  they  would 
leave  me  quiet.  I  want  to  mix  in  none  of  their 
intrigues;  nor  have  I  any  ambition  to  take  upon 
myself  the  consequences  of  all  the  mischief  they  have 
done. 

I  expect  to  be  in  town  on  Friday  morning.  When 
you  can,  pray  call  upon  me. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 


Lord  Carlisle  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Trentham,  Sept.  26th,  1809. 

Dear  Lord  Auckland,- -I  wished,   in  my  passage 
through  London  the  other  day,  to  have  found  an  hour 
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to  have  come  to  Eden  Farm,  and  have  had  a  little 
talk  with  you  in  this  strange  position  of  things.  In 
common  times  the  failure  of  such  an  expedition,  at  the 
expense  of  ten  millions ;  two  cabinet  ministers  fighting 
a  duel  * ;  not  one  character  capable  of  directing  the 
whole,  but  each  acting  separately  by  himself;  each 
circumstance  sufficient  to  work  the  destruction  of  any 
administration :  yet  in  these  uncommon  times  I  am 
prepared  to  see  this  Government  struggle  long  for 
life,  while  a  certain  great  personage  holds  hartshorn 
under  its  nose,  and  declares  it  not  to  be  dead  as  long 
as  it  shows  the  smallest  pulse  and  motion. 

Accident  brought  to  my  knowledge  a  fact  which 
sufficiently  proves  how  near  to  his  heart  is  this  desire 
of  retaining  these  people  at  any  rate.  I  will  tell  it 
you  when  we  meet ;  it  is  not  quite  right  stuff  for  a 
letter.  If  the  Duke  of  Portland  sinks,  the  partiality 
is  not  so  great  for  the  others  as  the  dislike  to  some  of 
our  friends.  What  will  happen  is  difficult  to  guess. 
The  theatrical  f  polemics  occupy  the  public  more  than 
any  probable  change  of  ministers  ;  these  will  profit 
of  this  tub  for  the  whale.  Why  should  Canning  give 
way  if  Lord  Castlereagh  retires  ?  But  I  am,  perhaps, 
discussing  topics  completely  decided  upon.  Give  my 
blindness  a  ray  of  light,  and  be  so  good  as  to  direct 
to  me  at  Castle  Howard. 

Sickness,  I  trust,  has  departed  from  your  house. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  to  be  ever  yours, 

Carlisle. 


Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Nocton,  Sept.  27th,  1809. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday ;  for,  although  I  had 
little  doubt,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  "  Courier  " 

*  On  the  21st  of  September.  f  The  O.  P.  rows. 
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announced  the  intelligence,  that  Lords  Grenville  and 
Grey  had  been  sent  for,  at  this  distance  to  be  relieved 
from  all  conjecture  was  highly  satisfactory. 

I  have  also  received  from  another  quarter  the  copy 
of  the  correspondence  to  which  you  allude ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  never  happened  to  me  to  become  acquainted 
with  any  transaction,  in  which  men  pretending  to 
character  were  concerned,  that  betrayed  so  much 
baseness  and  perfidy. 

If  Lord  Castlereagh  had  not  been  quitting  the  War 
Department,  I  .think  he  must  have  carried  his  hos- 
tilities into  other  quarters.  Lord  Sidmouth  wrote  to 
me  on  his  arrival  at  Richmond  Park  on  Monday  even- 
ing. He  had  seen  nobody,  and  knew  nothing  but 
what  he  had  collected  from  the  newspapers.  As  far 
as  I  can  judge  from  his  letter,  he  will  be  disposed  to 
pursue  whatever  line  may  appear  to  him  the  best 
calculated  to  assist  in  getting  the  country  out  of  the 
tremendous  difficulties  with  which  it  is  surrounded ; 
but  he  was  too  much  in  the  dark  to  deal  in  anything 
but  generals. 

My  earnest  wish,  both  from  public  and  private  con- 
siderations, is  that  we  may  all  act  together. 

Ever  yours  affectionately, 

Buckinghamshire. 


Lord  Grey  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Howick,  Sept.  29th,  1809. 

My  dear  Lord, —  I  have  to  thank  you  for  j^our  two 
obliging  letters  of  the  24th  and  26th. 

You  probably  will  have  heard  before  this  reaches 
you  that  I  have  rejected  the  proposition  made  to  me, 
which  you  seem  indeed  to  have  anticipated  by  a  pas- 
sage in  your  last  letter.  It  remains,  therefore,  only 
for  me  to  tell  you  what  the  proposition  was. 

The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Perceval,  and  stated  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  l)uke  of  Portland  having 
signified  his  intention  of  retiring  from  office,  the  King 
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had  authorised  him,  in  conjunction  witli  Lord  Liver- 
pool, to  communicate  with  Lord  Grenville  and  myself 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  combined  administration. 
It  stated  that  a  similar  communication  had  been  made 
to  Lord  Grenville,  expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  go 
to  town,  and  concluded  by  informing  me  that  Castle- 
reagh  and  Canning  had  also  declared  their  intention 
of  resigning  their  offices. 

Such  a  proposition  seemed  to  me  to  require  little 
or  no  deliberation.  It  cannot  be  the  wish  of  any 
man,  who  is  not  hurried  away  by  a  blind  ambition,  to 
take  a  share  in  the  Government  under  circumstances 
like  the  present.  But  a  sense  of  duty  might  compel 
me  to  incur  that  risk,  if  a  fair  hope  were  presented  to 
me  of  rendering  my  services  useful  to  the  country. 
Such  a  hope  did  not  offer  itself  to  me  in  the  proposed 
junction  with  men  who  came  into  office  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  present  ministry,  who  have  since  brought 
such  a  succession  of  calamities  on  the  country,  and 
who  now  stand  chargeable  with  these  consequences  of 
their  misconduct. 

I  therefore  immediately  re-despatched  the  messen- 
ger with  an  answer,  stating  that  if  the  King  had 
signified  that  he  had  any  commands  to  me  personally, 
I  should  immediately  have  obeyed  the  call ;  but  that, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  me  to  communicate  with  the 
present  ministers,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  com- 
bined administration  with  them,  I  found  myself  obliged 
to  declare  at  once  that  such  an  union  was,  with  re- 
spect to  me,  impossible;  and  that,  this  being  my  deter- 
mination, my  appearance  in  London  could  answer  no 
useful  purpose,  and  might,  possibly,  at  a  moment  like 
the  present,  be  attended  with  some  inconvenience. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  answer  which  I  have 
sent,  with  the  omission  only  of  those  general  forms  of 
respect  to  the  King  which  I  was  anxious  to  express 
in  the  strongest  way.  Tierney  has  copies  both  of 
Perceval's  letter  and  mine,  and  if  you  see  him  you 
may  ask  him  to  show  them  to  you. 

1  hope  you  will  think  what  I  have  done  right,  both 
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in  form  and  in  substance.  The  only  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  is  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  not  going  to 
town.  But  when  I  was  desired  to  do  so  only  for  the 
purpose  of  treating  on  an  inadmissible  basis,  I  thought 
I  could  not  show  my  regard  for  the  real  interests  of 
the  King's  service  more  strongly  than  by  declining  to 
take  a  step  which  could  only  tend  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  false  hopes  and  speculations,  and  might  be 
extremely  injurious  if  it  delayed  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  forming  a  settled  Government,  which  is  so 
essentially  necessary  in  a  crisis  of  unexampled  danger 
to  the  public  safety. 

The  paper  marked  "secret,"  which  you  were  so 
good  as  to  enclose  in  your  last  letter,  confirms  the 
accounts  I  had  before  received  of  the  real  cause  of 
the  late  duel.  For  once  Castlereagh  appears  to  me 
to  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  the  best  of  the 
case.  It  is  impossible  to  defend  Canning's  conduct, 
either  in  a  public  or  a  private  view.  What  is  to  be 
said  of  his  sense  of  duty  if  he  could,  in  the  most  active 
season  of  the  most  extensive  military  operations  in 
which  the  country  ever  was  engaged,  permit  a  minister 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department  whom 
he  had  proscribed  as  unfit  for  his  situation  ?  Or 
what  of  his  fairness  as  a  man  if,  having  so  proscribed 
his  colleague  in  office,  he  so  conducted  himself  as  to 
give  him  no  reason  to  suspect  it  ?  His  pretension  to 
occupy  the  post  of  Mr.  Pitt  seems  modest  enough  ! 

I  hope  now  that  no  further  proposals  will  be  made 
to  me,  and  that  I  shall  be  permitted  to  remain,  as  the 
"  Courier "  some  time  ago  promised  me,  undisturbed 
in  my  retirement. 

I  beg  to  be  very  kindly  remembered  to  Mr.  Eden, 
if  he  is  with  you,  and  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

Ever  yours  most  truly, 

Gkey. 


P.S.  I  have  not  heard  from  Lord  Grenville  for  some 
time,  but  1  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  his  answer 
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will  be  materially  different  from  mine  ;  though,  as  he 
is  a  better  judge  of  these  matters,  he  may  in  the 
manner  not  pursue  exactly  the  same  line. 

Lord  Bulkeley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Bamhill,  Oct.  3rd,  1809. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  thank  you  very  kindly  for  your 
letter  and  the  enclosure,  the  whole  of  which  has  ended 
just  as  I  expected  it  would.  I  am,  however,  very 
glad  Lord  Grenville  came  to  town,  and  did  not  stay 
at  Boconnoc,  as  Lord  Grey  did  in  the  North  ;  and  I 
am  likewise  very  glad  Lord  Grenville  sent  the  answer 
he  did  to  the  proposition,  which,  had  he  accepted, 
would  have  ruined  him  completely  in  the  public 
estimation,  having  already  suffered  so  much  from  his 
former  coalition.  The  end  of  all  this  must  be,  I 
should  think,  the  recall  of  Canning  *,  on  almost  any 
terms,  or  the  total  stand-still  of  Government;  for  the 
King  will  hold  out  to  the  last  before  he  would  give 
carte  blanche  to  Lord  Grenville. 

I  am  sorry  at  such  a  moment  the  King  should 
hesitate  on  the  right  course  to  pursue,  for  it  is  the 
only  chance  the  country  has  for  salvation ;  but  I  own 
I  despair  of  the  King's  discontinuing  a  little  game 
which  he  has  ever  been  too  fond  of,  and  which  has 
done  such  incalculable  mischief.  His  popularity  is 
very  great,  for  the  mass  of  people  look  up  to  his  good 
moral  character,  and  to  his  age,  and  to  a  comparison 
with  his  sons  ;  and  they  don't  know  what  we  know, 
all  the  little  tricks  he  ha"s  done,  and  can  play,  to  keep 
up  and  preserve  his  own  system  of  governing  by  the 
"  divide  ~et  impera."  I  fear  I  write  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense,  but  what  can  be  expected  from  a  country 
gentleman  "  over  the  hills  and  far  away "  ?  Lord 
Grenville  has  been  so  good  as  to  write  to  me,  which 
I  have  answered :  "  Bogy  for  ever !  "  I  am  very  glad 
Lord  Grenville  settles  at.  Dropmore,  and  I  hope  you 
will  see  him  often. 

*  Lord  Wellesley  succeeded  Canning  us  Foreign  Secretary. 
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Should  anything  occur  to  you  worthy  of  my  being 
informed  of,  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  it.  I  promise  you  I  never  quote  your  name,  and 
if  you  wish  your  letters  returned  they  shall  be  so. 
Pray  remember  us  kindly  to  Lady  Auckland  and 
your  family,  and  to  Mrs.  Moore  when  you  see  her, 
and  Mrs.  Shafto. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  with  much  regard,  your 
faithful  servant, 

Warren  Bulkeley. 

P.S.  Were  you  not  sorry  for  the  death  of  Henry 

Neville  ?      I   hope   Lady  Hay  has  got   some 

younger  gentleman  to  walk  with  her  from  Mrs. 
Moore's  than  I  was. 

I  hope  Lord  Grenville  has  no  old  latent  weakness 
for  the  Wellesleys :  no  Irishmen  are  ever  safe  for  a 
long  run;  they  may  flash  for  a  moment. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland, 

Dropmore,  Oct.  13th,  1809. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you 
feel  more  favourably  disposed  to  the  great  question 
respecting  Ireland.  Mere  feelings' of  gratitude  I  do 
not  count  upon  more  than  you  do  ;  but  this  measure 
would  open  a  road  for  numerous  means  of  connecting 
•that  people  with  its  Government,  all  of  which  are 
now  closed  to  us.  With  the  extreme  importance 
which  I  attach  to  the  question,  it  would  have  been  a 
breach  of  that  plain  dealing  which  I  wish  always  to 
observe,  if  I  had  not  adverted  to  that  matter  in  my 
answer,  forming  as  it  does  the  principal  and,  as  I 
believe,  insuperable  obstacle  to  my  again  holding  any 
official  situation.  To  have  kept  it  quite  out  of  sight 
would  have  been  to  deceive  friends,  enemies,  and  the 
public.  1  was  prepared  for  the  use  which  would  be 
made  of  it,  and  am  truly  indifferent  to  it. 

1  have  heard  nothing  from  Canning  in  the  way  of 
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junction,  nor  do  I  feel  it  possible  by  any  political 
compromise  to  seal  my  own  mouth  up  on  the  subject 
of  Antwerp,  Spain,  and  America,  from  which,  es- 
pecially from  the  latter,  Canning  cannot  extricate 
himself. 

As  to  bringing  forward  or  keeping  back  the  Irish 
Catholic  question,  that  no  more  depends  upon  me 
than  to  keep  the  wind  in  any  quarter  that  I  should 
prefer. 

Grenville. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dropmore,  Oct.  18th,  1809. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  We  shall  have  great  pleasure  in 
receiving  you  here  at  the  time  you  mention.  I  will 
write  to  Tierney  to  ask  him  to  meet  you  here.  The 
enclosure  you  had  the  goodness  to  send  me  is  very  in- 
teresting, and  affords  much  ground  for  speculating  on 
what  is  likely  to  arise  out  of  this  chaos. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  is  given  over ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  I  find  by  an  extract  I  had  communicated  to 
me  this  morning  of  a  private  letter,  certainly  not 
meant  for  my  perusal,  that  my  succeeding  him  at 
Oxford  is  still  considered  there  as  not  out  of  the 
question. 

There  are  many  considerations  which  lead  me  to 
attach  to  such  an  object  more  than  perhaps  its  real 
value,  though  I  have  not  sacrificed  to  that,  any  more 
than  to  much  more  important  interests,  the  deep- 
rooted  opinions  I  entertain  on  certain  measures  not 
very  agreeable  (as  I  well  know)  to  that  learned 
body. 

1  do  not  yet  know  whether  my  friends  will  think  it 
prudent  that  I  should  let  my  name  be  brought  for- 
ward on  this  occasion ;  but  if  I  did,  it  would  be  of 
real  political  importance  that  I  should  not  be  de- 
feated, or  at  least  not  in  any  marked  manner. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  preserved  much 
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of  Oxford  connection,  but  I  do  know  that  on  this,  as 
on  all  other  subjects,  your  activity  and  judgment 
would  be  invaluable. 

When  I  hear  more  I  will  let  you  know  it ;  perhaps 
that  will  not  be  till  we  meet. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 

P.S.  I  imagine  the  House  of  Blenheim  would  still 
have  its  weight  at  Oxford  ;  though  not  what,  under 
other  circumstances,  it  might  have  been. 


Lord  Grey  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Howick,  Oct.  25th,  1809. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
very  kind  letters  of  the  10th  and  19th  Oct.,  and  for 
the  finance  statement  which  you  sent  on  the  15th. 

It  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  find  that  you 
approved  of  the  decision  taken  by  Lord  Grenville 
and  myself  with  respect  to  the  proposition  made  to 
us  by  Mr.  Perceval.  I  have,  indeed,  had  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  it  universally  approved  by  our 
friends,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  even  amongst 
those  who  do  not  profess  to  be  so,  it  has  been  very 
generally  felt  that  such  a  proposal  could  admit  of  no 
other  result. 

My  opinion  was,  from  the  beginning,  that  upon  the 
failure  of  this  overture  the  remnant  of  the  ministry 
would  find  themselves  compelled,  both  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed,  and  by  the  in- 
stances of  the  King,  to  try  some  other  arrangement, 
however  unpromising  the  means  of  forming  or  sup- 
porting it  might  appear.  But,  I  confess,  I  had  no  idea 
that  they  could  submit  to  the  degradation  of  continu- 
ing to  solicit  for  so  long  a  time,  without  success, 
persons  to  occupy  the  vacant  places,  or  that  they 
could  have  the  courage  or  the  wickedness  —  which 
should  wc  call  it?  —  to  keep  the  Government  at  such 
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a  crisis  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  has  been  for  so 
many  weeks.  How  long  the  country  will  suffer  it- 
self to  be  made  the  sport  of  these  vile  intrigues, 
I  will  not  pretend  to  determine ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
things  cannot  go  on  much  longer  in  their  present 
course,  without  certain  ruin. 

The  information  you  have  been  so  good  as  to  com- 
municate to  me  confidentially — and  you  may  depend 
on  my  strictly  regarding  it  as  being  given  under 
that  sanction — is  very  interesting.  I  had  heard  that 
a  proposal  had  been  made  to  Bragge  and  Hobhouse, 
even  before  the  overture  to  Lord  Grenville  and  me, 
but  your  account  must  be  the  most  correct;  and  as  it 
is,  it  is  extraordinary  enough  that  such  an  attempt 
should  have  been  made  through  Lord  Sidmouth, 
without,  as  I  understand  you,  any  desire  being  ex- 
pressed that  he  should  take  a  part  in  the  Government 
himself. 

The  folly  of  the  belief  expressed  in  many  of  the 
papers,  of  a  renewal  of  the  Austrian  war,  appeared  to 
me  as  great  as  the  absurdity  of  wishing  it ;  for  what 
consequence  could  have  resulted  from  it  but  that  of  a 
more  complete  destruction  of  that  power,  of  which 
we  must  now  say,  unfortunately  with  more  truth 
than  Burke  said  of  the  French  at  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  olim  hello  Jloruisse  audivimus.  The 
result  has  been  such  as  all  reasonable  men  must  have 
expected ;  and  when  the  terms  of  the  arrangement, 
which  has  been  so  long  depending,  are  known,  I  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be  found  that  Bonaparte  has  taken 
care  to  secure  himself  completely  from  being  inter- 
rupted in  his  schemes  against  this  country  by  any 
power  on  the  continent.  It  really  makes  one 
shudder  to  think  in  what  a  state  we  are  now  to 
meet  the  storm  that  is  collecting  round  us  from 
all  quarters. 

I  certainly  shall  be  in  town  a  week  or  two  before 
the  meeting  of  Parliament.  Sooner  than  that  I  do 
not  see  that  I  can  be  wanted,  and  I  may  as  well 
enjoy  my  comforts  here  as  long  as  I  can. 
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I   am   ever,    with   great  regard,    my   dear   Lord, 
yours  most  truly, 

Grey. 

Mr.  Hatsell  to  Lord  Auckland. 

M.  Park,  Saturday,  Nov.  11th. 

My  dear  Lord, —  I  have  no  objection  to  see  Lord 
Grenville  Chancellor  of  Oxford  University.  On  the 
contrary,  I  shall  be  amused,  and  think  it  but  fair 
that,  whilst  the  Chancellor*  of  one  University  is 
printing  and  publishing  a  mutilated  and  Socinian 
edition  of  the  New  Testament,  tending  to  overturn  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the  country,  the  sister 
Protestant  University  should  elect  a  Chancellor  who 
is  desirous  to  open  the  possession  of  all  offices  to 
Roman  Catholics,  and  every  species  of  sectarians, 
who  have  once,  and  are  full  as  ready  as  ever  to  over- 
turn the  civil  establishment  of  the  nation.  To  me, 
this  is  entertaining,  and  amongst  the  strange  phe- 
nomena of  the  times  ! 

I  am  sorry  to  have  just  finished  reading  Van 
Mildert's  sermons,  as  I  never  met  with  any  work  on 
these  subjects  which  contained  so  much  entertain- 
ment and  instruction.  It  is  a  history  of  infidelity, 
from  Cain  to  Gibbon. 

If  Lord  Carrington  takes  in  "  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine"  (and  if  not,  it  is  worth  your  looking  into, 
when  you  meet  with  it),  you  will  find  a  curious  his- 
torical account  of  the  year  of  jubilee  of  Edward  III., 
which  fully  justifies  the  late  celebration  of  the  25th 
October.  /  am  now  more  than  halfway  through 
my  year  of  jubilee,  as  on  the  10th  of  next  May  I 
shall  have  been  fifty  years  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
within  which  time,  I  suppose,  nine-tenths  of  the  pre- 
sent members  have  been  bom. 

AVe  were  reading  last  night  Izaak  Walton's  life  of 
Sir  Henry  Wotton.  He,  you  know,  had  been  several 
years  a  foreign  minister,  and  engaged  in  much  trouble- 

*  The  Duke  of  Grafton. 
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some  employment.  He  was  appointed  Provost  of 
Eton  College,  and  thus  expresses  himself:  "  After 
a  kind  of  tempestuous  life,  I  have  received  this  ad- 
vantage from  my  God,  that  I  daily  magnify  Him,  for 
this  particular  mercy  to  me,  of  an  exemption  from 
business,  a  quiet  mind,  and  a  liberal  maintenance,  even 
in  this  part  of  my  life,  when  age  and  infirmities  seem 
to  sound  me  a  retreat  from  the  pleasures  of  this 
world,  and  invite  me  to  contemplation,  in  which 
I  have  ever  taken  the  greatest  felicity."  The 
similarity  of  these  sentiments  and  situation  with 
my  own   struck  me  very  much. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  Hatsell. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dropmore,  Dec.  15th,  1809. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  was  waked  this  morning  at  two 
o'clock  (or  rather  called  up,  for  I  was  already  waked 
by  the  most  furious  storm  I  ever  heard),  to  receive 
the  agreeable  intelligence  of  success  *  I  had  nearly 
despaired  of  it,  for  all  my  letters  received  yesterday 
morning  from  Oxford  were  of  the  most  desponding 
sort.  I  immediately  despatched  my  brother's  groom, 
who  was  in  waiting  here,  to  carry  the  news  to  town, 
and  I  begged  him  to  lose  no  time  in  forwarding  to 
you  an  account  which  1  knew  would  be  so  gratifying 
to  you.  It  is  indeed  a  very  great  triumph,  and 
rendered  still  more  gratifying  to  me  by  the  testimonies 
it  has  called  forth  of  a  zeal  and  warmth  of  friendship 
truly  gratifying  to  me. 

We  may  now  begin  to  think  and  talk  of  other 
subjects.  But  while  others  were  doing  so  much  for 
me,  the  least  I  could  do  was  to  devote  my  own  time 
and  thoughts  and  exertions  unbrokenly  to  the  same 
object. 

*  The  numbers  were:  for  Lord  Grenville,  406;  Lord  Eldon,  393  ;  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  238. 
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I  can  hardly  believe  the  report  of  Canning's  return 
to  office.  I  hear  from  good  authority  that  he  is 
dejected  beyond  measure,  and  seems  deeply  sensible 
of  the  unfavourable  impressions  his  conduct  and  still 
more  his  defences  of  it  have  produced. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 
Mr.  George  Eden  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Clifton,  Dec.  17th,  1809. 

My  dear  Father, —  I  very  sincerely  congratulate 
you  upon  our  Oxford  triumph,  which  was  as  complete 
as  possible.  Our  fears  had  grown  to  a  great  pitch, 
and  the  confidence  and  insolence  of  our  opponents 
were  proportionably  high.  All  their  letters  were 
written;  Lord  Eldon's  name  was  put  first;  the  numbers 
only  were  wanted,  and  the  expresses  were  ready  to 
set  off;  a  King's  messenger  was  waiting  to  carry  the 
happy  news  to  Windsor.  Sir  William  Scott  was 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  Convocation  House;  and 
their  only  study  seemed  to  be,  how  their  victory  might 
be  soonest  made  known  to  the  world.  The  candidates 
were  at  first  mentioned  in  their  respective  ranks,  as 
standing  for  the  University,  and  of  course  the  Chan- 
cellor was  named  first,  which  helped  to  confirm  their 
expectations;  but,  when  the  Proctor  went  on  with, 
"  e  quibus  honoratissimus  dominus  Baro  de  Grenville 
suffragia  obtinuit  406,"  there  was  positively  an  hys- 
terical scream  of  joy  and  sorrow  from  the  different 
parties. 

I  was  there  with  the  Dean  *  and  the  two  Miss 
Byngs ;  he  could  not  help  showing  his  joy,  but  they 
were  quite  out  of  their  senses.  I  do  not  think  that 
people  saved  from  a  shipwreck  could  have  been  more 
happy  than  our  whole  party  was.  Mr.  Wickham  had 
a  greater  fright  than  most  of  us.  The  first  messenger 
who  came  to  him  had  only  heard  the  candidates  nomi- 
nated, and  told  him  that  Lord  Eldon  was  elected ;  the 

*  Dr.  Hull. 
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two  next  were  so  much  out  of  breath  that  they  could 
not  speak  a  word,  and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  a 
fourth. 

I  am,  your  very  affectionate  son, 

G.  Eden. 

Lord  Bulkeley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Englefield  Green,  Christmas  Day,  Dec.  25tb,  1809. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  am  so  afraid  lest  some  of  our 
friends  in  the  opposition  should  run  wild  upon  the 
late  triumph  at  Oxford,  and  fancy  that  it  is  and  will 
be  decisive  throughout  the  kingdom  of  a  complete 
change  of  opinion  about  the  Catholic  question,  that, 
knowing  as  I  do  that  you  are  in  Lord  Grenville's 
confidence — and  I  am  very  happy  you  are  so  —  I  do 
beg  and  beseech  of  you  to  take  the  matter  as  it  really 
is,  and  to  represent  to  Lord  Grenville  that  the  people 
of  England  are  not  yet  ripe  for  the  admission  of 
Catholic  emancipation ;  and  that  I  am  sure  half  the 
clergy  who  voted  for  Lord  Grenville  to  be  Chancellor 
of  Oxford,  would  join  again  in  a  "  No  Popery  "  cry, 
provided  the  King  and  Perceval  chose  to  set  it  up 
again  on  a  fresh  dissolution.  I  judge  thoroughly 
from  five  votes  I  sent  to  Lord  Grenville,  who,  all  but 
one,  who  is  a  friend  to  Catholic  emancipation,  would 
have  voted  for  Lord  Eldon  or  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
had  I  requested  them  so  to  do.    ' 

All  I  want  is,  that  the  matter  should  be  considered 
in  its  true  light,  as  a  great  triumph,  which  it  certainly 
is,  in  favour  of  a  persecuted  great  and  good  man  ;  but 
by  no  means  what  the  opposition  papers  and  many 
of  the  opposition  consider  it,  as  conclusive  on  the 
Catholic  emancipation  question.  As  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  talking  or  being  talked  to  by  Lord  Grenville 
on  matters  confidential,  I  take  this  liberty  in  troubling 
your  Lordship,  because  I  am  really  anxious  that  Lord 
Grenville  should  know  the  thing  as  it  is,  and  not  be 
urged  on  out  of  his  depth  on  a  question  which  has 
cost  him  and  his  friends  very  dear,  however  right  he 
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may  have  been  in  the  original  policy  and  principle, 
and  in  the  honesty  with  which  he  adhered  to  an 
opinion  formed  on  the  most  deliberate  reflection  at 
that  time.  I  hear  The  Fountain  Head  is  confounded 
angry  at  the  Oxford  defeat  of  his  favourite,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  very  openly  holds  language  in 
the  streets  of  Windsor,  of  vulgar  abuse  and  threaten- 
ings,  which  would  better  suit  the  combating  Irish 
labourers  of  St.  Giles's.  The  Windsorians  hunt  in  full 
cry  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  so  I  keep  aloof, 
as  they  are  so  very  sore  and  snappish,  and  disagreeable. 

They  are  confounded   sore   at  the  least   joke   or 

inuendo  about  the  Marquis  W s,  menus  plaisirs  ; 

as  the  King  some  little  time  ago  said  of  him  publicly  at 

Windsor,  "  that  he  was,  except  Lord  T ,  the  most 

wicked,  profligate  man  in  his  kingdom."  "Altri  tempi 
altri  cure,"  says  the  old  Italian  proverb. 

Don't  trouble  yourself  to  answer  this  letter,  but  I 
own  I  am  anxious  Lord  Grenville  should  know  the 
real  truth  about  the  state  of  men's  minds;  for,  having 
the  King  so  decidedly  against  him,  it  is  of  conse- 
quence to  him  to  keep  as  well  with  the  public  as  he 
can,  especially  when  the  ministers  have  so  cruelly 
misused  the  country. 

In  short,  if  Lords  Grey  and  Ponsonby  are  not  rea- 
sonable when  the  Parliament  meets,  I  foresee  the 
fatal  consequences  to  Lord  Grenville  and  to  your 
Lordship,  and  to  all  his  friends;  but  in  saying  this  I 
beg  not  to  derogate  from  the  full  merit  of  the  Oxford 
victory,  I  only  say  it  is  not  indicative  of  such  a 
change  in  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  or  the  public 
as  to  induce  Lord  Grenville  to  push  the  Catholic 
question  now,  a  toute  outrance. 

My  dear  Lord,  your  ever  faithful  servant, 

Warren- B  ulkeley. 

Lord  Bulkeley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Englefield  Green,  Sunday  Night,  Jan.  14th,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord, — During  last  Monday  at  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester's,  at  Bagshot  Park,  I  sat.  by  Mr.   Ley- 

VOL.    IV.  z 
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cester,  elder  brother  to  Hugh  Leycester,  M.P.,  the 
Welsh  judge,  a  violent  Percevallian  and  anti-Grenville 
politician,  and  he  told  me,  that,  to  his  positive  know- 
ledge "  the  King  had  said  not  long  ago  that  he  had 
borne  many  indignities,  and  most  disagreeable  things 
during  his  life  with  fortitude,  but  that,  if  Lord  Gren- 
ville  was  again  forced  upon  him,  he  thought  his 
nerves  were  not  equal  to  such  an  endurance."  This 
I  guess  had  been  told  him  by  the  judge,  and  he  had 
it  either  from  Mr.  Perceval  or  Lord  Eldon,  if  it  was  not 
a  fabrication  of  their  own  ;  but  such  as  I  had  it  so  you 
have  it. 

Frequent  meetings  have  been  had  at  Sunninghill, 

near  me  here,  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs. there,  a 

lady  of  a  strange  character,  though  rather  ancient, 
but  a  very  busybody,  an  esprit  remnant  between  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  Lord  Eldon,  which  last 
always  comes  in  a  hack  chaise.  And  these  conferences 
last  two  or  three  or  four  hours ;  and  the  Duke  then  goes 
to  Windsor,    and   Lord   Eldon   sometimes   stays   at 

Mrs. ,  and   sometimes  goes   on   to    Sir  William 

Scott's.  But  why  all  this  mystery  I  cannot  make  out; 
for  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  meeting  at  Windsor 
that  I  know  of,  or  either  or  both  seeing  the  King; 
but  so  it  is,  you  may  be  assured.  My  anxiety  is 
great  that  Lord  Grenville  should  not  be  bit  by  George 
Ponsonby,  or  Grattan,  or  Lord  Holland,  to  run  mad 
again  on  the  Catholic  question;  for,  however  necessary 
or  politic  it  may  be,  still  the  King,  Eldon,  and  Per- 
ceval are  all  mad  and  enthusiastic  on  that  question  ; 
at  least,  they  act  it  for  their  own  purposes,  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  England  go  with  them  ; — unless 
the  King  was  to  change  his  opinion,  and  then,  I  think, 
they  would  change  with  him  ;  and  I  cannot  think  it 
necessary  for  Lord  Grenville  to  pledge  himself  to  go 
all  lengths,  or  an  inch  more  than  he  has  already  done. 
Excuse  all  this;  but  I  now  write  because  I  don't  mean 
to  trouble  you  with  an  answer,  as  I  fix  in  town  on 
Tuesday  for  good,  and  shall  of  course  be  very  busy 
the  three  or  four  first  clays,  and  not  able  to  call  on 
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you;  but  this  I  know,  that,  if  Lord  Grenville  and 
Lord  Grey  reason  with  you,  we  have,  as  a  party, 
a  better  chance  of  doing  right  than  if  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  some  impetuous  rash  men ;  and  we  must, 
if  possible,  get  into  a  good  train  and  save  the  country, 
which,  God  knows,  is  in  most  imminent  peril  from 
the  machinations  of  Bonaparte,  at  home  and  ab- 
road, and  the  councils  of  journeymen,  when  master- 
workmen  are  put  on  the  shelf.  Our  best  regards 
attend  Lady  Auckland  and  yourself,  and  we  hope 
your  daughters  are  recovering. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  your  faithful  servant, 

Warren-Bulkeley. 

P.S.  I  fancy  you  will  see  Perceval  will  grant 
everything  to  Burdett  and  that  party,  as  he  did  last 
year,  with  the  view  of  setting  them  on  Lord  Grenville, 
and  placing  him  between  two  fires  —  the  King  and 
the  mob ;  but  that  won't  do,  if  there  is  good  manage- 
ment, and  Whitbread  persuaded  to  steer  a  right 
course. 

I  hear  the  Oxford  delegates  were  pleased  with  Lord 
Grenville's  speech,  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  hear  of 
some  shy-cocks  in  the  Commons,  to  Perceval's  allures ; 
but  I  want  to  see  them  vote,  and  then  I  can  guess 
better. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Camelford  House,  Jan.  25th,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  deferred  answering  your 
letter  in  the  hope,  which  I  could  not  help  indulging, 
that  something  would  occur  to  relieve  your  mind* 
from  its  present  anxiety  and  distress.  I  can  now 
only  assure  you — for  that  is,  in  such  a  situation,  the 
only  office  of  a  friend — that  it  is  not  possible  to  parti- 
cipate more  sincerely  or  feelingly  than  I  do  in  the 
heavy  affliction  under  which  you  are  labouring,  and 

■  Mr.  William  Eden  had  been  missing  since  Friday,  January  19th. 
His  body  was  found  in  the  Thames,  February  25th. 
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that  nothing  could  give  me  a  greater  pleasure  than  to 
hear — which  I  trust  is  still  not  wholly  to  be  despaired 
of — that  any  part  of  it  was  alleviated  to  you. 

Lady  Grenville,  who  joins  in  these  sentiments,  de- 
sires also  to  express  with  me  our  anxiety  for  Lady 
Auckland. 

Ever,  my  dear  Lord,  most  truly  and  faithfully 
yours, 

Grenville. 


Lady  Glenbervie  to  Lady  Auckland. 

Bath,  January  26th,  1810. 

My  dearest  Eleanor, — I  do  not  know  how  to  write 
to  you,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  it.  You  know  how 
sincerely  and  affectionately  I  have  ever  loved  your 
dear  son.  It  was  impossible  to  do  otherwise  from  the 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  I  had  with  his  un- 
common and  amiable  qualities  ;  and  therefore  you  may 
believe  I  want  comfort  more  than  I  can  give  it.  But 
I  derive  some  in  telling  you  how  deeply  my  heart 
sympathises  in  your  distress ;  and  perhaps  you  may 
feel  some  little  consolation  in  hearing  from  your 
earliest  friend  the  dictates  of  a  real  sorrow,  which  has 
overwhelmed  my  mind  more  than  I  ever  experienced 
before  from  any  event  out  of  my  own  family.  God 
bless  and  support  you. 

Your  most  affectionate, 

K.  A.  Glenbervie. 

P.S.  Do  not  think  of  answering  this  letter.  I 
shall  be  in  London  on  Monday  se'nnight  for  a  few 
days ;  and  if  you  like  to  see  me,  let  one  of  your 
daughters  tell  me  so,  and  I  will  be  with  you  some 
morning  for  an  hour  or  two. 
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Lord  Auckland  to  Lord  Chichester. 

Eden  Farm,  January  27th,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord  Chichester,  —  I  cannot  too  warmly 
thank  you  for  doing  everything  possible  to  aid  and 
extend  our  inquiries.  These  inquiries  have  been  ex- 
tended in  every  mode  and  direction,  but  no  informa- 
tion whatever  has  been  obtained  subsequent  to  the 
period  of  his  going  out  at  eight  o'clock  on  Friday. 
He  had  informed  me  in  one  of  his  letters  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week,  that  he  must  stay  to  go  out  with 
his  corps  (which  he  did)  on  the  birthday  (Thursday), 
and  to  settle,  as  he  had  always  done  at  that  period, 
that  annual  account.  He  had  meant  to  come  to  us 
to  a  five  o'clock  dinner  on  Friday;  but  finding  the 
weather  bad,  and  learning  that  we  were  to  be  in  town 
on  the  following  morning,  he  said  that  he  would  put 
it  off,  in  order  to  accompany  us  the  next  day  in  our 
carriage,  and  for  his  servant  (whom  he  told  accord- 
ingly) to  go  on  our  coach-box.  At  half-past  five  he 
went  to  his  adjutant  to  examine  the  vouchers,  and 
returned  from  that  business  at  half-past  seven  to  tea  — 
and  certainly  with  impressions  of  satisfaction  (so  far 
as  so  small  a  business  deserved  a  thought)  that  he 
had  disposed  of  a  tiresome  detail.  He  had  received 
the  balance  (600/.)  in  the  morning,  and  had  carried 
the  amount  to  Drummond's,  and  had  opened  a  mili- 
tary account  for  it  in  his  own  name. 

We  have  opened  all  his  desks  and  papers.  We 
found  the  whole  in  that  sort  of  unfinished  arrange- 
ment to  which  he  was  always  accustomed,  and  which 
best  shows  that  everything  was  going  forward  pre- 
cisely as  usual  —  bills  recently  paid  at  this  season ; 
his  banker's  account  from  day  to  day  in  his  own  hand- 
writing for  eight  years ;  the  balance  due  to  himself, 
including  a  small  draft  on  the  17th  of  15/.  for  pocket- 
money.  I  give  you  all  these  small  details  —  and  it  is 
the  first  time  I  have  been  able  to  bring  myself  to 
write  them  —  to  show  that  every  particular  expels  any 
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idea  of  self-violence,  and  would  expel  it  even  if  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  individual  had 
been  the  reverse  of  what  they  were.  I  need  not  de- 
scribe what  that  character  was.  You  well  knew  him 
to  possess  a  mind  singularly  cheerful,  steady,  and  re- 
solute and  well  regulated;  religious,  moral,  generous; 
most  kind  and  most  affectionate.  Add  to  these  quali- 
ties that  he  evidently  enjoyed  his  existence  beyond 
any  individual  whom  we  know ;  that  he  felt  himself 
beloved  and  respected  by  a  large  circle  of  excellent 
friends ;  that  he  was  in  the  course  and  earnestness  of 
occupations  which  amused  and  interested  him  ;  and  in 
the  possession  and  fair  prospect  of  every  advantage 

that  life  can  give 1  cannot  pursue  this  further,  but 

every  friend  that  lie  had  must  wish  to  protect  his 
memory. 


I  am,  &c. 


Auckland. 


Lord  Chichester  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Stratton  Street,  Jan.  28th,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, —  Your  letter  has  greatly 
relieved  my  mind  by  enabling  me  to  write  to  you.  I 
wished  to  do  so,  and  sometimes  thought  that  I  ought 
to  do  so  ;  I  was  afraid  that  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from 
me  during  the  agonising  and  unparalleled  state  of  un- 
certainty you  were  in,  might  for  a  moment  raise  ex- 
pectations and  hopes  that  might  in  their  consequent 
disappointment  aggravate  your  sufferings. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  your  own  sentiments  and  the 
facts  stated  in  your  letter,  confirm  the  opinion  I  have 
always  entertained,  that  if  there  was  an  act  of  violence 
it  was  not  given  by  his  own  hand.  I  can  as  little 
account  for  this  most  extraordinary  visitation  of  Pro- 
vidence as  any  other  person ;  but  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
no  one  circumstance  hitherto  discovered  is  reconcile- 
able  with  the  idea  of  self-destruction. 

A  submission  to  the  will  of  Providence  is  our  duty, 
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God  grant  us  ability  to  bear  it  with  the  feelings  we 
ought. 

Pardon  me,  my  dear  Lord,  for  talking  to  you  of 
my  feelings  upon  such  a  subject;  but  when  I  recollect 
the  many  days  of  true  joy  and  happiness  I  have 
passed  at  Eden  Farm,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  unex- 
ampled felicity  of  your  family,  the  enviable  intimacy 
that  subsisted  between  you  and  poor  dear  William, 
can  I  write  upon  this  woeful  subject  without  emotion? 
To  say  that  I  liked  his  society,  that  I  admired  his 
talents  and  respected  his  virtues,  would  be  only  to 
repeat  what  I  am  sure  all  that  knew  him  must  have 
said  already :  I  really  loved  him. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  lessen  the  bitterness 
.of  your  sufferings  by  sharing  them  with  you ;  that 
can  not  be  expected;  but  if  ever  you  should  feel  that 
it  might  be  any  satisfaction  to  you  to  see  and  con- 
verse with  a  person  who  is  attached  to  your  family, 
and  valued  your  inestimable  son,  be  assured  that  I 
shall  be  ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to  come  to  you  : 
but  upon  the  same  principle  which  prevented  me  from 
writing  to  you,  I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  disturbing 
you  until  1  know  your  wishes. 

Lady  Chichester  is  deeply  affected,  and  partakes  of 
all  my  feelings. 

Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

Chichester. 

Lord  Auckland  to  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs. 

Eden  Farm,  January  30tb,  1810. 

My  dear  Sir  Vicary,  —  This  letter  will  raise  in 
your  mind  a  painful  recollection  of  the  happiness 
which  you  have  so  often  seen  in  this  family,  and 
which  was  so  long  bestowed  upon  us,  to  a  degree 
perhaps  unexampled.  It  is  now  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence to  make  us  "acquainted  with  sorrows"  in  their 
bitterest  quality,  and  by  a  sudden  visitation  to 
deprive  us  of  one  who  was  the  friend  and  favourite 
of  every  individual  among  us.     Indeed,  he  was  so 
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identified  with  Lady  Auckland  and  with  me,  by  his 
entire  unreserve  and  cheerful  tenderness  respecting 
us,  that  he  seemed  to  be  an  essential  part  of  our  ex- 
istence. You  will  know  how  to  excuse  these  express- 
ions of  my  feelings ;  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  point 
which  subjects  you  to  this  interruption. 

We  continue  without  any  certainty  ;  but  our  minds 
are  broken  down  to  the  belief  that  some  fatal  event 
has  taken  place.  It  seems  proper,  therefore,  that 
something  should  be  said  to  Mr.  Perceval  on  the  Ex- 
chequer business.  Mr.  George  Eden,  under  the 
appointment  made  by  his  brother,  is  (I  conceive) 
legally  competent  to  execute  the  duties  of  the  office 
under  present  circumstances,  and  will  of  course  con- 
tinue to  act  until  his  responsibility  shall  cease,  either 
by  the  event  being  ascertained,  or  by  any  measure 
which  his  Majesty's  Government  may  adopt.  Will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  make  this  communication 
to  Mr.  Perceval.  I  would  have  addressed  it  to  him, 
if  I  had  not  supposed  that  he  might  prefer  receiving 
it  through  the  hands  of  a  mutual  friend. 

I  take  the  occasion  to  advert  to  a  small  circum- 
stance. Mr.  Eden,  soon  after  succeeding  to  the  office, 
appointed  his  brother  to  the  deputyship.  His  generous 
temper  at  the  same  time  induced  him  to  allow  from 
the  deputyship  to  Mr.  Price  (who  had  been  Lord 
Thurlow's  deputy)  the  annual  sum  of  £600  until 
that  gentleman  should  be  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
it  has  been  regularly  paid.  It  may  be  serviceable  to 
Mr.  Price,  and  is  therefore  due  to  him,  that  this  cir- 
cumstance should  be  known. 

Lady  Auckland  suffers,  as  may  be  supposed,  but  her 
health  does  not  seem  to  be  impaired. 

I  am,  &c. 

Auckland. 
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Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Monday  Night,  Feb.  5th,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  I  had  some  conversa- 
tion with  Lord  Grenville,  whose  manner  expressed 
everything  that  you  could  either  wish  or  expect.  He 
was  anxious  to  know  how  far  he  might  venture  with 
respect  to  any  communications  upon  subjects  of  busi- 
ness. I  cannot  say  that  I  discouraged  him,  because  I 
am  anxious  to  see  your  mind  occasionally  relieved  from 
these  distressing  reflections,  which  must  eventually 
be  aggravated  by  the  want  of  occupation. 

Lord  Wellesley  spoke  to  me  respecting  poor  William 
with  great  feeling,  and  said,  that  in  his  opinion 
(though  it  was  an  opinion  which  for  obvious  reasons 
he  gave  in  confidence),  the  King  ought  to  be  advised 
immediately  to  give  the  office  of  teller  to  your  second 
son  (George),  and  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  if  he  was  in  a  situation  to  make  the  recommen- 
dation, he  should  not  hesitate  for  one  moment.  I 
replied,  that  I  was  most  happy  to  hear  him  say  so, 
but  that  under  present  circumstances  whatever  pos- 
sible disposition  might  be  felt  I  apprehended  nothing 
could  be  done. 

Lord  Sidmouth  came  up  during  the  conversation, 
when  the  same  sentiment  was  repeated,  to  which 
Lord  Sidmouth  observed,  that  he  should  envy  the 
man  who  might  have  the  credit  of  doing  an  act  in  every 
respect  so  fit  and  just. 

You  will  attach  whatever  importance  you  may 
think  proper  to  these  opinions,  but  it  is  at  all  events 
right  that  you  should  be  acquainted  with  them. 

I  have  heard  no  news  of  my  friend. 

Ever  my  dear  Lord  Auckland,  yours,  most  affec- 
tionately, 

Buckinghamshire. 
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Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Camelford  House,  Feb.  9th,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord, —  Lord  Bathurst  brought  us  down 
yesterday  the  Custom-house  returns  of  exports  and 
imports,  and  made,  in  imitation  of  Rose,  a  great 
vapour  about  the  increase  of  trade,  from  which  he 
drew  a  number  of  inferences  in  favour  of  their  schemes 
of  commercial  policy.  I  made  the  obvious  answers : 
First.  That  it  would  be  time  enough  to  draw  conclu- 
sions when  the  papers  were  printed,  and  when  conse- 
quently we  might  see  in  what  the  increase  consisted 
of.  Secondly.  That,  as  far  as  related  to  the  American 
trade,  all  they  could  show  would  be  that  which  we 
had  always  said,  viz. :  that  as  long  as  their  orders 
continued,  that  trade  would  continue  to  decrease,  and 
that  with  their  abolition  it  had  again  revived.  I 
promised,  however,  to  return  to  the  subject  as  soon 
as  might  be  convenient  after  the  papers  should  be 
printed,  and  I  gave  notice  also  of  moving  for  accounts 
of  bullion  exported,  &c. 

If  the  papers  are  not  sent  to  you  I  will  forward 
them  to  you.  Of  course  you  will  give  such  attention 
only  to  them  as  you  find  easy  and  satisfactory  to 
yourself,  and  will  answer  them  only  when  your  mind 
is  enough  at  ease  to  be  able  to  occupy  itself  with  such 
matters.  The  employing  yourself  in  thein  may,  if  you 
can  bring  yourself  to  it,  be  of  use  to  you. 

Lord  Mulgrave  and  his  Admiralty  came  to  great 
disgrace  last  night.  Dundas's  speech  was  very  hostile 
to  them,  and  Mulgrave  and  Liverpool  as  feeble  as 
their  cause. 

But  all  this  is  of  no  real  consequence.  All  depends 
on  what  is  passing  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the 
Government  can  succeed  in  dragging  that  business* 
on  till  the  public  attention  flags,  they  have  nothing 
else  to  fear  from  other  subjects  to  which  the  public 
will  not  attend.     But  with  tolerable  good  conduct  in 

*  The  Walcheren  Inquiry. 
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the  House  of  Commons  on  the  part  of  those  who 
manage  the  inquiry,  neither  the  planners  nor  the  exe- 
cutants of  that  expedition  can  possibly  escape  a 
severe  censure. 

Do  not  answer  this  if  it  is  troublesome  to  you. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Camelford  House,  Feb.  19th,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  return  you  the  papers  I  re- 
ceived from  you  yesterday.  I  cannot  see  any  solu- 
tion to  the  difficulties  respecting  the  tellership*  and 
the  seat  in  Parliament  but  by  an  act  of  Parliament 
to  meet  the  particular  case. 

There  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  right  mode 
of  filling  up  the  office,  considering  that  it  was 
granted  as  the  well-earned  reward  of  your  public 
services.  Whether  it  will  be  seen  in  this  light  by 
Perceval,  I  know  not.  He  is,  I  understand,  a  liberal- 
minded  man,  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his 
own  situation,  and  that  of  his  family,  may  possibly 
warp  his  better  judgment. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  Government 
cannot  get  out  of  this  Walcheren  inquiry  without 
some  strong  censure.  But  after  what  we  have  seen 
the  House  of  Commons  do  during  the  last  three 
years,  I  do  not  feel  very  confident  of  this.  The  case 
is  certainly  come  out  stronger  than  I  expected  against 
them.  It  is  manifest  that  they  have  acted  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  judgment  of  every  military  person  whom 
they  themselves  consulted,  and  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  plainest  dictates  of  common  sense.  Add  to 
this  the  cold  and  unfeeling  neglect  of  the  army  from 
the  end  of  August  to  December,  and  a  stronger  case 
can  hardly  be  supposed. 

Their  defence  must  be  to  attack  the  general  and 

*  This  tellership  had  been  held  by  Lord  Auckland's  son  since  the 
12th  of*  September,  180(5,  but  Lord  Auckland's  own  diplomatic  pension 
had  been  suspended  during  that  time. 
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admiral.  What  they  will  make  of  this  I  know  not, 
but  it  will  hardly  be  enough  to  justify  themselves, 
though  it  may  possibly  involve  Lord  Chatham  in  no 

small  degree. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 

P.S.  Lady  Grenville  begs  to  be  most  kindly  re- 
membered to  Lady  Auckland.  It  will  give  us  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  hear  favourable  accounts  both  of 
her  and  of  yourself. 

Lord  Henley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Brooke's,  Midnight. 

As  it  is  possible  that  the  post  may  leave  town  to- 
morrow before  the  papers  are  published,  I  send  you 
this  to  inform  you  that  a  large  party  is  just  arrived 
in  great  triumph  from  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
the  news  of  their  having  carried,  by  a  majority  of  7 — 
178  against  171,  the  motion*  for  an  address  to  the 
King  for  the  communication  of  any  other  papers, 
besides  the  narrative  that  Lord  Chatham  may  have 
delivered  to  his  Majesty.  They  are  high  in  their 
praises  of  a  speech  of  Sir  Home  Popham.  It  is 
melancholy  for  the  King  that  his  writing-desk  cannot 
be  protected  by  his  ministers. 

Whitbread  concluded  his  speech  to-night,  by  saying 

that  he  "  had  heard  of  a  cabinet  dinner ;  but  as  to 

supper,   let   them   to    it   with    what    appetite    they 

may." 

Henley. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Camelford  House,  Feb.  26th,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  learnt,  in  the  course  of  yester- 
day morning,  the  information  of  which  you  speak. 
Melancholy  as  it  is,  yet,  in  a  case  where  so  little  room 

*  Of  Mr.  Whitbread. 
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for  hope  remained,  it  is,  I  trust,  likely  to  be  better 
for  yourself  and  Lady  Auckland  that  you  should, 
even  in  this  manner,  be  relieved  from  the  suspense. 
The  certainty  of  the  misfortune  will  enable  you  better 
to  apply  yourselves  to  those  means  of  resignation  and 
fortitude  which  you  both  possess.  I  cannot  help 
indulging  the  hope  that  such  steps  will  now  be  taken 
as  may  alleviate  one*  part,  though  to  your  feelings 
the  least  distressing,  of  this  calamity.  This,  how- 
ever, a  few  hours  must  now  ascertain,  and  I  wait  the 
result  with  much  anxiety. 

Ever,  my  dear  Lord,  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Camelford  House,  March  6th,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord, — The  result  of  last  night's  division  f 
must  surely  put  totally  out  of  the  question  all  idea 
of  the  continuance  of  this  Government.  Our  friends 
say  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  have  carried  the 
original  motion,  but  I  very  much  approve  the  show 
of  temper  and  moderation  in  adopting  the  amend- 
ments suggested. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  they  have  already  notified 
to  the  King  the  necessity  of  their  retiring  as  soon 
as  the  inquiry  is  over,  but  that  they  are  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  the  sort  of  protection,  such  as  it  is, 
which  they  will  derive  from  being  actually  in  office 
when  that  matter  is  to  be  finally  decided  on  by  the 
House. 

I  understand  some  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
friends  voted  last  night. 

Ever,  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 


*  The  tellership  was  given  by  Mr.  Perceval  to  Mr.  Charles  Yorke. 
t  In  the  House  of  Commons  a  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Chatham  wns 
carried. 
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Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Camelford  House,  March  8th. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  had  the  mortification  this  morn- 
ing to  find  in  my  drawer  the  enclosed,  which  I  wrote 
and  thought  I  had  sent  on  Tuesday.  It  is  hardly 
worth  sending  now. 

I  believe  it  is  certainly  true  that  Lord  Chatham 
resigned*  yesterday.  The  account  was  sent  to  me 
yesterday  evening;  and  it  came  originally  from  General 
Grosvenorf,  who  you  know  has  been  Lord  Chatham's 
cabinet  councillor  in  this  whole  business. 

I  really  despair  so  much  of  anything  which  can  bear 
the  name  of  a  strong  Government  being  established 
against  the  intrigues  of  the  Court,  that,  although  I 
co-operate  most  heartily  in  everything  that  can  deliver 
us  from  this  set,  I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  wish 
for  the  success  of  our  cause. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Private.)  Camelford  House,  March  24tb,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  have  received  from  a  quarter 
which  I  cannot  disbelieve  the  information  that  I  am, 
in  the  course  of  next  week,  or  early  in  that  which 
will  follow,  to  receive  a  communication  on  the  subject 
of  forming  a  new  Government.  Although  I  had  be- 
fore too  much  reason  to  expect  such  an  event,  yet  the 
now  almost  certainty  of  its  near  approach  fills  me 
with  uneasiness  which  I  cannot  describe,  and  which 
many  would  believe  to  be  affected.  You  know  it  is 
not  so. 

I  am,  in  these  circumstances,  very  anxious  to  have 
some  conversation  with  you,  and  I  would  drive  down 

*  The  Master-Generalship  of  the  Ordnance, 
f  Afterwards  Field-Marshal. 
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to  you  so  as  to  be  with  you  between  one  and  two  on 
Monday,  if  I  was  sure  it  would  not  be  troublesome  to 
you  to  receive  me. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 


Lord  Grey  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Portman  Square,  June  27th,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  received  you  letter  yesterday 
with  great  pleasure,  and  with  an  adequate  sense  of 
your  kindness.  I  have  not  written  to  you,  being 
fearful  that  1  might,  by  doing  so,  only  add  to  your 
distress ;  but  I  have  informed  myself  of  you  con- 
stantly from  others  ;  and  it  is  now  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  me  to  know  that  you  are  able  to  make  those 
exertions  which,  however  difficult,  are  necessary, 
equally  to  the  relief  of  your  own  mind,  and  for  the 
support  of  Lady  Auckland  and  your  family,  under 
the  horrible  affliction  which  you  have  suffered. 

The  course  of  politics  has  indeed  been  most  dis- 
gusting, so  much  so  that  I  leave  town  with  a  greater 
repugnance  than  ever  to  return  to  them.  But  I  shall 
not  be  wanting  to  my  friends,  to  my  family,  or  to  my 
country,  whenever  an  occasion  presents  itself  in  which 
I  can  hope  to  be  useful ;  and  though  no  such  pros- 
pect now  offers  itself  to  my  view,  I  will  not  allow 
myself  to  despond. 

I  made  the  motion,  of  which  you  speak,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  be  useful  in  checking  the  tide  of  fury 
and  of  nonsense  by  which  the  good  sense  of  the  public 
seems  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed.  Whether  it 
will  have  any  effect  in  that  way  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  fear  not  much ;  certainly  none,  if  it  depends  on  my 
publishing  my  speech,  which,  on  many  accounts,  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  do.  Of  course  you  will  un- 
derstand from  this  that  the  speech,  which  I  see  is 
advertised,  is  without  any  authority  from  me. 

I  would  have  gone  to  Oxford  to  attend  Lord  Cren- 


el 
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ville,  if  possible;  but  I  have  already  delayed  my  journey 
too  long,  and  I  must  trust  that  he  will  excuse  me,  as 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  not  delay  my 
journey  beyond  the  day  at  present  fixed  for  it, 
Friday. 

I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  any  com- 
munication you  may  think  of  sufficient  importance  to 
induce  you  to  the  trouble  of  writing  ;  and  I  shall 
always  be  most  happy  to  hear  that  you  are  well. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Grey. 


Lord  Grey  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Howick,  Aug.  22nd,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  The  papers  have  informed  me  of 
your  new  affliction.*  I  am  still  afraid  of  intruding 
on  you  in  your  distress ;  but  I  cannot,  even  at  this 
risk,  any  longer  delay  expressing  my  sorrow  for  the 
loss  you  have  sustained,  and  my  anxiety  to  hear  that 
you  and  Lady  Auckland  find,  where  alone  they  are  to 
be  found,  the  fortitude  and  resignation  necessary  to 
support  you  under  such  heavy  visitations.  I  would 
not,  however,  on  any  account,  have  you  think  your- 
self under  any  obligation  to  answer  this  letter  at  a 
moment  when  it  may  be  painful  to  you  to  do  so, 
though  I  cannot  suppress  my  wish  to  hear  that  you 
are  well,  whenever  you  may  feel  yourself  able  to  write, 
or  can  find  anybody  that  would  favour  me  with  a 
single  line  for  that  purpose. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  further  at  this  moment  than 
to  beg  you  to  be  assured  of  the  sincere  regard  with 
which  I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 

Ever  yours  most  faithfully, 

Grey. 


*  The  death  of  Mrs.  Vansittart. 
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CHAP.  L. 

Illness  of  the  King.  —  Meeting  of  Parliament.  —  Hopes  and  Fears  of  the 
Opposition — The  Prince  becomes  Regent,  and  abandons  his  "Old 
Friends." — Lord  Moira's  Defence  of  the  Prince's  Conduct. — Lord  Grey 
has,  and  Lord  Grenville  has  not,  Confidence  in  the  Prince.  —  The 
Prince  does  not  appreciate  Lord  Grenville's  Conversation. — The  Prince 
becomes  Regent  without  Restrictions. — Lords  Grenville  and  Grey  re- 
fuse to  coalesce  with  Mr.  Perceval.  —  Assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval. — 
The  Moira  Negotiation. — Its  Failure. — Letter  of  Lord  Carlisle.— Com- 
ment on  it  by  Lord  Grenville. — Lord  Bulkeley's  Despair. 

The   King's   illness   in    November   necessitated  the 
formation  of  a  Regency. 

The  hopes  of  the  opposition  were  as  high  as  in 
1788  ;  but  they  were  not  realised,  for  the  first  act  of 
the  Prince  Regent,  after  his  accession,  was  to  give 
his  confidence  to  the  ministry  he  was  expected  to 
overthrow. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dropmore,  Nov.  1st,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  You  will  have  heard  of  the 
strange  circumstance  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament 
this  day.*  It  is  a  scandalous  omission  in  the  min- 
isters to  have  given  no  notice  of  it,  informed,  as  they 
have  been  for  a  week  past,  of  this  necessity.  In  1788, 
when  Parliament  met  under  similar  circumstances, 
Pitt  wrote  circular  letters  to  everybody,  to  give  notice 
of  it. 

The  adjournment  for  a  fortnight,  which  I  under- 
stand is  to  be  moved,  will,  of  course,  be  unopposed ; 
and  the  consequence  will  be,  that  instead  of  enjoying 

*  Parliament  met,  and  was  adjourned  until  the  15th  of  November. 
Ministers  had  intended  to  prorogue  it  until  the  29th,  but  the  illness  of 
the  King  prevented  his  signature  to  the  proclamation. 
VOL.    IV.  A    A 
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here,  as  you  had  allowed  us  to  hope,  the  pleasure  of 
your  society,  I  must  be  at  that  very  time  in  town, 
immersed  in  everything  that  I  most  dislike. 

My  present  plan  is,  to  go  there  on  the  8th,  and  fix 
myself  there  till  after  the  14th.  The  result  of  that 
day  must  decide  whether  I  can  get  back  again,  as  I 
hope,  immediately.  As  yet  I  hear  nothing  of  what  is 
to  be  proposed. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is,  I  understand,  at  Windsor. 
The  Chancellor  and  Perceval  could  not  see  the  King ; 
they  went  to  the  Prince.  There  is  a  ridiculous  story 
of  Wellesley's  attempting  to  see  the  Queen,  which  I 
hope,  for  his  sake,  is  not  true. 

Should  I  get  back  here,  we  shall  still  hope  to  see 
you,  though  at  a  later  time. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

G  RENVILLE. 


Lord  Bulkeley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Private.)  Bamhill,  Wednesday,  Nov.  7th,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  have  forborne  writing  to  you, 
as  I  knew  your  mind  could  be  little  disposed  to  be 
broke  in  upon ;  but  the  present  moment  is  so  very  criti- 
cal, that  I  cannot  help  trespassing  upon  you  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  you,  no  doubt,  are  in  the  habit  of  personally 
communicating  with  Lord  Grenville.  I  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  things  to  you  that  I  cannot  say  to 
him,  because,  though  you  both  live  retired,  yourself, 
from  painful  necessity,  and  he  from  choice,  still  I 
am  sure  you  know  what  is  passing  in  the  world  more 
than  he  does.  I  have  only  to  assure  you,  from  accu- 
rate observation,  that  the  personal  popularity  of  the 
King  is  as  great  as  it  possibly  can  be;  and  if  any- 
thing had  been  wanting  to  add  to  that  popularity, 
the  circumstance  of  his  owing  his  present  malady  to 
his  parental  feelings  for  his  daughter*,  has  given  the 

*  The  Princess  Amelia. 
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people  a  still  greater  veneration  and  affection  for  him 
than  they  had  before. 

I  mention  all  this  to  show  you  the  necessity  of 
great  caution  in  the  line  Lord  Grenville  is  to  pursue 
whenever  the  Parliament  meets,  and  of  having  due 
regard  to  the  feelings  and  pulse  of  the  people  out  of 
doors.     The 

"  Manet  alta  mente  repostum 
Judicium  Paridis  spretasque  injuria  forma?." 

and  all  the  ill-usage  Lord  Grenville  received  from  the 
King  must  be  qualified  under  what  Mr.  Pitt  used  to  call 
existing  circumstances,  or  he  will  injure  himself  out 
of  doors,  depend  on  it ;  nor  must  he  show  any  anxiety 
for  power  or  office  till  he  can  see  daylight.  I  shall 
thank  you  to  ask  Lord  Grenville  to  take  my  proxy ; 
and  if  he  cannot  take  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  it  to 
yourself  or  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  and  you  will 
please  to  let  me  know  which. 

I  suppose,  in  the  case  of  the  King's  not  recovering 
before  the  15th,  either  that  there  will  be  a  short 
adjournment  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  or  that  the  Par- 
liament Avill  appoint  a  Regency ;  and  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  you  to  let  me  know  what  are  the  notions 
about  the  persons  to  be  appointed.  I  don't  ask  for 
secrets,  but  the  common  notions  of  what  you  hear. 
Will  the  Prince  be  appointed  alone,  or  coupled  with 
the  Queen,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  perhaps  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland?  If  appointed  alone,  will  he  keep 
the  present  ministry  quite  whole  —  entire  ?  or  will  he 
keep  only  the  Wellesleys,  and  dismiss  Lord  Eldon  and 
Perceval?  or  will  he  give  his  fair  bond-fide  confidence 
to  Lord  Grenville  ?  Sheridan,  I  see,  took  a  lead  in 
the  House  the  other  day ;  and  I  suppose  he  had  his 
cue  from  Carlton  House,  as  he  has  the  entree  there  at 
all  times.  A  coalition  between  Perceval  and  Sheridan 
would  be  comical. 

Now,  my  dear  Lord,  pray  excuse  my  jargon,  "  over 
the  hills  and  far  away ; "  but  if  you  favour  me  with 
a  line  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you ;  and  1  give  you  my 

A   A    2 
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honour  I  will  return  your  own  letter  back  to  you, 
and,  except  to  my  wife,  I  will  not  say  I  have  heard 
from  you.  We  have  no  news  as  yet  from  Portugal. 
We  want  a  complete  victory  there ;  not  a  Talavera 
victory  —  glory  without  gaining  an  inch  of  ground. 
Lady  Bulkeley  joins  me  in  best  regards  and  wishes  to 
yourself  and  Lady  Auckland  and  family,  and  to  Mrs. 
Moore,  when  you  see  her,  and  Mrs.  Shafto. 
I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  faithfully, 

Wa  rren-  B  ulkele  y. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dropmore,  Nov.  8th,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord, —  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  extract,  though  my  sagacity  is  a  little  in  default 
as  to  its  author.  It  is  curious,  because  it  exhibits 
another  instance  of  the  system  of  downright  lying  to 
which  these  people  think  themselves  at  liberty  to 
resort,  when  they  think  that  good,  as  they  call  it  (that 
is,  advantage  to  themselves),  is  to  come  of  it. 

I  have  accurate  and  certain  account  of  all  that 
passes  at  Windsor;  and  you  may  rely  on  it,  that  all 
the  statements  given  on  the  subject  by  Government 
are  absolutely  false.  There  never  has  been  any 
appearance  or  symptom  of  convalescence,  never  one 
moment's  interval  of  reason.  The  raving  has  been 
more  or  less  violent,  as  the  strength  has  been  more 
or  less  exhausted,  and  after  many  sleepless  nights, 
one  or  two,  at  the  most,  better  nights  have  been 
passed ;  but  when  the  patient  has  woke,  he  has 
immediately  betrayed  again  all  the  marks  of  a  mind 
completely  deranged. 

You  will  not  suppose  that  I  listen  to  these  ac- 
counts or  credit  them,  because  they  accord  with  my 
wishes.  I  think  I  may  truly  say  that  there  is  but 
one  individual  in  the  kingdom — the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  has   more   reason  than    myself   to  wish  for   a 
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speedy  reeovery.     But  sueh  are  the  facts  as  stated  to 
me  from  authority  which  1  cannot  but  believe. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 

Lord  Bulkeley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Bamhill,  Monday  Night,  Nov.  12,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me 
that  any  opinions  of  mine,  "  over  the  hills  and  far 
away, "  should  so  far  deserve  your  notice  as  the  im- 
mediate acknowledgment  of  them  by  your  kind  letter, 
which  I  think  myself  bound  to  return,  that  you  might 
be  satisfied  I  mean  to  make  no  improper  use  of  your 
confidence ;  and  I  beg,  at  the  same  time,  to  express 
my  kind  thanks,  and  to  assure  you  that,  as  no  one 
knows  of  my  writing  to  you,  save  my  wife,  so  no  one 
knows  of  my  receiving  your  answer.  But  I  am 
anxious  that  so  good  a  man  as  Lord  Grenville,  who  has 
been  so  cruelly  hunted  down  by  the  Court  and  Pitts 
principles '-mg/z,  should,  in  this  very  important  crisis,  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  conciliate  and  deserve  public 
esteem  ;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  to  be  done  by  great  mode- 
ration and  forbearance,  and  by  showing  no  particular 
anxiety  for  office.  If  the  ministers  ask  a  further 
adjournment  of  a  fortnight,  1  hope  he  will  agree  to  it 
in  the  handsomest  and  most  gentlemanlike  manner  ; 
but  after  that  1  don't  think  the  nation  has  a  right  to 
expect  any  more  adjournments,  except  in  the  case  of 
positive  symptoms  of  convalescence,  and  then  Lord 
Grenville  must  judge  as  he  thinks  most  advisable  for 
the  interests  of  the  public  ;  and  the  same  if,  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight,  no  signs  at  all  should  appear  of  conva- 
lescence. 

I  fear,  however,  with  all  my  wishes  tor  a  prudent 
line  of  conduct,  that  Lord  Grenville  may  be  hur- 
ried and  forced  into  difficulties  by  AYhitbread  and 
the  lawyers,  or  perhaps  by  the  Prince  himself  and 
the  cabinet  at  Carlton  House,  to  whom  he  must  learn 
to  be  a  better  courtier  than  he  was  at  St.  James's. 
As  to  the  general  state  of  things,  external  and  internal, 
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I  agree  with  you,  that  ministers  are  not  to  be  envied, 
for  Bonaparte's  projects  in  the  north  are  most  alarm- 
ing, as  he  not  only  ruins  and  checks  our  commerce, 
but  he  will  certainly  succeed  in  getting  a  formidable 
navy  and  good  seamen  amongst  the  Dutch  and  Danes 
and  Swedes  and  Baltic  men.  The  Irish  members  of 
both  houses  are  hurrying  up  to  town,  full  of  hopes  and 
fears,  and  in  great  numbers ;  and  Lord  Grenville,  if  he 
should  become  Prime  Minister,  will  have  his  share  of 
the  brogue  and  their  objects. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  faithfully, 

Warren-Bulkeley. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dropmore,  Nov.  25,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord,— I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  Regency  must  be  established  ;  and  I  should 
suppose  that  on  Thursday  notice  will  be  given  of  the 
first  steps  for  that  purpose.  My  principal  endeavour 
has  been  to  prevent  anybody  pressing  forward  that 
which,  when  it  comes,  will  come  but  too  soon.  After 
the  experience  of  three  recoveries,  nothing  can  con- 
vince one  that  a  fourth  is  not  to  be  expected,  so  long 
as  the  bodily  health  can  bear  up  against  the  disease 
and  its  remedies.  And  these  uncertain  speculations 
are  enough  to  undermine  all  Government,  in  what- 
ever hands  it  may  be  placed.  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  enormous  amount  of  our  foreign  expenditure  has 
a  strong  tendency  rapidly  to  accelerate  the  mischief 
of  the  depreciation  of  our  paper  credit ;  but  that  such 
depreciation  exists,  1  cannot  allow  myself  to  doubt. 
If  it  did  not,  the  increased  demand  of  gold  for  expor- 
tation would  soon  stop,  by  the  operation  of  its  in- 
creased price.  I  have  got  Bosanquet's  pamphlet,  but 
have  not  yet  read  it.  Do  you  know  him  ?  Is  he 
a  man  capable  of  throwing  any  light  on  the  subject  ? 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 

F.S.  I  go  on  Tuesday. 
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Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Camelford  House,  Thursday  Evening. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  am  obliged  (retaining,  as  I 
really  do,  my  opinion  about  proceeding  by  bill*)  to 
avow  that  opinion  and  act  upon  it.  But  I  have  not 
the  smallest  wish  to  canvass  for  that  opinion  or  make 
proselytes  to  it ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  I  at  all 
partake  of  the  hopes  or  projects  which  some  of  my 
friends  ground  on  the  opposition  which  they  feel 
themselves  at  liberty  to  give  to  that  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. I  sensibly  feel  the  kindness  of  your  offer, 
but  I  should  be  sorry  to  avail  myself  of  it,  in  any  case, 
except  where  there  was  really  some  great  object  to 
be  attained  by  putting  you  to  that  inconvenience,  and 
in  the  present  I  see  none. 

1    am   afraid  Mr. will   not   find   among   my 

immediate  connections  that  unanimity  on  this  occasion 
which  he  is  kind  enough  to  wish  to  be  included  in. 

Temple  will  take  the  same  line  as  I  do,  both  on  my 
account  and  also  because  his  father  was  openly  com- 
mitted to  that  line  by  what  passed  in  Ireland.  Chas. 
W.  Wynne  will  probably  vote  for  the  address  exactly 
for  a  similar  reason,  because  his  father  did  so  twenty 
years  ago,  and  because  he  knows  that  it  is  sincerely 
matter  of  indifference  to  me  which  way  the  question 

is  carried.     I  wish  Mr. may  be  able  to  satisfy 

himself  to  support  the  proceedings  by  bill,  because  it 
may  prevent  the  recurrence  of  difficulties  like  those 
to  which  your  letter  refers. 

We  go  to  Dropmore  to-morrow.  We  would  gladly 
have  availed  ourselves  of  yours  and  Lady  Auckland's 
kind  invitation ;  but  I  cannot  refuse  myself  these  few 
last  days  at  Dropmore,  not  knowing  when  any  more 
may  occur. 

You  will  hear  that  Perceval  has  written  to  the 
Prince  to  announce  all  the  same  restrictions  as  in 

*  The  Opposition  voted  for  proceeding  by  an  address,  but  the  minis- 
tors  succeeded  in  following  the  precedent  of  1788. 
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1788,  but  limited  for  a  year,  and  with  a  power  to 
make  Lord  Wellington  an  earl  or  a  marquis,  if  he 
brings  us  over  Massena  a  prisoner  of  war ;  that  the 
Prince  has  written  an  angry  answer,  and  last  night 
summoned  together  all  his  brothers  and  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester ;  and  that  all  1 !  signed  a  letter  to  Perce- 
val, protesting  against  the  proceeding  as  unconstitu- 
tional and  dangerous. 

What  my  own  line  on  that  part  of  the  subject  will 
be  when  it  comes  on  in  the  House  of  Lords  I  have 
not  finally  determined ;  but  though  never  very  san- 
guine about  majorities  against  Government,  I  really 
should  not  be  surprised  if,  on  this  point,  they  should 
be  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 


Lord  Bulkeley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Bamhill,  Friday  Night,  Nov.  30th,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord, — A  word  only  with  your  obliging 
letter,  returned  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  abuse  your 
confidence  or  quote  your  name.  It  seems  very  evi- 
dent matters  at  Windsor  are  not  going  on  well,  though 
the  physicians  are  quoted  by  the  gens  de  la  cour  as 
being  very  sanguine ;  and  I  guess  ministers  will  try  to 
gain  some  more  time,  per  fas  aut  nefas,  before  they 
propose  any  measures  for  a  Regency. 

I  cannot  see  how  they  can  impose  any  restrictions 
on  the  Prince  in  1810,  save  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
custody  of  the  King's  person,  which  ought,  as  you 
say,  to  be  in  the  Queen.  I  hear  he  is  very  guarded, 
secret  and  boutonne ;  and,  if  he  is  so,  he  acts  very  pru- 
dently. We  shall  see  what  he  will  do  in  case  he  is 
appointed  Regent.  But  this  I  know,  that  the  present 
rulers  are  very  sanguine  in  their  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions ;  and  if  they  should  be  realised,  we  shall  see  Per- 
ceval and  Sheridan  hand  and  glove,  which  will  be  a 
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curious  sight.  I  am  sure  of  one  thing,  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  high  situations  were  less  to  be 
coveted  and  envied. 

Yours,  my  dear  Lord,  truly, 

WARREN-B  U  LKELEY. 

Mr.  Hatsell  to  Lord  Auckland. 

M.  Park,  Wednesday,  December  5th. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  Sheridan*  has,  on  former  occa- 
sions, shown  more  sense  and  public  spirit  than  some 
of  his  coadjutors.  I  suspect  he  has  done  so  on  the 
present  conjuncture.  A  very  little  and  short  forbear- 
ance, on  the  part  of  his  Royal  Highness's  advisers 
would  have  set  his  character,  for  filial  piety  and  re- 
gard for  the  public  tranquillity,  so  high,  and  gained 
him  such  a  degree  of  popularity,  that  no  party  or 
power  could  have  refused  him  that  situation,  with  all 
those  appendages,  which  will  of  course  devolve  upon 
him.  But,  alas  !  when  the  scent  of  immediate  posses- 
sion of  power  runs  so  high,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible 
for  politicians,  who  have  been  trained  to  the  sport, 
and  have  so  long,  and  so  lately,  tasted  of  the  game, 
to  forbear  catching  at  the  morsel,  even  before  it  is 
within  their  reach. 

And,  then  !  — the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Sussex 
voting  and  speaking  on  a  question  in  which  their 
father's  domestic  comforts  were  so  intimately  con- 
nected !  It  is  a  discouraging  prelude  to  future  scenes, 
of  which  I  shall  (most  fortunately,  probably)  not  see 
any  part. 

We  intend  to  go  to  town  on  this  day  se'nnight,  the 
12th,  for  a  week  ;  not  to  return  from  Northampton- 
shire till  the  19th  January. 

Mrs.  Barton  unites  in  kind  compliments. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  Hatsell. 

*  SLeridan  bad  acted  against  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey. 
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Mr.  Hatsell  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Cotton  Garden,  Monday  Evening,  Dec  17th. 

My  dear  Lord, — Lord  P having,  as  I  under- 
stood, rendered  himself,  by  the  residence,  whieh  the 
law  requires,  a  perfect  and  complete  Scot,  his  divorce, 
at  the  suit  of  his  wife,  for  adultery  becomes  by  the 
same  law  perfectly  legal — as  much  so  as  Bothwell's, 
Duke  Hamilton's,  Lord  John  Campbell's,  or  any 
other  that  may  have  happened  ;  and  this,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  and  in  all  countries  and  climates  —  so 

that  Lady  P (that  was)  is  now  properly  Duchess 

of  A ,  and  Lady  C.  W is  become  the  true 

Lady  P . 

"Gazette  Extraordinary !  —  The  Duke  of  A.  to  be  husband  to 
Lady  P.  vice  Lord  P.  who  exchanges.— Lady  C.  C.  (late  W.)  to  be  wife 
of  Lord  P.  vice  Lady  P.  promoted" 

Can  this  state  of  things  be  permitted  to  continue  ? 
If  it  shall,  women  and  men  will  be  hawked  about,  and 
sold,  and  advertised,  like  racehorses,  or  Durham  cows 
and  bulls  ! 

The  accounts  of  the  King  to-day  are  very  much 
better,  but,  at  all  events,  they  must  now  proceed  to 
form  a  Regency. 

I  am,  my  clear  Lord,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  Hatsell. 

Lord  Grey  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Howick,  December  19th,  1810. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  was  infinitely  obliged  to  you  for 
your  kind  letter  of  the  13th. 

I  had  never  any  doubt,  after  their  success  in  the 
two  first  adjournments,  that  the  ministers  would  pro- 
ceed in  the  course  which  you  describe.  In  this 
course,  however,  but  for  causes  into  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter,  I  do  not  think  they  could  have  been 
successful. 

The  difference  of  the  King's  age,  and  the  still  more 
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melancholy  difference  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  have  induced  them  to  form  opinions  very 
unlike  those  which  prevailed  in  1788;  and  I  am 
thoroughly  persuaded,  from  all  I  hear,  and  from  per- 
sons of  all  descriptions,  that  the  voice  of  the  country- 
is  in  favour  of  a  Regency  without  restrictions. 

Lord  Grenville,  and  others  of  our  friends,  are  too 
strongly  implicated  in  the  measures  of  that  period  to 
retrace  their  steps ;  and,  however  painful  to  me  any 
difference  may  be  with  him  or  with  them,  I  would  be 
the  last  to  counsel  any  conduct  which  should  be  fairly 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  an  interested  change  of 
opinion.  But,  if  such  a  measure  as  you  allude  to  is 
proposed,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  not  only  that  there 
would  be  no  inconsistency,  but  that  they  would  best 
discharge  an  imperative  public  duty  in  pursuing  a 
different  line  of  conduct  —  I  mean  the  proposal  for 
a  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  Houses,  to  authorise  the 
Privy  Seal  to  be  put  to  an  issue  of  money.  Surely 
this  is  so  flagrant  an  usurpation  of  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Royal  functions,  so  dangerous  itself 
as  a  precedent  to  the  constitution,  and  so  totally  un- 
supported by  any  former  precedent,  that  if,  in  the 
choice  of  two  modes  of  proceeding,  we  find  that  one 
cannot  be  resorted  to  without  a  previous,  measure  of 
such  enormity,  it  ought  not  to  leave  the  decision  sub- 
ject to  a  moment's  doubt.  When  this,  therefore,  is 
considered,  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  alarming 
situation  of  the  Government,  suffering  so  much  in  all 
its  parts  from  a  continued  suspension  of  the  Royal 
authority,  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  a  proposal  for 
investing  the  Prince  at  once  with  the  powers  of  the 
Regency  (guarded  as  those  powers  might  be  by  an 
accompanying  resolution  of  both  Houses  against  any 
abusive  exercise  till  a  bill  or  bills  providing  the  ne- 
cessary regulations,  in  this  important  and  delicate  case, 
should  have  passed  a  Parliament  regularly  constituted) 
would  be  very  generally  assented  to. 

Ever  yours  most  truly, 

Grey. 
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Lord  Cholmondeley*  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Wednesday. 

My  dear  Lord, — Most  sincerely  do  I  wish  you  and 
yours  a  happy  new  year  ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  wish 
you  joy  at  the  event  of  last  nightf ,  which  made  me 
sleep  much  better,  I  have  no  doubt,  than  Perceval 
did. 

Whoever  in  future  is  to  manage  our  affairs  is  not 
to  be  envied.  The  task  will  be  most  arduous.  The 
mania  of  the  country  to  effect  impossibilities,  and  the 
errors  committed  by  a  weak  and  incapable  ministr}7, 
have  brought  the  country  in  a  sad  state.  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  be  victorious  on  Friday,  from  every 
account  I  have  heard.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart 
we  could  have  your  Lordship's  assistance. 

In  conversation  yesterday  with  the  PrinceJ,  he 
spoke  of  you  and  your  family  with  that  warmth  of 
feeling  which  he  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  Lord,  most 
sincerely  yours, 

Cholmondeley. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland, 

Hamilton  Place,  January  8th,  10  p.  m. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  You  will  judge  of  the 
degree  of  credit  to  be  given  to  the  reports  of  the 
King ;  but  I  understand  from  some  quarters,  which  I 
consider  deserving  of  credit,  that  he  is  getting  better, 
though  not,  perhaps,  with  the  rapidity  which  those 
most  interested  would  wish  the  public  to  believe. 

The  story  of  his  playing  upon  the  pianoforte  is 
undoubtedly  true,  and,  as  it  is  productive  of  some 
amusement  as  well  as  occupation,  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  good  symptom. 

*  Father  of  the  present  Lord  Cholmondeley. 
f  Ministers  had  been  left  in  a  minority. 

\  Lord  Cholmondeley   was  the  confidential  friend   of  the   Prince  of 
Wales. 
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I  have  not  heard  what  the  Duke  of  Clarence  says 
upon  the  subject,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  as  he  is  not 
reckoned  amongst  the  most  surprised. 

Affectionately  yours, 

Buckinghamshire. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Camelford  House,  Feb.  2nd,  1811. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  For  the  last  two  days  it  has  been 
tolerably  evident  that  the  Prince  would  not  finally 
bring  himself  to  make  any  change  in  the  administra- 
tion ;  but  it  was  not  till  late  last  night  that  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  receive  the  notification  of  his  final  re- 
solution to  keep  the  present  ministers,  in  order  not 
to  risk  the  effect  which  their  removal  might  produce 
upon  the  King's  mind.  To  be  sure,  if  he  had  known 
his  own  mind  a  little  sooner,  it  might  have  saved  us 
all  some  toil  and  trouble.  But  I  am  too  grateful  to 
him  for  the  final  result  to  quarrel  about  such  trifles. 

I  am  now  a  free  man,  and  shall  go  to  Dropmore  as 
soon  as  the  Council  has  been  held  for  swearing  him 
in.  That  Council  I  must  attend,  but  I  think  it  by 
no  means  necessary  for  you  to  give  yourself  so  much 
gratuitous  trouble. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 


Mr.  Hatsell  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Cotton  Garden,  Tuesday,  February  5th. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  The  world  has  been  greatly  sur- 
prised with  what  has  passed  at  Carlton  House,  and  we 
(that  is,  /)  are  still  ignorant  whether  the  change  has 
been  owing  to  respect  for  the  King,  disagreement 
amongst  the  expecting  ministers,  or  to  secret  ad- 
visers. However  it  may  be,  it  will  save  running  into 
a  confusion,  which  a  total  change  of  administration  at 
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this  moment  must  have  occasioned ;  and  I  trust  it 
may  really  not  be  long  before  the  King  recovers. 

The  Speaker's  speech*  appears  to  have  made  as 
much  of  the  argument  (for  proceeding  by  billf )  as 
well  can  be ;  but  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  with  even  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  ex^ 
ercising  powers,  by  the  means  of  seals  and  instru- 
ments, belonging  to  other  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

I  hope  you  and  Lady  Auckland  will  soon  think  of 
removing  to  town  for  good.  We  are  to  have  an  elec- 
tion to-morrow  at  The  Alfred, — nine  vacancies  and 
284  candidates ! 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  truly, 

J.  Hatsell. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dropmore,  July  28th,  1811. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  return  your  inclosure.  I  sincerely 
lament  that  the  writer  has  taken  so  very  onerous  a  view 
of  the  subject  of  his  speeches.  That  point,  and  the 
prosecution  of  the  absurd  plan  of  conquering  the 
continent  by  an  English  army,  are  wide  lines  of  dis- 
tinction, because  they  apply  to  the  two  great  poli- 
tical questions  on  which  the  Government  must 
decide  without  an  hour's  delay,  whenever  we  have 
anything  like  a  Government  in  the  country. 

I  have  little  doubt  that  the  moment  of  that  decision 
is  fast  approaching.  It  is,  I  believe,  certainly  true 
that  the  King  has  taken  for  the  last  three  days 
scarcely  any  food  at  all,  and  that  unless  a  change 
takes  place  very  shortly  in  that  respect  he  cannot 
survive  many  days.  What  a  scene  is  then  to  follow, 
for  which,  after  nine  months'  warning,  things  are,  I 

*  On  the  4th  of  February,  in  favour  of  the  Government, 
■f  The  opinions,  so  ably  expressed  by  Lord  Loughborough  in   1788, 
were  entirely  against  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Regency  question. 
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am  confident,  as  little  prepared  now  as  in  October 
last! 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 


Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Nocton,  August  13th,  1811. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  The  Catholics  seem  to 
be  desirous  of  bringing  their  affairs  to  a  short  isnie. 
It  would  appear  extremely  unwise  on  their  part,  and 
I  should  hope  would  postpone  the  attainment  of  their 
object  to  a  very  distant  period. 

I  cannot  impute  so  much  folly  to  ministers  as  to 
suppose  they  have  authorised  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
to  take  such  decided  measures  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Prince  Regent;  and  if  he  has  sanctioned  them, 
he  became  committed  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  his  friends.  The 
truth  is,  that  no  man  who  administers  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
British  constitution,  can  submit  to  be  bullied  by  the 
Irish  Papists  ;  and  whatever  individuals  may  do,  I 
trust  we  shall  never  see  the  Parliament  so  debased 
as  to  yield  to  their  insolent  demands.  The  King,  I 
should  suppose,  is  not  likely  to  die  soon  ;  but  I  fear  his 
mental  recovery  is  hardly  to  be  expected,  and  I  should 
apprehend  that  we  must  look  to  much  serious  em- 
barrassment. I  am  glad  you  are  preparing  for  your 
journey,  but  wish  }'ou  spoke  with  more  confidence  of 
yourself. 

I  think  you  will  not  find  the  charge  for  the  first 
more  than  I  should  be  disposed  to  pay,  when  it  is 
convenient  to  you  to  send  it.  We  set  out  in  the 
morning  for  Yorkshire. 

Tours  affectionately, 

Buckinghamshire. 
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Lord  Bulkeley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Englefield  Green,  Wednesday  Morning, 
August  14th,  1811. 

My  dear  Lord, —  Of  the  King's  mind  there  are  no 
hopes,  even  at  Windsor,  but  his  body  may  last  a  great 
while.  You  see  Ireland  is  beginning  only ;  it  is  possible 
Pole  may  by  vigorous  measures  and  military  assist- 
ance keep  the  Catholics  down  for  a  little  time ;  but 
they  will  break  out  again  when  they  can  get  supplied 
from  France  with  money,  and  every  other  sort  of 
assistance,  and  some  of  his  (Bonaparte's)  ships  may 
elude  our  fleets  and  do  infinite  mischief.  There  is 
no  chance  I  think  of  any  change  of  ministry,  for  the 
present  appear  to  me  to  gain  every  day  on  the  Prince 
Regent ;  and  he  certainly  means  to  stay  to  the  last 
day  of  the  restrictions  before  he  shows  what  he 
means.  You  cannot  be  more  low  spirited  than  I  am 
at  the  state  of  things  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  I  despair 
of  the  public  mind,  which  certainly  has  no  leaning 
as  yet  to  our  friend  Lord  Grenville,  notwithstanding 
all  the  evils  that  happen  from  what  are  called  "Pitt's 
principles."  Our  joint  best  regards  attend  you  and 
Lady  Auckland. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  very  truly  yours, 

Warren-Bulke  ley. 

P.S.  I  am  told  very  many  Irish  soldiers  occasion- 
ally desert  to  the  French  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
who  will  be  useful  allies  to  Bonaparte  hereafter  for 
some  of  his  mischievous  projects,  if  I  was  rightly 
informed. 

1  am  going  to  Dropmore  on  Friday.  Between  you 
and  me,  I  did  not  like  Lord  King's*  business,  and  Lord 
Grenville's  very  warm  support ;  for  telling  a  dram- 
drinker  he  must  drink  water,  won't  do.  The  fact  is, 
we  have  nothing  but  paper;  and  if  that  goes,  we  are 
completely  gone,  for  the  quantity  of  bullion  is,  I  fear, 
very  small  in  comparison. 

*  Lord  King  had  desired  his  tenants  to  pay  their  rents  in  gold. 
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Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Propmore,  August,  18th,  1811. 

My  dear  Lord, —  I  believe  the  fact  about  the  Irish 
business  to  be,  that  the  Prince  Regent  sanctioned  the 
proclamation*  on  the  ground  of  having  agreed  to  let 
the  ministers  go  on  in  their  own  way,  and  reserving 
to  himself  his  own  more  tolerant  principles  and 
opinions. 

How  far  this  excuse  is  dignified,  constitutional  or 
manly,  and  what  credit  or  confidence  such  salvos 
will  acquire  to  him  or  his  Government,  cannot,  I  sup- 
pose, be  matter  of  question  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
person  whose  good  opinion  is  worth  cultivating.  But 
how  long  it  may  be  supported  with  the  vulgar  by 
newspaper  puffing  is  quite  another  question. 

For  myself  (and  my  friends  too,  for  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  indulge  a  feeling  merely  personal  on  such 
subjects,  but  for  all  of  us),  I  am  persuaded  that  we 
have  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  an  additional  obstacle 
to  our  being  called  upon  once  more  to  undertake  to 
serve  the  Crown,  without  possessing  its  confidence, 
and  to  act  honourably  on  our  side  towards  those  who 
are  hourly  betraying  us. 

From  such  a  situation  no  advantage  either  public 
or  private  can  possibly  result.  We  might  be  much 
embarrassed  if  such  really  were  the  situation  of 
things,  and  yet  if  we  could  not  make  it  manifest  that 
it  was  so.  But  I  am  sure  no  good  can  really  be  done 
unless  those  who  are  called  on  to  do  it,  are  allowed 
to  pursue  their  own  course  unfettered  by  anything  at 
all  resembling  these  proceedings. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,    most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 


*  Of  the  Irish  Government,  forbidding  the  meeting  of  delegates  to 
discuss  the  Catholic  question. 
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Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Duncombe  Park,  August  21st,  1811. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  Nothing  certainly  can 
be  more  satisfactory  than  the  circumstances  you 
had  the  goodness  to  communicate  respecting  George 
Eden. 

In  my  opinion  a  connection  with  Lord  Lansdowne* 
would  be  most  desirable  for  him;  it  unites  private 
and  personal  habits  with  public  business,  and  pro- 
mises as  much  comfort  and  advantage  as  anything 
which  appears  to  me  likely  to  present  itself.  If  it  be 
advisable  for  George  to  prefer  the  lottery  of  politics 
to  whatever  his  chance  may  be  at  the  bar,  the  judi- 
cious partiality  of  Lord  Lansdowne  holds  out  a  pro- 
spect to  which  every  consideration  is  due. 

This  place,  if  possible,  is  improved  in  beauty,  since 
I  was  last  here,  and  is  altogether  in  my  view  superior 
to  anything  I  know  of  in  England,  and  does  not 
require  the  state  of  preparation  for  admiring  magni- 
ficent and  romantic  scenery  which  we  bring  out  of 
Lincolnshire.f 

I  am,  ever  yours  affectionately, 

Buckinghamshire. 


Lord  Moira  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Donington,  Sept.  11th,  1811. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  lament  with  you  most  deeply, 
what  I  observe  of  the  course  of  politics.  Our  boast 
is  that  we  stand  our  ground.  But  if  two  competitors 
are  to  strive  for  the  same  goal  and  one  shall  pride 
himself  on  remaining  stationary,  while  the  other  is 
exerting  every  nerve  to  get  forward,  the  lingerer 
must  be  supposed  to  have  miscomprehended  his 
object.     Unfortunately,  in  the  present  case,  the  error 

*  As  member  for  Calne ;  but  Mr.  George  Eden,  at  the  request  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  became  member  for  Woodstock. 

t  Nocton,  Lord  Buckinghamshire's  seat  in  Lincolnshire,  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  his  daughter  by  his  first  marriage,  Lady  Ripon. 
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is  not  indifferent ;  for,  the  power  which  our  antago- 
nist acquires  would  be  a  nullity  were  it  not  to  be 
employed  in  ruining  us.  All  this  is  easier  to  perceive 
than  to  remedy.  Let  me  honestly  say  that  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  immediate  connections  have  to  charge  them- 
selves considerably  with  the  present  state  of  things. 
The  subversion  of  our  majority  in  the  House,  you  must 
be  sensible,  was  very  wounding:  still,  that  was  got 
over.  Then  a  tone  so  unconciliatory  was  used  towards 
the  Prince,  as  inevitably  repelled  his  dispositions,  and 
laid  him  open  to  the  representations  of  those  who 
insinuated  that  he  would  put  himself  into  thraldom 
if  he  persevered  in  his  original  plan.  To  clinch  the 
matter  there  came  that  impolitic  opposition,  by  Lord 
Grenville's  particular  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  the  reappointment  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Can  you 
wonder  that  a  man  should  be  estranged  by  procedures 
so  calculated  to  revolt  him  ?  I  trust  that  all  these 
impressions  will  be  effaced  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  you 
should  advert  to  the  share  which  yourselves  have  had 
in  producing  the  continuance  of  the  present  ministry, 
and  you  should  not  fix  upon  the  Prince  an  unqualified 
charge  of  inconsistency. 

I  am  out  of  the  way  of  much  information  here  ; 
but  if  the  facts  which  I  have  learned  be  correct,  I 
should  think  Prussia  and  Russia  have  gone  just  far 
enough  to  have  entailed  upon  themselves  desperate 
mischief  without  a  chance  of  giving  even  embarrass- 
ment to  Napoleon.  Their  indirect  preparations, 
which  could  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  French 
spies,  exhibited  a  purpose  such  as  an  acute  enemy 
was  sure  to  anticipate.  I  expect  to  see  Prussia 
destroyed  immediately  and  utterly  before  Russia  can 
stir.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  my  supposition  is 
that  Napoleon,  by  creating  a  King  of  Poland,  and 
thereby  throwing  the  Russian  part  of  Poland  into 
immediate  insurrection,  will  curse  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander with  a  wasteful  war,  while  France  will  content 
herself  to  give  such  occasional  and  moderate  support 
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to  the  contest  as  will  little  cramp  her  in  the  applica- 
tion of  her  force  elsewhere. 

I  have  the  honour,  my  dear  Lord,  to  remain,  your 
Lordship's  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

Moira. 


Lord  Moira  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Donington,  Sept.  20th,  1811. 

My  dear  Lord, — If  I  do  not  misconstrue  your  last 
letter,  it  carries  with  it  an  implication  as  if  I  had 
some  estrangement  in  regard  to  your  friends.  Be 
assured  that  nothing  of  the  sort  exists.  No  one  has 
lamented  more  truly  than  I  have  done,  impressions 
which  were  never  avowed  to  me,  but  which  I  detected 
in  various  circumstances.  If  the  allusion  be  not  to 
me,  and  only  bears  on  others  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  confidential  attachment  to  the  Prince,  I  am 
convinced  that  you,  equally,  err  in  the  supposition. 
The  persons  to  whom  I  referred  never  have  been 
devoted  to  the  Prince,  and  only  avail  themselves  of  a 
temporary  facility  of  intercourse  to  colour  matters  as 
may  best  suit  their  private  views.  My  statement  to 
you  was  not  with  the  most  distant  wish  of  arraigning 
your  friends :  it  was  only  to  awaken  your  own  sense 
of  candour  in  judging  the  Prince;  so  as  that  you 
might  not  impute  to  deliberate  plan  what  really  arises 
in  great  measure  from  feelings  which  he  has  not 
scrutinised. 

I  have  the  honour,  my  dear  Lord,  to  remain,  your 
Lordship's  very  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

Moira. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dropmore,  Oct.  8th,  1811. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  had  no  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  the  feelings  you  mention,   and  the  circumstances 
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stated  to  you  may,  among  many  others,  have  contri- 
buted to  them.  I  cannot  regret  the  effect  they  are 
likely  to  produce ;  nothing  could  be  more  irksome 
than  to  be  called  upon  to  sacrifice  one's  happiness  and 
risk  one's  character  with  so  very  little  hope  of  doing 
any  real  good. 

The  report  of  the  physicians  is  worded  as  foolishly 
as  ever,  but  it  can  leave  no  ground  of  hope  in  the 
mind  of  any  reasonable  man. 

The  Chancellor  said  that  he  was  going  back  to  the 
cabinet,  who  were  to  decide  upon  it  whether  to  meet 
Parliament  in  November  or  not.  They  will  doubtless 
stave  it  off  as  long  as  they  can. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 

P.S.  The  King  had  a  fresh  accession  on  Saturday. 


Lord  Bulkeley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Bamhill,  Anglesey,  Wednesday  Night,  Oct.  9th. 

My  dear  Lord, — Without  asking  for  any  secrets, 
pray  give  me  a  line  about  passing  events,  for  I  am 
"  over  the  hills  and  far  away,"  and  know  nothing. 
One  thing  seems  evident,  that  our  friend  of  Dropmore 
has  no  chance  of  being  our  future  pilot,  and  that  the 
Prince  Regent  will  proscribe  him  and  Grey,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  will  be  that  the  system  which  has 
hitherto  carried  all  before  it  will  continue  to  do  so, 
and  that  Parliament  will  become  something  like  the 
old  one  of,  and  in,  France,  register  to  the  edicts  of  the 
Crown  and  of  "  Pitt's  principles." 

Our  friends  will  get  indifferent,  finding  the  public 
equally  so,  which  it  certainly  is,  and  I  guess  there 
will  be  a  virtual  secession.  The  present  ministers 
will,  I  conclude,  be  adopted  by  the  Prince  Regent ; 
but  how  they  are  to  get  over  the  numerous  difficulties 
with  which  they  are  assailed,  I  have  not  an  idea — all 
South  America  revolutionised,  and  North  America  will 
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soon  declare  against  us  and  for  the  French.  Ireland 
is  another  very  difficult  card  to  pla}',  and  so  is  Sicily 
and  the  Peninsula  ;  in  short,  I  see  the  plot  thickening 
in  every  external  quarter  against  us,  and  I  dare  say 
Bonaparte  will  inarch  to  Petersburg,  while  Alexander 
is  doubting  what  part  to  act. 

I  hear  Wellesley  Pole  is  much  vexed  and  mortified 
at  his  own  unpopularity  in  Ireland  ;  for  the  Catholics 
and  their  Protestant  friends  lay  all  on  him  and  not 
on  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  his  bed  is  not  a  bed 
of  roses. 

The  Nottingham  and  Limerick  militias  have 
had  a  terrible  fight  in  Dublin  barracks,  and  many 
lives  lost,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  that 
pastime  was  only  beginning  and  not  ended.  I  have 
no  faith  in  the  Parliament  meeting  before  Christmas ; 
for,  meet  when  it  will,  the  Prince  Regent  will  not 
find  the  Burdett  party  so  quiet  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  ;  and  I  dare  say  Mahon's  place  will  be  attacked 
by  that  party  violently.  My  neighbours  here  in 
Wales  think  we  are  going  on  very  well,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  Lord  Grenville. 
I  think  it  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Perceval  and  Lord 
Wellesley  will  quarrel,  and  that  the  latter  will  become 
a  great  favourite  at  Carlton  House.  If  Bonaparte 
lives  he  will  run  us  very  hard ;  for  he  keeps  always 
going  on  in  mischief  and  injury  to  this  country  and 
its  commerce. 

Among  the  strange  things  I  have  seen  in  politics, 
none  will  be  stranger  than  Perceval  and  Lord  Eldon 
and  Lord  Harrowby  speaking  in  favour  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  Irish  Catholics ;  and  I  think  I  shall  see 
it  ere  long,  and  so  will  you  too.  Adieu,  my  dear 
Lord.  Be  so  good  as  to  remember  Lady  Bulkeley 
and  me  most  kindly  to  Lady  Auckland  and  Mrs. 
Moore  and  Mrs.  Shafto. 

I  am,  your  faithful  servant, 

Warren-Bulkeley. 
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Lord  Grey  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Howick,  Nov.  17th,  1811. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for 
your  letter  of  the  10th,  as  well  as  for  one  which  I 
received  some  time  ago. 

I  believe  we  are  all  equally  in  the  dark  with  re- 
spect to  the  secret  springs  of  our  domestic  politics.  I 
have  uniformly  disbelieved  all  the  stories  that  have 
been  in  circulation  of  new  arrangements,  retaining  a 
part  of  the  present  administration  of  Wellesley  and 
Canning,  &c.  No  one  of  these  reports,  with  respect 
to  the  two  last  personages,  appeared  to  come  from 
very  good  authority. 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  continued  to  believe,  and 
so  I  wrote  to  Lord  Grenville  some  time  ago,  that  the 
Prince  still  meditates  a  change  which  shall  bring  in 
his  old  friends.  That  such  is  still  his  intention  I  have 
no  doubt,  though  it  is  very  possible  that  the  same 
causes  which  have  so  long  delayed  may  ultimately 
prevent  its  execution  altogether. 

That  the  delay  itself,  and  many  of  the  things  which 
have  occurred  during  that  delay,  should  have  ren- 
dered many  of  our  friends  impatient,  and  some  of 
them  a  little  incautious  in  their  language,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  This,  1  know,  has  been  complained  of 
by  the  Prince,  which  is  one  of  the  circumstances  on 
which  I  found  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  of  his  in- 
tentions ;  and  I  have  endeavoured,  whenever  I  have 
had  the  opportunity,  to  inculcate  the  policy,  which 
in  our  situation  is  so  obvious,  of  abstaining  as  much 
as  possible  from  everything,  both  in  conduct  and  in 
language,  which  might  o-ive  offence.  When  the  ses- 
sion  opens  the  veil  must  be  withdrawn.  Then  all  the 
public  interests,  all  of  them,  God  knows,  the  subject 
of  so  much  just  anxiety,  must  come  under  discussion, 
and  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Prince  any  longer  to 
defer  deciding  upon  the  policy  which  is  in  future  to 
direct  his  councils. 
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Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dropmore,  Nov.  23rd,  1813. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  will  take  an  opportunity  of 
writing  to  Grey.  I  quite  differ  from  him  in  thinking 
that  the  Prince  Regent  has  the  smallest  disposition 
towards  what  are  called  his  old  friends. 

He  has,  I  am  confident,  no  plan  of  conduct  what- 
ever, but  is  governed  from  day  to  day  by  the  two 
people*  who  have  taken  the  direction  of  him,  and  be- 
siege him  day  and  night.  Their  object,  of  course,  must 
be  to  prevent  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  any  body 
of  men  possessing  any  real  strength  of  their  own. 

Were  it  otherwise,  the  difficulties  on  all  sides  are 
such  that  I  confess  I  should  most  unwillingly  listen 
to  any  project  of  the  sort.  I  see  no  hopes  in  any 
shape  of  doing  any  real  good. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 

P.S.  We  will  suit  our  hours  to  your  convenience? 
but  our  dinner  time  at  this  season  is  usually  half-past 
five,  which  by  our  clocks  is  six. 

Mr.  George  Eden  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  Dec.  I3tb. 

My  dear  Father, — Feilding  comes  down  with  me  on 
Sunday,  to  stay,  I  believe  till  Tuesday.  We  have  no 
news  here.  I  dined  at  Lansdowne  House  on  Wednes- 
day. Lord  Lansdowne  had  received  a  long  letter 
upon  politics  from  Lord  Grenville,  I  suppose  written 
at  your  suggestion.  He  was  a  little  amused  at  Lord 
GrenvihVs  carelessness  in  forgetting  to  seal  it. 

Lord  Grey  is  not  expected  in  town  before  the  1st  of 
January.  We  have  strong  reports  of  a  decided  quarrel 
between  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ; 
but  I  heard  certainly  to-day  that  the  Duke  was  one 
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of  those  who  assisted  the  Prince  in  getting  into  his 
carriage  when  he  left  Oatlands.*  Perceval's  friends  are 
much  elated,  and  give  out  that  it  is  privately  arranged 
that  he  is  to  remain  in  office.  At  any  rate  it  is  well 
that  it  should  be  settled  before  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment.    My  love  to  all. 

Your  affectionate  son, 

G.  Eden. 

Lord  Bulkeley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Poynton,  Stockport,  Cheshire,  Wednesday  Night, 
Dec.  18th,  1811. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  As  things  draw  nearer  to  a  crisis, 
one  cannot  help  being  anxious  to  know  a  little  of  the 
carte  du  pays,  and  if  you  are  not  bored  in  giving  me 
a  line,  that  I  may  not  make  any  improper  use  of  it,  I 
shall  return  it  with  the  post,  etje  ne  vous  citerai  pas. 

My  own  rustic  opinions  lean  strongly  to  the  notion 
that  the  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  will  be  hustled  and 
jostled,  and  the  present  ministry  remain,  as  they  can 
pay  more  debts  and  grant  more  money  than  the  pro- 
fessors and  supporters  of  an  economical  system  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  lavish  one,  and  Kings  and  Prince 
Regents  like  such  ministers  best  as  pay  debts  with 
the  true  flourish  of  what  are  called  "  Pitt's  principles." 
I  hope  I  shall  be  mistaken,  but  such  are  my  ignorant 
ideas.  What  Perceval  can  or  will  do  about  Ireland 
I  have  not  an  idea,  for  when  I  left  Wales,  which  was 
a  week  ago,  I  heard  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Wellesley  Pole  could  re- 
main here. 

Things  in  Spain  look  rather  better,  but  a  great 
deal  will  depend  on  Valencia.  I  shall  be  up  on  the 
9th  of  January,  for  the  meeting  will  be  a  most  extra- 
ordinary one.  How  horrid  such  a  number  of  murders 
are,  and  so  few  discovered ;  surely  the  papers  must 
exaggerate.     Trade  in  this  country  is  low,  but  rather 

*  The  Prince  met  with  an  accident  while  dancing  the  Highland  fling, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  very  ill. 
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livelier  than  it  has  been,  why  I  can't  tell  you.  I 
hear  the  Prince  Regent  is  very  unwell,  and,  I  am 
sure,  is  sick  at  heart,  for  reasons  too  plain  to  escape  the 
commonest  observer.  Lady  Bulkeley  joins  me  in  best 
regards  to  you  and  Lady  Auckland  and  family,  and 
to  Mrs.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Shafto  when  you  see  them. 
I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  your  faithful  servant, 

Warren-Bulkeley. 

Lord  Bulkeley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Poynton,  Saturday,  Dec.  28th,  1811. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  have  just  had  your  kind  letter, 
and  return  it  with  the  post,  that  I  may  not  have  it  in 
my  power  to  make  any  improper  use  of  it  by  quoting 
your  name,  which  I  never  do.  What  the  Prince 
Regent  means  to  do  as  to  choice  of  ministers  is  too 
plain,  and  without  his  fair  and  frank  confidence,  and 
no  tricks,  our  friends  could  do  no  good,  so,  perhaps, 
they  are  as  well  out  of  power  and  place  as  in  on  dis- 
honourable terms  to  their  characters.  The  whole 
scene  of  roguery  and  dishonour  is  quite  shocking  and 
disgusting,  but  it  will  be  still  worse  every  succeeding 
day  I  prophesy. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  what  can  be  done  about 
finance,  or  will  be  done  about  Ireland,  which  is  in  a 
state  past  a  joke,  and  what  Lord  Moira  and  the 
Prince's  friends  will  do  on  the  question  of  the  Irish 
Catholics.  I  suppose  a  great  many  will  leave  oppo- 
sition, with  the  Prince ;  and  I  must  say  among  all  the 
coalitions  I  have  seen,  one  between  Perceval  and 
Sheridan  will  be  the  strongest  of  any.  Should  a 
great  many  go  over  with  the  Prince,  Lord  Grenville 
and  Lord  Grey  must  not  look  to  divisions  in  either 
House,  but  to  the  public  mind,  as  I  guess  four  and  three 
to  one  will  be  the  usual  proportion  of  divisions.  I  am 
very  glad  Lord  Grenville  is  well.  I  am  not  surprised 
at  his  wish  to  farm  or  garden  after  the  persecutions  he 
has  met  with  from  the  House  of  Brunswick. 

Lord  Cholmondeley  told  me  at  Brooke's  last  year, 
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that  the  Prince  could  not  bear  Lord  Grenville,  be- 
cause he  could  not  talk  b — dy.  How  Perceval 
passes  that  ordeal  I  should  like  to  know. 

I  shall  be  up  on  the  7th.  I  am  very  happy  Mrs. 
Moore  has  got  an  eligible  new  place.  Our  joint  best 
regards  attend  you  and  Lady  Auckland  and  yours. 

Most  truly  yours, 

Warren-Bulkeley. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Feb.  15th,  1812. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  The  Duke  of  York  sent  for  Grey 
the  night  before  last,  and  yesterday  morning  he  saw 
him  and  me,  for  the  purpose  of  making  to  him  a  joint 
communication  of  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Prince  Regent.  It  contains,  in  substance,  a  pane- 
gyric on  himself  (the  Prince  Regent)  and  his  present 
ministers  ;  and  in  the  last  paragraph  it  expresses  a 
wish  that  some  of  the  opposition  would  unite  with 
the  Government. 

The  whole  form  and  terms  of  this  paper  are  so 
offensive,  that  it  would  well  have  justified  a  much 
rougher  answer  than  we  shall  this  day  return  to  it. 
That  answer  will,  however,  of  course,  be  a  direct 
negative,  and  such  as  may  I  (wish  more  than  I)  hope 
preclude  all  further  negotiation. 

It  is  evident  the  whole  will  come  to  nothing,  and 
is  meant  only  to  make  a  case  against  us — how  suc- 
cessfully, time  must  show,  for  that  is  a  question  with 
which  reason  has  nothing  to  do. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 


Lord  Carlisle  to  Lord  Auckland. 

(Private.) 

My  dear  Lord, — The  newspapers  anticipated  every 
communication  I  could  have  made. 
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A  curious  circumstance,  however,  occurred  yester- 
day. The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  thought  his  free 
discourse  to  the  Prince  on  Friday  shut  the  door  of 
Carlton  House  against  him,  and  was  preparing  to  go 
out  of  town,  received  a  message  to  desire  he  would 
remain  for  another  conversation,  which  was  to  have 
taken  place  yesterday,  but  now  fixed  for  to-day. 
The  substance  of  the  Prince's  talk,  was  the  com- 
plaining of  the  quickness  with  which  the  answer 
was  sent,  and  the  severity  of  the  construction  or 
misconstruction  of  his  proposal. 

The  Duke  was  very  stout,  and  denied  two  meanings 
could  be  put  upon  that  proposition ;  but,  admitting 
the  possibility  of  its  being  misunderstood,  how  easy 
would  it  have  been  to  have  done  away  the  error; 
stated  the  marked  slight  put  upon  Lord  Grenville, 
which  the  Prince  endeavoured  to  excuse  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  difficulties  made  by  Lord  Grenville  to  the 
restoration  of  his  brother;  that  he  had  not  committed 
himself  on  the  subject  of  Perceval  as  making  him  a 
permanent  minister.  All  this  is  sad  evasion  ;  and  of 
course  made  no  impression  beyond  that  of  showing 
how  he  was  in  a  bog  of  difficulties.  The  Duke  was 
given  to  understand  that  he  had  disposed  of  nothing, 
nor  would  he  do  so  for  three  weeks  to  come ;  a 
pleasant  circumstance  for  the  present  ministers. 
Lord  Moira's  resolution  to  quit  the  country  for  Ger- 
many, urged  by  his  circumstances,  and  this  abomi- 
nable transaction  of  the  Prince,  is  supposed  to  have 
dismayed  his  Royal  Highness  very  sensibly.  What 
will  grow  out  of  his  alarm  God  only  knows. 

A  black  mark  is  put  by  the  Prince  himself  on  Sid- 
mouth,  and  Castlereagh  accepts  under  the  stipula- 
tion, of  voting  for  the  Catholic  question.  Canning 
has  not  even  been  mentioned,  and  I  hear  the  party  is 
furious.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Prince  is  perfectly 
well,  able  to  receive  the  directors  of  ancient  music, 
but  refuses  audiences  to  the  Peers  of  England.  The 
Garter  has  not  been  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
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mond,  and  if  to  Moira,  which  I  believe,  to  no  other 
person. 

Ever  yours,  my  dear  Lord, 

Carlisle. 

P.S.  I  can  depend  upon  the  history  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  but  wish  you  to  keep  it  to  yourself. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dropmore,  May  lath,  1812. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  this  strange 
and  shocking  event*,  I  wrote  to  Grey  to  assure  him 
that  I  would  defer  my  journey  to  Stowe,  and  remain 
here  to  be  in  readiness  to  come  to  town  at  any  mo- 
ment if  he  wished  it.  But  I  feel  a  good  deal  of  re- 
pugnance to  the  notion  of  going  there,  as  if  to  look 
out  for  offers  and  negotiations,  which,  instead  of 
courting,  I  have  every  reason  to  wish  to  avoid. 

I  am  convinced  the  moment  is  not  yet  come,  perhaps 
it  never  will  (till  too  late),  when  either  the  Prince 
Regent,  or  Parliament,  or  the  public,  are  enough 
informed  of  their  real  situation  to  bear  any  Govern- 
ment through  in  doing  what  alone  can  save  us.  It  may 
be  that  the  burthen  of  doing  this  may,  before  that 
time,  be  cast  on  us,  so  as  that  we  cannot  avoid  it. 
But  in  that  case  I  should  go  to  the  task  with  the 
fullest  expectation  —  I  might  say  certainty  of — failing 
in  it. 

I  deferred  answering  Grey's  letter  for  two  days, 
because,  though  on  the  subject  of  it  I  owed  and  have 
expressed  to  him  many  acknowledgments,  it  is  con- 
nected with  other  less  agreeable  circumstances. 

I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  from  you  all  you  hear, 


*  The  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval.  Lord  Liverpool  was  expected  to 
succeed  him,  and  then  Lord  Wellesley,  and  on  their  failure  to  form  an 
administration,  a  negotiation  was  opened  through  Lord  Moira  with  Lords 
Grey  and  Grenville. 
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and  I  certainly  will  not  turn  my  back  on  any  occa- 
sion in  which  I  can  hope  to  do  any  good,  though  I 
foresee  none  such. 

Ever  yours, 

G  RENVILLE. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland* 

Dropmore,  May  22nd,  1812. 

Dear  Lord  Auckland, — I  shall  probably  be  in  town 
to-morrow,  early.  I  say  probably,  because,  if 
Wortley's*  motion  is  not  carried,  I  shall  consider  this 
crazy  bark  as  launched,  and  then  I  see  no  good  in  my 
being  in  town.  But  I  have  left  this  point  to  Lord 
Grey's  decision ;  and  if  I  get  by  the  post  a  line  from 
him  to  say  come,  I  will  be  in  town  before  he  can  see 
anybody  else  to-morrow  morning. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Camelford  House,  June  6th,  1812. 

My  dear  Lord, — All  is  off  again.  The  Prince 
gave  Lord  Moira  full  powers  to  consult  with  us  on 
forming  a  Government.  We  discussed  the  points  of 
Ireland  and  America,  about  which,  of  course,  we  did 
not  differ  with  him.  We  then  asked  whether  there 
was  any  restraint  upon  our  including  the  great  offices 
of  the  Court  in  our  arrangement,  as  has  been  usually 
done  in  changes  of  Government.  He  said  the  Prince 
laid  no  restraint  upon  us  in  this  respect,  but  that  he, 
Moira,  could  not  concur  in  such  a  measure,  which 
would  be  a  degradation  on  the  Prince,  &c,  &c.  ' 

We  said  we  deemed  it  indispensable  to  show  that 
the  new  Government  had  the  constitutional  confi- 
dence of  the  Crown,  and  to  unite  the  Court  with  the 
political  Government. 

*  An  address  for  an  efficient  ministry.     It  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  four. 
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Here,  therefore,  we  broke  off,  and  the  thing  is  at  an 
end.  I  cannot  pretend  to  regret  that  it  is  so,  except 
so  far  as  concerns  Lord  Moira,  personally ;  for  I  am 
confident  no  good  was  to  be  done  till  the  Prince  feels 
his  situation  and  that  of  the  country. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Caraelford  House,  July  2nd,  1812. 

My  dear  Lord, — You  will  see  our  division*,  74  to 
74  and  proxiesf,  51  to  52,  by  which  the  question, 
though  formally  lost,  is,  to  all  practical  purposes, 
carried.  The  debate  was  very  favourable  ;  the 
Chancellor's  speech,  wretched  beyond  all  description; 
Wellesley's  good,  but  not  particularly  striking  ; 
Lord  Holland's  the  best,  I  think,  I  ever  heard  from 
him.  On  the  whole,  the  thing  went  off  better  than 
I  had  hoped,  and  I  do  trust  this  great  point  is  now 
established  beyond  the  reach  of  accident  or  evil 
design. 

We  had  the  votes  of  four  cabinet  ministers  with 
us,  but  the  whole  weight  of  Court  and  Government 
against,  which  makes  the  triumph  more  complete. 

We  are  going  back  this  morning  for  good. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 


Lord  Auckland  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

(Confidential  to  your  Grace  and  Lord  Francis  only.) 

Lord  Francis,  with  all  his  acuteness,  seemed  to  me 
yesterday  to  be  prejudging  the  Carlton  House  ques- 
tion, and  on  misinformation. 

It   is   not    a    question    whether   Lord    and    Lady 

*  On  Lord  Wellesley's  resolution  pledging  the  House  of  Lords  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Catholic  question  in  the  following  session. 

f  Lord  Auckland's  proxy  was  given  in  favour  of  Lord  Wellesley's 
motion. 
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Hertford,  and  Lord  Yarmouth,  shall  have  an  influence 
from  which  no  vacating  of  offices  can  exclude  them, 
nor  whether  any  terms  shall  be  put  on  the  Prince 
beyond  what  are  respectful  and  reasonable.  His 
Royal  Highness  has  never  expressed  any  wish  on  the 
subject :  but  Lord  Moira,  from  motives  best  known 
to  himself,  broke  off  the  negotiations  by  declaring 
that  he  would  not  consent  to  the  exercise,  in  any 
degree,  of  that  "Power  of  removal  and  recommenda- 
tion which  has  usually  been  exercised  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  new  administrations"  ( I  transcribe  the 
words.)  That  declaration,  added  to  other  circum- 
stances, showed  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  negotiation 
was  insincere,  and  that  the  advisers  of  Carlton  House, 
foreseeing  its  failure,  trusted  also  to  a  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  be  next  made  by  Lord  Moira  to  form  a 
separate  ministry.  In  the  result  Lords  Eldon, 
Liverpool*  and  Castlereagh  revive  a  Government, 
notoriously  and  evidently  unequal  to  the  public  dis- 
tresses and  difficulties,  and  morally  impossible  to  be 
maintained  without  increasing  embarrassments  and 
mischiefs  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Ilatsell  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Cranford,  Friday,  1st  January,  1813. 

Many  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Lord,  for  your  kind 
wishes  to  me,  of  many  and  happy  returns  of  this  day. 
'Mhe  first  I  really  do  not  desire  ;  and  if  I  did,  I  could 
not  expect  them  !  With  respect  to  the  latter,  I  have 
already  enjoyed  a  longer,  and  a  larger  possession  of 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  than  is  the  usual  lot  of 
individuals.  Health  —  fortune  —  friends  —  "  Mens 
sana  in  corpore  sano,"  and  have  been  placed  in  that 
situation  (without  envy  or  ambition)  which  our 
Charles  II.,  at  the  end  of  his  travels,  declared  to  be 
the  happiest  which  he  had  met  with  in  all  the  coun- 
tries he  had  visited :  "An  Englishman,  with  a  com- 

*  The  ministry  was  formed  under  Lord  Liverpool,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
expectation,  it  lasted  until  1827.  Lord  Buckinghamshire  and  Mr.  Van- 
sittart  were  members  of  this  cabinet,  the  former  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  the  latter  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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petent  income,  above  the  rank  of  a  constable,  and  be- 
low that  of  a  justice  of  peace." 

I  can  neither  be  a  sheriff  nor  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  a  justice.  But,  for  all  the  blessings  I  have 
enjoyed,  I  am  truly  thankful ! 

I  don't  like  the  Americans  taking  our  frigates,  and 
hope  that  what  has  happened  to  Bonaparte  may  lead 
to  a  general  peace  ;  but  I  dare  not  expect  it. 

Best  respects  to  Lady  Auckland. 

Yours  faithfully,  J.  Hatsell. 

Lord  Bulkeley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Stanhope  Street,  Sunday  Night,  Jan.  2nd,  1813. 

Dear  Lord  Auckland, — From  politics  there  is  little 
or  no  comfort  either  external  or  internal:  all  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit ;  and  as  to  any  change  of  men 
or  measures,  I  look  upon  it  completely  out  of  the 
question.  Carlton  House  and  the  Treasury  may  do 
just  what  they  please,  with  a  fresh  new  Parliament 
ready  for  any  work  they  choose  to  impose  upon  them. 
Many  causes  contribute  to  this,  particularly  the  fear 
of  democracy  and  revolution,  and  the  general  pro- 
perty of  the  country — all  swearing  by  the  Crown  first, 
by  the  good  old  King,  and  now  the  good  young  Prince. 
Add  to  this  the  Prince's  having  turned  round  on  the 
Catholic  question,  which  enables  Government  to  play 
that  old  game,  and  revive  the  "  No  Popery "  cry 
with  great  effect,  in  which  they  are  aided  by  all  the 
clergy,  and  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  in  the  law, 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Of  the  young  Masters  of 
Arts  who  voted  for  Lord  Grenville  to  be  Chancellor 
of  Oxford,  half  these  voted  looking  up  to  the  Prince, 
and  were  then  what  is  called  liberal  men  ;  they  are 
now  becoming  intolerant,  and  cry  "NoPopery"  lustily. 
All  ranks  of  people  hope  to  pick  up  something  from  the 
Crown ;  and  there  is  a  complete  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence about  Parliament  and  about  speaking  and 
speeches;  and  all  those  who  are  in  favour  are  looked 
up  to,  and  all  those  out.  of  favour  Von  ii'en  fait  point 
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de  cas.  The  corruption  is  general,  from  the  Princes 
and  Princesses  of  the  blood  to  the  cobbler  ;  and  how 
the  country  stands  so  many  drains  is  quite  a  paradox 
to  me :  it  certainly  labours,  as  Mr.  Vansittart  said, 
but  it  goes  on  tant  Men  que  mat. 

I  wish  peace  was  probable,  or  possible,  but  there  are 
so  many  difficulties  to  overcome  that  I  fear  it  is  at  a 
great  distance.  The  Americans  will  certainly  hit  us 
many  hard  blows  at  sea  in  our  trade,  and  have  already 
done  it ;  but  the  Government  don't  seem  to  mind  it, 
while  the  opposition  remains  so  divided  and  Whit- 
bread  so  unmanageable. 

Canning  is,  under  existing  circumstances,  a  great 
card;  but  I  think  he  has  no  leaning  to  the  Lords 
Grenville  and  Grey,  because  he  thinks  they  are  pro- 
scribed at  Carlton  House ;  and  he  probably,  sooner  or 
later,  will  be  secured  by  the  ministers,  and  he  will  then 
forget  his  slights  and  ridicule  of  the  doctor.  Lord 
Wellesley  having  been  proscribed  by  the  professors 
of  what  are  called  "  Pitt's  principles,"  is  more  likely 
to  make  up  to  his  old  school  and  Oxford  friend,  Lord 
Grenville. 

I  sincerely  wish  the  Catholic  question  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  for  it  hangs  like  a  millstone  round 
the  necks  of  those  who  have  attached  themselves  to 
Lord  Grenville,  more  especially  as  I  think  he  adheres 
to  it  with  a  pertinacity  and  obstinacy  which  can  be 
agreeable  to  none  but  his  opponents,  who  must  rejoice 
at  it.  What  the  future  consequences  of  rejecting  it 
may  be  I  can't  pretend  to  say,  but  the  people  of  Eng- 
land may  be,  and  are,  easily  inflamed  on  the  subject ; 
and  our  clergy  are  most  of  them  Banners.  In  my 
country  I  am  plagued  to  death  about  my  votes  in 
favour  of  the  Irish  Catholic  claims. 

Bonaparte  will  play  his  games  at  Paris  better  than 
in  Russia,  and  we  shall,  I  fear,  feel  him  again  in  our 
blood  and  in  our  pockets ;  his  wings  and  nails  though 
clipped  will  grow  again.  Our  joint  best  regards 
attend  you  and  Lady  Auckland  and  your  family. 
I  am,  my  dear  1  ord,  yours  ever  faithfully, 

W  AEEEN-  BULKE  LEY. 
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Lord  Carlisle  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Castle  Howard,  Jan.  11th,  1813. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  The  last  conversation  I  had  with 
you  was  on  the  high  road,  and  your  last  words  were, 
"  I  think  the  business  of  the  negotiation  is  as  well 
left  as  possible." 

I  was  too  little  recovered  to  grapple  at  that  time 
with  so  large  a  question.  Better  health  and  more 
circumstantial  information  do  not,  I  confess,  lead  me 
to  the  same  conclusions.*  The  being  shipwrecked  on 
the  same  rock  with  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon,  the 
lady  and  secret  influence,  shows  how  little  from  past 
examples  we  know  how  to  avoid  danger.  Could  it  be 
supposed  by  taking  Hertford's  wand  from  him  we 
lessened  the  power  of  Manchester  House  ?  Did  we  not 
rather  increase  that  power,  and,  in  a  tenfold  degree, 
to  our  own  certain  ruin?  Could  the  Prince  be  ever 
induced  to  forgive  on  his  part  this  sort  of  treatment  ? 
So,  on  the  first  step  of  authority  as  ministers,  Ave 
were  to  mount  it  with  the  consciousness  we  had  not, 
or  were  ever  likely  to  have,  the  Regent's  confidence. 
Why  was  not  the  subject  of  the  household  blinked  at 
the  moment  ?  Why  was  it  not  to  be  assumed  that  the 
Regent  would  regard  his  ministers'  opinions  and  re- 
commendations as  well  on  that  as  on  other  points,  till 
he  refused  to  give  them  such  wanted  support  ?  Then 
would  have  been  the  time  to  have  fought  the  battle, 
and  made  the  stand  against  the  wild  doctrines  of 
Lord  Moira. 

But  I  shall  be  told,  after  all  the  invective  uttered 
against  that  house,  &c,  could  office  have  been  taken 
without  attempting  to  demolish  it  ?  Perhaps  not. 
Rut  this  should  have  been  thought  of  when  the 
licence  was  given  to  the  invective,  and  that  indulg- 
ence of  reprehension  might  as  well  have  been  con- 
sidered a  direct  renunciation  of  all  pretensions  to 
ministerial  conditions.    Resides,  are  we  quite  sure  the 

*  Several  other  members  of  the  opposition  agreed  with  Lord  Carlisle. 
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right  nail  was  hit  upon  the  head  ?  I  suspect  not — 
there  being  another  secret  influence  infinitely  more 
formidable  to  excite  our  knight-errantry  in  endeavour- 
ing to  circumvent  it :  that  of  Lord  Eldon,  with  his 
imp  of  darkness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  How  was 
this  to  be  overcome  ?  Could  we  stipulate  against 
such  intercourse  and  baleful  interference  ? 

There  appeared  to  me  only  a  choice  between  the 
standing  aloof  from  office,  under  the  conviction  that 
no  Government  was  practicable  with  the  Prince  so 
disposed,  or  have  accepted,  doing  nothing  to  increase 
the  difficulties  of  the  hour,  and  giving  the  Prince 
some  justification  to  the  public  for  his  conduct. 

Here  we  continue  to  linger ;  the  air  and  way  of 

life  agreeing  with  both  Lord  C and  myself  much 

better  than  the  fogs  of  London.  Remember  us  both 
most  kindly  to  Lady  Auckland,  and  believe  me  to  be, 

My  dear  Lord,  ever  yours, 

Carlisle. 


Lord  Gre7iville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dropmore,  January  15th,  1813. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  return  you  Lord  Carlisle's  letter. 
He  reasons,  as  is  most  common  in  such  cases,  on  a 
half  view  of  the  subject,  and  omits  all  consideration 
of  the  evident  and  unquestionable  fact,  that  Lord 
Moira  was  meant  to  be  the  minister  in  the  intended, 
or  rather  tiot  intended,  arrangement. 

After  what  has  been  since  exhibited,  a  man  must 
have  a  much  stronger  taste  than  I  have  for  difficulty 
and  disgrace,  who  laments  that  his  friends  have  missed 
the  distinction  of  being  ministers  to  such  a  Court. 
Far  from  diminishing,  I  should  very  much  increase 
my  objections  and  distrust,  if  it  were  possible  that 
there  could  again  be  question  of  inflicting  such  a 
calamity  upon  me. 

Nothing  could  enable  one  to  do  real  good,  in  spite 
of  such  counteraction,  but  a  strong  and  almost  unani- 
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mous  determination  in  the  country  to  extinguish  the 
whole  system  of  the  Court  Government,  which  has 
brought  the  public  interests  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
There  is  no  such  disposition  in  the  country,  but  the 
contrary. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Camelford  House,  February  2nd,  1813. 

My  dear  Lord, — We  arrived  here  yesterday  even- 
ing/or good,  as  they  call  it.  For  what  good  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  I  have  put  the  painters  in  possession  of 
Dropmore,  which  ensures  my  staying  here  longer  than 
I  like. 

I  have  seen  scarcely  anybody  yet,  but  I  do  believe 
there  is  much  to  be  learnt. 

I  have  the  happiness  to  be  free  from  the  Carlton 
House  festivities,  and  do  indeed  most  perfectly  agree 
in  the  opinion  entertained  there,  that  neither  Lady 
Grenville  nor  myself  are  fit  company  for  Princes  and 
Princesses.     God  grant  we  may  long  continue  so. 

I  can  readily  believe  that  Lord  Liverpool  and  Yan- 
sittart  are  in  no  great  hurry  to  bring  their  budget 
forward.  Perceval's  chief  skill  seems  to  have  been 
shown  in  glossing  over  the  real  state  of  the  finances. 
To  do  this  his  successors  have  not  the  abilities,  and 
Van  is,  I  really  believe,  too  honest  to  wish  it.  So 
the  truth  must  now  come  out,  and  a  dreadful  truth 
it  is. 

Ever  most  sincerely  yours, 

Grenville. 


Lord  Bulkeley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Stanhope  Street,  April  2nd,  1813. 

Dear  Lord  Auckland, — I  am  unlucky  in  missing 
you    and  Lady   Auckland  whenever   we   visit    Mrs. 

c    c    3 
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Moore,  for  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  have  had 
a  little  cause  with  you  on  the  tot  discrimina  rerum. 

Nothing  turns  up  trumps  for  our  leaders,  for  the 
Prince  Regent  has  his  own  antipathies,  as  well  as 
Lord  and  Lady  Hertford's,  Lord  Yarmouth's,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland's,  Queen's,  and  Lord  Eldon's,  so  there  is 
an  aggregate  of  hate  ;  and,  as  for  the  public,  they  seem 
not  to  care  who  is  in  or  who  is  out,  and  to  put  the 
bridle  on  the  horse  of  state's  neck  and  let  him  pick 
his  way  as  he  can.  Many  will  tell  you  it  can't  go  on 
as  it  does,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  while 
George  Rose  lives  to  direct  the  Treasury  interior  in- 
trigues, and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  those  of  Carlton 
House,  and  the  people  remain  in  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence. Besides,  the  opposition  are  very  much  dis- 
united, and  our  leaders  and  Whitbread  are  all  abroad. 
In  the  mean  time  I  am  not  certain  whether  there  are 
any  great  inducements  for  power  under  the  terms 
annexed  to  it ;  for,  as  to  chaining  and  tying  down  a 
certain  person,  that  can't  be  done,  for  "  Pitt's  prin- 
ciples" would  soon  come  to  his  relief;  in  short,  such 
is  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Treasury,  that 
there  is  no  resisting  them  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess now  or  hereafter.  I  am  for  one  heartily  sick  of 
the  whole  concern  ;  and  if  I  could  get  out  with  honour 
I  would  never  attend  Parliament  any  more,  so  great 
a  bore  is  it  become :  Impar  congressus.  The  Govern- 
ment will  take  the  whole  merit  in  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, if  it  ever  ripens  into  arrangement,  mind  if  they 
don't,  by  a  timely  concession  ;  and  the  Catholics,  when 
they  gain  their  point,  will  soon  forget  those  who  lost 
their  all  for  their  sakes.  I  don't  think  our  leaders 
are  up  to  the  chicane  and  roguery  of  the  times,  and 
will  not  see  things  as  they  are.  So  you  will  say,  what 
a  fool  I  am,  and  I  shall  say,  my  dear  Lord,  I  am 
yours  and  Lady  Auckland's  ever  faithful  servant, 

Warren- Bulkeley. 
P.S.  Lady  Bulkeley  begs  her  best  regards. 
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Lord  Bulkeley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Stanhope  Street,  Monday,  April  5th,  1813. 

Dear  Lord  Auckland, — I  don't  think  it  right  to 
keep  by  me  any  letters  of  yours  in  answer  to  my  non- 
sense, for  it  would  not  be  fair,  and  it  is  but  right  you 
should  feel  that  you  are  safe  with  me.  With  such  a 
disposition  to  treachery  and  roguery  in  a  certain 
quarter,  and  with  such  intrigues  au  dessus  and  au 
dessous  a  droite  et  a,  gauche^lain  dealing  had  no  chance, 
and  I  am  not  surprised  our  generals  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville  were  not  up  to  them;  and  that  they  were  not  is 
very  certain,  and  the  consequences  very  palpable. 

The  nonsense  of  Saturday  was  that,  when  the 
Prince  Regent  heard  from  his  ministers  good  des- 
patches from  the  north  or  from  Lord  Wellington,  that 
he  said  "  D the  north,  and  d Lord  Welling- 
ton.    Can  you  do  or  say  anything  by  which  I  can  get 

rid  of  that  d d  Princess  of  Wales."    The  Duke  of 

Cumberland  is  going,  some  say,  to  Russia,  others  to 
Hanover,  to  do  as  much  mischief  there,  most  probably, 
as  he  has  done  here ;  but  I  fear  an  old  Yorkshire  pro- 
verb will  prove  true,  "  nought  is  never  in  danger." 
I  hope  Miss  Mary  amuses  herself  much.  Our  joint 
best  remembrances  to  Lady  Auckland  and  yourself. 
We  shall  come  to  see  you,  sole  micante. 

Yours  truly, 

Warren-Bulkeley. 


C    C    4 
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CHAP.  LI. 


Letters  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  —  Mr.  George  Eden  in  Ireland.  —  An 
angry  Duchess.  —  Grattan  at  Home.  —  The  Marlborough  Family.  — 
Quarrel  between  the  Prince  and  the  Princess  Charlotte. — Success  of  the 
Allies.  —  The  King  of  France  in  personal  Danger.  —  The  Stock  Ex- 
change Hoax.  —  Enthusiasm  of  the  Postmaster  of  Aylesbury.  —  The 
Allies  enter  Paris.  —  Deposition  of  Bonaparte.  —  Delight  of  Lord 
Grenville. 


Mr.  George  Eden  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  Thursday. 

My  clear  Father,  —  I  merely  write  to  say  that  I 
know  nothing  either  about  myself  or  the  rest  of  the 
world.  For  I  do  not  yet  know  when  I  shall  be  able 
to  come  to  Eden  Farm,  and  I  have  been  all  this  morn- 
ing out  of  the  way  of  hearing  news.  The  Lansdownes 
have  been  taking  me  to  Lady  Crewe's,  at  Brompton, 
to  see  Madame  d'Arblay,  who  was  exhibited  to  a  select 
party.  I  found  Lady  Glenbervie  there,  who  had 
dressed  herself,  she  said,  so  as  to  be  described  as  a 
heroine  in  the  next  novel.  We  had  a  great  many 
other  clever  people,  and  passed  a  pleasant  morning. 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

P.S.  My  love  to  all.  George  Eden. 


Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Cheltenham,  June  21st,  1813. 

My  Lord, — By  a  note  from  Lord  Lansdowne  yester- 
day, I  learn  that  your  Lordship  has  been  pleased  to 
use  your  good  offices  with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
to  permit  me  to  examine  his  papers  for  the  purposes 
of  my  intended  history. 

I  hasten  to  assure  your  Lordship  of  my  warmest 
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gratitude  for  so  great  a  benefit,  which  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  offer  of  access  to  your  own  valuable 
collections,  respecting  the  last  forty  years*,  of  which 
I  have  long  known  the  importance. 

If  I  could  also  hope  for  your  opinion  on  events,  and 
your  advice  with  respect  to  sources  of  information,  I 
should  look  forward  to  an  aid  more  valuable  than  I 
could  expect  from  any  papers.  My  only  title  to  so 
much  kindness  as  I  have  experienced,  respecting  the 
materials  of  this  history,  is,  that  I  feel  such  a  zeal  to 
investigate  this  subject  thoroughly  as  will  enable  me 
to  leave  the  ground  somewhat  more  clear  to  a  suc- 
cessor of  greater  talents.  Every  aid  given  to  me 
will,  though  perhaps  indirectly,  prove  a  contribution 
towards  English  history. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  your  Lordship's 
obliged  humble  servant, 

James  Mackintosh. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  Lord  Auckland. 

August  5th,  1813. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  am  most  sincerely  thankful  for 
the  permission  to  examine  the  Marlborough  papers, 
which  your  Lordship's  good  offices  have  procured 
from  the  liberality  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. They  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
illustrating  English  history  from  the  Revolution  to 
the  accession. 

I  had  the  honour  of  stating  to  you  the  maxims  by 
which  I  proposed  to  regulate  my  conduct  in  those 
cases  where  regard  to  historical  truth  might  seem  to 
be,  in  some  respects,  at  variance  with  the  tenderness 
due  from  the  possessor  of  papers  to  the  memory  of 
an  ancestor  from  whom  he  had  derived  them. 

It  is  my  wish  to  show  my  extracts  to  the  person 
who  permits  me  to  examine  his  papers,  or  to  some 

*  The  Auckland  MSS.  extend  from  1764  to  1814.  They  comprise  the 
whole  of  the  secret  correspondence  of  Lord  Suffolk's  office  during  the 
American  War. 
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one  in  whom  he  confides,  that  I  may  publish  nothing 
which  he  would  not  himself  have  published.  Mere 
private  anecdote  is  no  part  of  my  province,  and 
scandalous  details  of  that  sort  are,  in  my  opinion, 
better  forgotten  than  recorded.  Even  private  anec- 
dotes may,  however,  be  indirectly  useful,  by  helping 
to  a  just  conception  of  the  character  of  important 
persons. 

In  the  case  of  those  facts  which  are  properly  his- 
torical, I  should  certainly  do  my  best  to  persuade  the 
owner  of  papers  not  to  be  too  scrupulous.  I  should, 
as  a  general  maxim,  suppose  that  what  is  merely 
political  cannot,  at  the  distance  of  a  century,  be  sup- 
posed to  require  any  concealment. 

But  in  every  case  I  should  think  myself  bound  to 
comply  with  the  desire  of  the  owner  in  the  use  to  be 
made  of  his  papers.  On  that  condition,  implied  or 
expressed,  the  permission  is  granted.  Whatever  I 
have  permission  to  publish,  is  so  much  gained  for 
public  information.  Being  a  trustee,  I  should  no  more 
conceive  myself  entitled  to  betray  my  trust  than  to 
steal  the  papers  for  the  sake  of  historical  truth. 

I  am  extremely  obliged  by  your  Lordship's  kind 
mention  of  the  end  of  September  as  the  time  when 
you  are  likely  to  visit  Blenheim ;  I  shall  probably  be 
then  either  at  Cheltenham  or  at  Bo  wood.  But  a 
letter  to  Great  George  Street  will  find  me,  and  I  shall 
be  ready  at  the  shortest  notice  to  proceed  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  papers.  The  correspondence  of  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  which  I  have  lately  read  at  Carlton 
House,  points  my  mind  very  much  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  Lord,  your  much 
obliged, 

J.  Mackintosh. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dropmore,  August  31st,  1813. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  am  setting  out  this  day  for 
Cornwall.     Lady  Grenville  goes  to  Malvern,  as  I  was 
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unwilling  that  she  should  undertake  so  long  and 
fatiguing  a  journey  as  that  to  Boconnoc,  for  the  short 
time  that  I  may,  perhaps,  stay  there  ;  but  all  my 
own  motions  are  uncertain,  and  depend  on  the  busi- 
ness I  may  find  there.  1  fear  that  I  cannot  make 
any  calculation  so  agreeable  to  my  wishes  as  to  bring 
us  back  here  quietly  re-settled  in  this  peaceful  home 
by  the  first  or  even  the  second  week  in  October. 

The  Austrian  declaration  of  war  opens  a  new 
scene  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  has  even  a  little  revived 
my  speculations,  of  possible  deliverance  from  the 
overwhelming  tide  of  evil  which  has  set  in  upon  us 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  But  then,  alas  !  I  think 
what  the  Courts  of  Vienna,  and  Berlin,  and  Peters- 
burg are,  and  my  doubts  and  apprehensions  return. 

Northcote's  life  of  Reynolds  is  at  best  but  a  poor 
compilation  of  very  uninteresting  anecdotes.  Yet  it 
amuses  by  the  mere  power  of  names,  to  which  one  is 
used. 

I  have  been  much  pleased  lately  with  Sismondi's 
account  of  the  "  Literature  of  the  Southern  Nations 
of  Europe."  It  is  an  imperfect  work.  Two  volumes 
only  are  come  over,  but  I  think  you  would  find  them 
well  worth  reading. 

His  history  of  the  Italian  Republics  I  reserve  for 
winter  evenings.  It  is  too  large  an  undertaking  for 
summer,  with  its  out-of-door  amusements.  But  the 
subject  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine,  and  I  anticipate 
pleasure  from  the  work.  The  comparison  of  those 
republics  with  the  States  of  Greece  was  once  a 
literary  project  of  my  own,  but  I  never  had  either 
leisure  or  the  knowledge  for  it. 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

Grenville. 

Mr.  George  Eden  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Eight  in  the  Morning,  Coleraine,  August  28th,  1813. 

My  dear  Father, — As  I  shall  not  be  near  a  post 
town  for  three  or  four  days,  I  write  a  few  lines  whilst 
Lady  Lansdowne  is  making  breakfast.     I  left  Belfast 
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for  Antrim  on  Wednesday,  and  crossed  some  very- 
high  hills  in  my  round,  with  a  view  of  the  channel 
and  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  behind  me,  and 
Loch  Nenagh,  twenty-five  miles  broad,  with  the 
Tyrone  and  Donegal  mountains  before  me.  The 
Lansdownes  had  not  arrived  when  I  reached 
Antrim,  and  I  walked  to  see  an  immense  Gothic 
building  which  Lord  Massareene  is  repairing  and  en- 
larging close  to  the  town.  From  thence  I  walked  on 
to  Slane  Castle,  Lord  O'NeiPs,  the  domain  of  which 
is  very  fine,  and  the  farming  and  stablery  establish- 
ment immense.  He  has  about  1600  acres  in  his  own 
hands.  The  Castle  stands  close  to  the  lake,  on  a  fine 
terrace,  with  a  battery  of  twenty-one  cannons.  The 
building  is  old,  but  not  very  large,  and  Lord  O'Neil 
has  begun  some  considerable  additions  to  it.  I  had 
hardly  dined  before  Lord  Lansdowne's  servant  ar- 
rived, and  he  and  Lady  Lansdowne  very  shortly 
followed.  Both  very  well.  She  is  the  best  traveller 
I  ever  saw — always  in  good  humour  —  ready  to 
sleep  on  a  mattress  or  to  dine  on  bread  and  butter, 
and  anxious  to  see  everything  in  the  course  of  our 
journey. 

Yesterday,  we  walked  eight  or  nine  miles,  and  ar- 
rived here  with  ravenous  appetites  to  a  wretched 
inn,  and  a  dinner  of  eggs  and  bacon,  for  nothing  else 
was  eatable.  We  saw  but  little  on  the  road,  except 
a  settlement  of  Moravians,  whose  neatness  was  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  dirty  Irish  cabins.  To-day 
we  set  off  for  the  Causeway,  and  thence  along  the 
coast  to  Belfast.  Lord  Lansdowne  is  arguing  with 
the  ostler  and  landlady  about  post-horses,  and  they 
beat  him  hollow  in  eloquence.  We  are  going  imme- 
diately to  a  salmon-leap  about  a  mile  from  hence. 
My  love  to  all. 

Yours  affectionately, 

G.  Eden. 
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Mr.  George  Eden  to  Lady  Auckland. 

Dublin,  September  6th,  1813. 

My  clear  Mother,  —  After  breakfast,  the  Lans- 
downes  set  off  for  England,  and  I  for  Hillsborough. 
The  next  day  I  went  on  to  Lord  Roden's,  where  I 
found  the  Duchess  of  Richmond*,  Lady  Sarah  and 
Lady  Georgiana  Lennox,  the  Powerscourts,  the 
Jocelyns,  a  Mr.  Sandford,  Mr.  Wingfield,  a  Miss 
Leeman,  and  one  or  two  other  people.  Except  the 
Jocelyns,  they  were  all  strangers  to  me,  but  I  found 
it  a  very  pleasant  party.  The  place  is  beautiful,  and 
we  wandered  all  day  amongst  woods  and  cascades, 
and  talked  nonsense  in  the  evening.  It  must  have 
been  at  first  an  awkward  meeting  for  Lord  Jocelyn 
and  Lady  Sarahf ,  but  they  seemed  to  bear  it  well. 

The  Duchess  is  quite  foaming  at  the  mouth  with 
politics,  though  little  was  said  on  the  subject,  except 
of  compliment  to  her  and  the  Duke,  till  the  last  night, 
when  at  supper  she  made  a  direct  attack  upon  me, 
and  we  disputed  for  an  hour  and  more,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  whole  company,  who,  though  all 
favourable  to  her  side  of  the  question,  were  astounded 
at  her  violence.  1  fought  what  I  thought  a  very 
good  battle,  and  at  last  she  said  that  she  supposed  I 
believed  the  story  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  having 
committed  murder  (alluding  to  a  libel  against  him 
for  having  ordered  the  execution  of  some  criminal). 
I  answered,  with  the  utmost  gravity  and  composure, 
that  it  was,  indeed,  a  case  of  great  doubt  and  diffi- 
culty. She  then  entreated  me  to  read  a  pamphlet 
written  in  his  vindication.  I  said  I  would,  as  in 
justice  I  ought,  but  that  I  did  not  give  much  credit 
to  Government  pamphlets.  Lord  PowerscourtJ,  who 
likes  mischief,  upon  this  begged  to  have  also  a  copy 

*  Eldest  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  married,  in  1789,  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  late  Lord-Lieutenant,  succeeded,  in  August  1813, 
by  Lord  Whitworth. 

t  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  married  in  1815  to  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland. 

X  Richard,  fifth  Viscount,  born  1790,  died  1823. 
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of  the  pamphlet,  as  he  had  some  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject. Almost  immediately  after  this  the  party  broke 
up,  and  the  Duchess  departed,  I  thought,  more  than 
half  angry.  She  was  in  better  humour  the  next  day, 
but  did  not  allude  to  the  last  night's  dispute.  The 
next  day  she  set  off  for  the  north,  and  I  for  Dublin. 
I  have  to-day  a  long  letter  of  instructions  for  touring 
from  Lady  Riversclale,  and  one  from  Charles  Field- 
ing, near  Carlisle.  To-day  I  dine  at  Mr.  Peel's*,  to 
meet  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

G.  Eden. 

Mr.   George  Eden  to  Lady  Auckland. 

Tinnehinchf,  Sept.  lltb,  1813. 

My  dear  Mother,  —  I  write  from  this  place  (though 
without  much  to  say),  because  I  have  about  half  an 
hour  to  spare  whilst  the  ladies  are  getting  ready  for 
church.  I  am  in,  I  should  think,  the  most  beautiful 
country  in  the  world,  and  with  one  of  the  pleasantest 
families  I  ever  saw. 

Grattan  is  himself  quite  delightful — playful,  talk- 
ative, full  of  anecdote,  and  candid  and  charitable  to 
all  mankind ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  is  beloved  by 
everybody,  whether  friend  or  stranger — whether 
agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  him  in  politics.  His 
conversation  is  particularly  entertaining,  though 
perhaps  a  little  too  epigrammatical  for  good  taste ; 
but  his  pointed  metaphors  flow  so  easily  from  him 
that  they  do  not  offend.  His  life  is  most  completely 
domestic,  his  walks  much  confined  to  his  flower 
gardens  and  shrubberies.  He  has  a  little  levee  of 
beggars  at  the  door  every  morning,  and  lie  comes  in 
now  and  then,  and  says,  u  There  is  a  boy  who  looks 
hungry,"  and  he  goes  off  with  a  plate  of  toast  and  an 
egg.  This  perhaps  multiplies  his  petitioners  a  little; 
and,  in  the  same  good-natured  way,  he  lets  everything, 

*  The  Irish  Secretary.  t  The  residence  of  Mr.  Grattan. 
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animals  and  trees,  &c.,  overgrow  the  place  ;  but  as  its 
character  is  wildness,  this  does  not  injure  the  place. 

Mrs.  Grattan  is  a  very  pleasing  woman,  but  ill 
with  the  rheumatism.  One  of  the  Miss  Grattans 
only  is  at  home  and  she  is  not  handsome,  but  lively 
and  natural :  besides  these,  we  have  Colonel  Fitz- 
gerald, brother  to  Mrs.  Grattan,  and  Mr.  Elliot  (who 
married  one  of  his  sisters),  a  clergyman,  with  his 
wife  and  two  daughters  —  he  is  some  relation  to  us 
but  I  cannot  trace  how  nearly  so :  his  eldest  son 
was  christened  after  Lord  Minto.  Yesterday  I  rode 
with  Colonel  Fitzgerald  through  the  Danile  and  to 
the  waterfall  at  Powerscourt,  which  perhaps  you 
have  seen.  To-morrow  I  have  much  more  to  see, 
and  mean  to  get  on  on  Tuesday  to  Arklow. 

My  love  to  all. 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

G.  Eden. 


Mr.  Vamittart  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Downing  Street,  October  25th. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — I  must  confess  that  the 
state  of  things  seems  to  me  still  more  anxious  and 
critical  than  this  morning  ;  for  Bonaparte  is  now  so 
hemmed  in  that  a  retreat  without  almost  the  total 
destruction  of  his  army  is  impossible,  and  Bonaparte* 
with  180,000  men  is  a  formidable  bete  aux  abois. 

You  remember  how  the  Hottentots,  at  the  Cape, 
hunt  the  lion.  They  form  a  circle  round  him,  and 
the  man  in  his  rear  flings  a  javelin  at  him  ;  he  turns 
to  fly  at  him,  when  another  flings  his  dart,  and  so  on 
till  the  lion  drops. 

Yours,  affectionately, 

N.  Vansittart. 


"    The  buttle  of  Leipbic  was  fought  on  the  I8tb  of  October. 
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Mr.  George  Eden  to  Lord  Auckland. 

House  of  Commons,  Nov.  17th,  1813. 

My  dear  Father, — Horner*  has  applied  to  me  to 
get  a  job  carried  through  your  means.  Mr.  Allen, 
the  master  of  Dulwich  College,  wishes  very  much  to 
be  married ;  but  would  by  such  an  act  lose  his  mas- 
tership. Our  friend  John  Allen  f,  though  he  does  not 
wish  to  follow  the  master's  example,  is  yet  anxious 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place,  from  motives  of 
friendship,  and  is  by  no  means  solicitous  to  succeed 
his  superior;  and  he  is  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
whole  business. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  has  been  reprimanded  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  calling  the  Queen  the  "  Merry 
wife  of  Windsor."  He  said,  "  Do  not  you  know  that 
my  mother  is  Queen  of  England ;  and  she  answered, 
"  You,  sir,  seem  to  forget  that  my  mother  is  Princess 
of  Wales." 

I  have  just  been  taking  the  oaths.  Yesterday  I 
went  down  forgetfully  in  boots.  I  hear  of  no  news 
from  the  continent ;  but  the  talk  is  of  bad  news  from 
America, 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

G.  Eden. 

Archdeacon  Coxe  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Salisbury,  Nov.  23rd,  1813. 

My  dear  Lord,  —  I  delayed  answering  your  Lord- 
ship's obliging  letter  till  you  were  returned  to  Eden 
Farm,  where,  I  suppose,  this  will  reach  you.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  the  information 
contained  in  your  letter,  as  well  as  for  the  trouble  you 
have  so  kindly  taken.  I  shall  be  ready  to  give  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  every  assistance  in  my  power,  and 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  any  he  can  afford 

*  Francis  Horner.  |  Lord  Holland's  friend. 
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to  me,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  very  consider- 
able. 

Your  kindness  emboldens  me  to  request  that  your 
Lordship  would  ask  the  Duke  of  Leeds  for  permission 
to  make  use  of  such  letters  in  the  Godolphin  collec- 
tion as  may  be  serviceable  for  my  intended  work, 
and  not  necessary  for  that  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
What  I  am  most  anxious  for  are  any  letters  which 
may  have  passed  between  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  and  Lord  Godolphin.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  known  to  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Leeds. 

Your  Lordship  was  likewise  so  kind  as  to  promise 
that  you  would  employ  your  intervention  with  Mr. 
Rose*,  in  obtaining  for  me  the  communication  of 
any  letters  which  may  have  passed  between  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Marchmont, 
or  any  other  papers  in  his  collection  which  may  be  of 
service  to  me. 

I  have  adopted  your  Lordship's  plan  for  my  in- 
tended work,  and  shall  call  it  "  Memoirs  of  John  Duke 
of  Marlborough,"  illustrative  of  his  private  and  par- 
ticular correspondence,  &c.  The  only  difficulty  I 
shall  have  will  be  in  compression. 

I  have  already  commenced  the  herculean  labour  of 
sifting  the  correspondence ;  and  I  shall  avail  myself  of 
your  Lordship's  goodness  in  submitting  to  your  judg- 
ment a  sketch  of  the  year  1705,  as  soon  as  it  is  com- 
pleted. I  have  selected  that  year  because  the  corre- 
spondence is  less  voluminous,  and  because  it  is  less 
active  than  those  before  or  after. 

I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  yours  most  sincerely  and 
gratefully, 

William  Coxe. 

Mr.  Batsell  to  Lord  Auckland. 

M.  Park,  Sunday,  November  28th. 

My  dear  Lord, —  I  must  correct  the  conclusion  of 

*  Mr.  George  Rose. 
VOL.    IV.  D   D 
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your  Lordship's  letter,  "  and  so  the  world  goes  on" 
to  "and  so  the  world  goes  off!"  In  the  same  Marl- 
borough family  I  have  lived  to  see  eight  *  generations. 

L  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

2.  Lady  Sunderland. 

3.  Jack  Spencer. 

4.  The  first  Lord  Spencer. 

5.  The  present  Lord  Spencer. 

6.  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

7.  Lady  Morpeth. 

8.  Her  children,  f 

I  saw  Sarah  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  consulting  Mr.  Faza- 
kerly,  who  stood  close  to  her  Grace's  chair.  So  you  see 
I  beat  Nestor\  out  and  out.  I  wish  you  could  meet 
with  "  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century." 
It  is  very  curious  and  very  amusing,  and  has  brought 
back  to  my  recollection  many  persons  and  events  that 
I  had  totally  forgot. 

Why  should  not  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  he 
has  with  him  the  six  lay  electors,  hold  a  chapter  for 
the  formal  reduction  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  restoration  and  re-establishment  of  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  empire  f 

Have  you  seen  the  annexed  paragraph  ?  If  not,  it 
will  amuse  you: — 

"  St.  Petersburgh. — The  following  rather  singular  notice  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Moscow  Government  paper,  and  shows  that  Count  Rostop- 
chin  will  not  soon  forget  Vandamme's  §  conduct  when  last  in  Moscow. 

"'Notice. — The  Commander-in-Chief  of  Moscow  makes  known  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  French  prisoner  of  war  Vandamme, 
that  his  height  is  two  vischuns  seven  wishaps,  stout  made,  forty-six  years 
of  age,  dark  complexion.  He  has  certainly  nothing  extraordinary  about 
him ;  yet  those  who  are  desirous  to  have  a  sight  of  him,  are  to  address 
themselves  to  the  town-major,  Colonel  Dalwig.'  " 

I  have  long  wished  so  to  treat  Napoleon  (you  will 

*  Only  seven,  the  name  of  the  second  Lord  Spencer  ought  to  be  struck 
out. 
f  The  present  Lord  Carlisle  and  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 
+  Mr.  Hatsell  died  in  1820. 
§  Vandamme  was  taken  prisoner  at  Kulm. 
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have  observed,  that  this  and  not  Emperor  of  France  is 
the  appellation  by  which  the  allied  Princes  now  call 
him)  if  they  can  catch  him.  I  would  then,  after  every 
body  had  paid  their  shilling,  send  him  into  Siberia, 
to  herd  with  Vandamme  and  the  other  boors  and 
wolves  in  that  inhospitable  region ;  for  it  has  been  re- 
marked that,  during  his  residence  in  the  civilised 
world,  he  has  never  committed  a  single  act  of  kind- 
ness, beneficence,  charity,  or  even  of  humanity. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Hatsell. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Camelford  House,  Monday. 

My  hopes  and  spirits  were  much  raised,  after  I 
wrote  to  you  on  Saturday,  by  seeing  in  the  "Courier" 
of  that  evening,  what  I  find  is  considered  by  others, 
as  well  as  by  myself,  as  an  official  notification  of  the 
terms  of  peace. 

If  France  really  is  reduced  within  her  limits  of 
1789,  and  if  she  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  allies  her 
most  important  fortresses  as  cautionary  terms,  till  the 
definitive  treaty  is  made  and  executed,  I  fairly  own,  I 
think  that  as  good  a  peace  as  we  can  make  with  him, 
nor,  in  point  of  terms,  would  I  ask  more  from  the 
Bourbons. 

But  I  shall  never  consider  the  security  of  Europe 
as  complete  till  the  revolutionary  taint  is  washed 
away, —  nor  can  I  think  it  possible  that  either  his 
personal  character,  or  the  nature  of  his  (purely 
military)  government,  can  suffer  him  to  remain  at 
rest.  War  we  shall,  in  that  case,  most  certainly  have 
again,  very  shortly,  for  the  defence  of  Holland,  and 
for  that  we  must  prepare. 

It  required  more  courage  than  belongs  to  our  min- 
isters to  declare  that,  entering  France,  they  could  not 
deprive  themselves  of  the  additional  chances  of 
success  which  the  white  cockade  would  have  given 
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them ;  but  had  they  done  so,  I  believe  Louis  XYTII. 
would  at  this  hour  be  the  peaceable  (and  very  peace- 
able) King  of  France. 

It  matters,  however,  very  little  what  I  think,  and 
most  probably  even  this  I  shall  not  take  the  trouble 
to  say. 

Ever  yours, 

G  RENVILLE. 


Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Camelford  House,  Thursday, 

My  dear  Lord, — You  will  see  the  Gazette  account ; 
the  success  is  certainly  beyond  all  hope,  and  autho- 
rises expectations  which  a  few  months  ago  would 
have  appeared  like  the  dreams  of  madmen. 

I  am  not  sure,  from  what  you  say,  that  you  will 
not  think  my  language  to-day  too  warlike.  But  I 
think  this  really  is  one  of  the  cases  that  justify  great 
exertion,  because  there  is  a  great  object  to  accom- 
plish, and  a  reasonable  prospect  of  obtaining,  not 
Gazette  victories,  but  solid  and  permanent  advantage  ; 
and  it  is  something  to  have  lived  to  see  the  moment 
when  one  may  without  ridicule  talk  again  in  the 
British  Parliament  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe. 

The  danger  now  is  the  disunion*  of  the  allies.  I 
hardly  know  how  to  hope  that  they  will  have  learnt, 
from  the  experience  of  thirty  years,  the  wisdom  of 
the  old  fable  of  the  bundle  of  sticks ;  and  if  they  have 
not,  we  are  no  further  advanced  than  we  were ;  and 
Bonaparte  may  repair  by  negotiation  in  the  winter 
all  he  has  lost  by  defeat  during  the  campaign. 

We  shall  expect  you  the  13  th. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 


fatal. 


The  firmness  of  Lord  Castlereagh  prevented  this  disunion  from  being 
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Mr.  George  Eden  to  Lord  Auckland. 

January  10th,  1814. 

My  dear  Father, — If  it  be  true  that  the  terms  of 
peace  offered  by  Bonaparte  were,  France  as  it  was 
before  the  Revolution,  the  allies  appear  to  me  to  be 
mad  in  their  invasion  of  France,  in  which  I  think 
(I  can  hardly  say  I  fear)  they  will  not  be  long 
successful.  It  can  only  de  done  with  the  intention  of 
setting  up  the  Bourbons.  I  see  the  "  Courier  "  invites 
Louis  XVIII.  to  land  in  Normandy.  He,  poor 
man,  is  lying  ill  at  Bath,  from  having  eaten  a  whole 
turkey  stuffed  with  chestnuts,  —  and  has  very  little 
thought  of  incurring  further  personal  danger. 

My  love  to  all. 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

G.   Eden. 


Lord  Sheffield  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Sheffield  Place,  January  13th,  1814. 

I  am  so  exceedingly  exalted  that  I  begin  to  flatter 
myself  with  the  expectation  of  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  Without  it  there  can  be  no  end  of  blood- 
shed ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  so  many  rapacious 
and  ambitious  commanders  will  quietly  give  their 
obedience  to  the  King  of  France,  in  the  event  of 
Bonaparte's  death,  unless  he  should  live  long  enough 
to  make  his  son  as  noxious  as  himself,  which  Heaven 
avert.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  probability  of 
borrowing;  him  for  the  benefit  of  Pidcock's  mil- 
seum  ?  but  rather  than  wish  him  in  a  cage  like  another 
Bajazet,  I  should  like  to  see  him  dead.  Our  General 
Clinton  has  had  a  sad  campaign  with  the  worst  com- 
posed army  in  Europe,  but  the  testimonials  from  Lord 
Wellington  are  highly  Comfortable  and  flattering. 

I  suppose  you  have  plenty  of  information  from  the 
armies ;    if   not,   perhaps   I  can  send   you    some  of 
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events  during  last  campaign  that  may  interest  you. 
Little  Anne  has  annoyed  us  by  indisposition,  but  is 
now  much  better;  George  Augustus  is  well. 

Sheffield. 


Lord  Grey  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Howick,  January  14th,  1814. 

My  dear  Lord, — I  a  few  days  ago  received  your 
very  kind  letter,  with  the  pleasure  which  must  always 
attend  every  proof  of  your  remembrance.  I  could 
not  doubt  the  kind  interest  you  take  about  me,  and 
am  happy  to  tell  you  that  I  continue  tolerably  well, 
though  not  yet  so  strong  as  I  was  before  this  last 
attack. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  events  of  the  last  six 
months  have  far  surpassed  my  expectations.  Never, 
to  be  sure,  did  any  man  so  abuse  the  power,  and 
waste  the  means  which  fortune  had  put  into  his 
hands,  as  Bonaparte.  After  what  has  happened,  he 
will  be  a  confident  man  who  will  venture  to  predict 
what  will  happen  in  the  further  prosecution  of  this 
contest.  But  I  cannot  help  fearing  the  event  of 
this  invasion  of  the  territory  of  old  France.  The 
whole  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  people 
answer  the  call  that  Bonaparte  has  made  upon  them. 
If  they  do  not  fail  him,  the  causes  which  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  allies  will  be  reversed 
as  they  advance.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there  no  longer 
exists  that  sort  of  spirit  which  may  give  him  the 
command  of  an  effective  national  force,  his  total 
destruction  is  not  improbable.  This  cannot  long  re- 
main doubtful. 

We  have  had,  till  within  the  last  fortnight,  the 
finest  mild  weather  I  ever  remember  in  winter.  At 
the  time  they  were  groping  their  way  through  the 
streets  of  London,  at  mid-day,  with  flambeaux,  we 
were  sitting  on  the  rocks,  enjoying  a  clear  air  and 
bright    sun,  with  just  frost  enough  to  prevent  the 
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roads  being  dirty.     We  are  now  covered  with  snow, 
and  the  roads  nearly  impassable. 

Lady  Grey  joins  with  me  in  kind  remembrances  to 
Lady  Auckland  ;  and  I  remain,  my  dear  Lord,  yours 
most  truly, 

Grey. 

P.S.  If  we  do  not  kill  and  eat  Bonaparte,  and  lose 
this  opportunity  of  making  peace,  I  take  it  for 
granted  your  friend  Van  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
rinding  the  very  moderate  supplies  that  will  be 
wanted  to  carry  on  the  war,  at  the  present  rate  of 
expense. 


Mr.  George  Eden  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Brookes's,  5  o'Clock. 

My  dear  Father,  —  A  post-chaise  and  four  came 
galloping  into  town  this  morning,  covered  with 
laurels  and  white  ribbands,  with  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Bonaparte,  and  proclamation  of  the  Bour- 
bons at  Paris.  Omnium  rose  to  32.*  Well  done 
bulls.  Since  this  they  have  defeated  the  allies,  with 
immense  loss  ;  and  omnium  is  down  at  28  !  Well  done 
bears.  The  only  news  to  be  depended  on  is,  that  the 
last  messenger  sent  to  Lord  Castlereagh  was  not 
allowed  to  proceed  through  France,  but  has  been 
obliged  to  return. 

The  Queen  of  Wurtemburg  is  coming  to  England. 
She  had  5000/.  per  annum  given  her  by  this  country 
on  her  marriage,  out  of  which  our  economists  will 
provide  for  her. 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

G.  Eden. 

*  This  was   the  hoax   for  which  Lord  Cochrane   was    tried. 
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Mr.  Garlike  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Albany,  Thursday  3rd,  1814. 

My  dear  Lord, — The  postmaster  at  Aylesbury, 
with  some  well-chosen  neighbours,  went  to  Hart  well 
House*,  as  soon  as  the  late  stock-jobbing  fabrication 
arrived.  They  were  received  by  the  poor  King  him- 
self, who  shook  hands  with  them,  invited  them  to 
France,  filled  them  with  wine,  and  so  on,  till  they 
had  a  sort  of  foresight  of  their  public  entry  into 
Versailles.  Their  disappointment  was  as  great  as 
the  King's. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  Lord,  your 
respectful,  honourable  servant, 

B.  Garlike. 

P.S.  I  beg  many  kind  remembrances  to  Mr.  Eden. 

The  negotiation  with  Murat  has  been  some  time  on 
the  carpet.  The  blame  will  fall  chiefly  on  England. 
Austria  looks,  as  I  have  been  told,  to  the  north  of 
Italy  ;  and  Prussia  will  not,  as  I  have  also  been  told, 
oppose  her  aggrandisement  in  that  quarter. 

There  is  a  King  of  Sardinia,  a  faithful  ally  of 
Great  Britain. 

Your  Lordship's  letter  went  to  Blenheim  and 
Windsor,  before  it  came  here. 

Lord  Sheffield  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Sheffield  Place,  March  4th,  1814. 

The  Gibbon  letter  just  comes  in  time  for  insertion. 
I  caused  it  to  be  copied  immediately,  and  now  return 
it.  I  was  going  to  require  a  particular  account  of  all 
the  nations  f  sprung  from  your  lady,  in  order  to  form 
a  note  to  the  letter,  when  I  discovered  the  list  on  the 
back  of  Gibbon's  letter.  It  was  among  the  last  the 
poor  fellow  wrote,  and  when  he  was  very  far  from 

*  Residence  of  Louis  XVIII. 

f  Eleanor  born  in  England,  Catherine  in  America,  Caroline  in  Ireland, 
Henry  in  Paris,  Louisa  in  Spain,  and  Charles  in  Holland. 
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well.  I  have  thought  it  extraordinary  that,  among 
the  multitude  of  letters  addressed  to  him,  I  did  not 
find  one  from  you,  who  transcend  all  in  letter  and 
note  writing,  and  in  facility  thereof.  If  I  had  found 
any,  and  you  had  been  so  squeamish  as  not  to  approve 
of  publishing  them  at  present,  I  should  have  wished 
to  outlive  you,  that  I  might  have  published  them 
after  your  apotheosis,  which  I  surely  would  have 
done. 

I  have  never  ceased  my  execrations  of  those  poor 
creatures  who  have  not  the  genius  to  rise  with  the 
great  events  of  the  times,  and  see  that  now  or  never 
permanent  peace  may  be  acquired  by  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons. 

It  grieves  me  to  observe  that  you  do  not  soar  above 
those  poor  creatures.  You  say  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign  in  France  is  certainly  not  edifying.  I  see 
nothing  to  blame  in  the  military  part,  except  the  ob- 
vious folly  of  separating  the  several  corps,  and  giving 
Bonaparte  the  only  chance  he  had  of  beating  them  in 
detail.  Somehow  this  Crown  Prince*  seems  always  to 
be  somewhat  behind.  Finally,  I  shall  recommend  to 
Nicholas  the  Ancient  to  have  peculiar  attention  to 
Messrs.  the  Austrian  Emperor  and  Metternich. 

We  are  yours  and  the  dear  family's  most  sincerely, 

Sheffield. 

P.S.  I  have  about  seventy  new  letters  from  very 
considerable  personages  now  at  the  press. 

Lord  BulJceley  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Stanhope  Street,  Wednesday,  March  9th,  1814. 

Dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  I  am  under  great  diffi- 
culty in  writing  to  you,  for  events  change  so  rapidly 
that  my  poor  head  cannot  pretend  to  any  prophecy 
as  to  the  ultimate  event :  nam  finis  coronat  opus.  A 
few  days  ago  the  allies  were  up  and  Bonaparte  clown, 
then  Bonaparte  was  up  and  the  allies  down  ;  and  now 
the  allies  are  up  again  and  Bonaparte  down  ;  for,  from 

*  Of  Sweden. 
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the  letters  and  accounts  in  the  papers  to-day,  he 
seems  very  hard  pressed ;  and  it  will  be  curious  to 
see  how  he  is  to  extricate  himself,  which,  however, 
he  has  done  before,  and  probably  will  do  again,  for, 
wicked  and  odious  as  he  is,  he  is  certainly  a  wonder- 
ful man.  However,  here,  in  London,  ninety-nine  out 
of  one  hundred  think  it  is  all  over  with  him ;  and 
any  doubt  or  disbelief  only  draws  on  the  pleasant 
construction  that  one  wishes  Bonaparte  success,  as 
nothing  else  can  be  favourable  to  opposition.  I 
dined  yesterday  with  a  very  large  party,  when  a 
noble  female  gave  me  a  good  portion  of  this  Billings- 
gate. The  Oxford  address  is  put  off  to  the  17th, 
and  the  Scotts,  particularly  Sir  William,  beat  up  for 
a  numerous  attendance  to  mortify  the  Chancellor, 
who,  you  know,  does  not  go  up  with  it. 

I  have  no  idea  that  anything  will  turn  up  trumps  for 

us  as  a  party;  for  though  the  Prince  Regent  d sand 

abuses  Lord  Liverpool  and  all  his  ministers,  who  are 
not  unwilling  to  treat  even  with  Bonaparte,  and  will 
not  join  with  him  in  all  his  projects  for  restoring  the 
Bourbons,  still,  Lord  Eldon  is  alpha  and  omega, 
the  first  and  the  last ;  and  you  may  depend  on  it  he 
will  adopt  "  Pitt's  principles  "  to  anything  and  every- 
thing by  which  the  present  ministers  are  kept  in, 
and  the  opposition  kept  out  of  power.  As  to  a 
public,  there  is  none  ;  or,  if  any,  all  ranged  du  cote  du 
plus  fort,  and  for  contracts  and  jobs  of  all  sorts  in 
Church,  law,  and  state,  and  army  and  navy— probitas 
laudatur  et  alget.  They  say  Lord  Grenville  is 
coming  to  town,  and,  I  dare  say,  will  make  a  good 
speech;  and  so  will  Lord  Grey,  and  so  will  Lord 
Wellesley ;  but  the  public  will  mind  them  about  as 
much  as  ballad-singers  in  Cranbourn  Alley.  How 
our  money  is  to  hold  outje  ne  comprends  pas.  Lady 
Bulkeley  joins  me  in  best  remembrances  to  you  and 
yours  and  at  Freelands. 

Yours,  ever  faithful, 

Warren-Bulkeley. 
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Mr.  George  Eden  to  Lord  Auckland. 

London,  March  14th. 

My  dear  Father,  —  I  hear  no  news  beyond  the  very 
melancholy  details  of  the  attack  on  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
and  they  will  be  in  the  evening  papers.  If  anything  will 
justify  Graham  for  having  run  so  great  a  risk,  the  first 
possession  of  the  place,  very  easily  obtained,  will  do  it. 
It  was  afterwards  lost  by  the  mistakes  of  one  of  the  co- 
lumns, and  by  the  want  of  direction  and  indiscipline  of 
the  troops  after  the  death  of  some  of  the  commanding 
officers.  It  throws  a  great  gloom  over  London,  for 
many  of  the  officers  mentioned  as  lost  we  were  here  in 
the  daily  habit  of  meeting.  George  Disbrowe's  wound 
is  very  slight ;  he  is  expected  home  directly.  I  am 
really  sorry  for  Graham  ;  he  might  have  finished  his 
career  so  creditably  a  short  time  since,  and  it  will  be 
now  very  difficult  to  acquit  him  of  blame.  The  re- 
port of  Blucher's  defeat  gains  ground,  but  I  cannot 
think  it  probable  from  the  dates. 

Lord  Cochrane's  defence  is  not  satisfactory,  and 
still  less  so  are  those  of  Mr.  C.  Johnstone  and  Mr. 
Butt. 

Your  affectionate  Son, 

G.  Eden. 

Lord  Buckinghamshire  to  Lord  Auckland. 

India  Board,  April  2nd,  1814. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland,  —  A  messenger  at  last  has 
arrived  from  Castlereagh  with  an  account  of  the  rup- 
ture of  the  negotiation  on  the  18th  ult. 

It  is  also  said  that  Schwartzenberg  repulsed 
Bonaparte  at  Arcis-sur-Aube ;  but  there  is  no  date 
given  to  this  battle  in  the  bulletin,  and  I  have  not 
seen  the  despatches. 

1  have  this  day  informed  Arthur  Eden  that  I  in- 
tend to  appoint  him  my  private  secretary  when  H. 
Ellis  leaves  London. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Buckinghamshire. 
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Note*. — I  am  really  glad  of  this,  and  had  partly 
hoped  it  would  happen.  Arthur  Edenf  is  deserving, 
regular,  and  capable. 

Mr.  Vansittari  to  Lord  Auckland. 

My  dear  Lord  Auckland, — I  was  prevented  this 

morning  from  showing  your  letter  to  Lord  L by 

the  arrival  of  intelligence  from  France. 

On  the  5th  instant,  the  Senate  pronounced  the  de~ 
cheance  of  Bonaparte  and  his  family,  and  appointed 
a  commission  consisting  of  Talleyrand,  Beurnonville, 
Jaucourt,  Dahlberg,  and  Montesquieu,  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution, the  principles  of  which  are  to  be  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  Senate  and  Legislative  Body  —  toleration  of 
all  religions  —  liberty  of  the  press,  and  preservation 
of  all  existing  property.  The  Senate  has  addressed 
the  armies  no  longer  to  pay  obedience  to  B. 

He  is  reported  to  be  at  Fontainebleau  and  the  army 
deserting  him. 

Yours  affectionately, 

N.  Vansittart. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Camelford  House,  April  6th,  1814. 

I  have  hardly  yet  recovered  myself  from  the  first 
transport  of  delight  in  seeing  that  both  our  wishes 
are,  as  I  trust,  on  the  point  of  being  realised — yours 
for  immediate  peace  ;  and  mine  for  that  which,  I  am 
convinced,  could  alone  render  peace  of  any  duration, 
and  therefore  of  any  value — viz.,  the  termination  of 
the  whole  revolutionary  system,  and  a  return  to  the 
legitimate  sovereignty  of  the  Bourbons. 

If  the  allied  Sovereigns  or  their  ministers  have 
common  sense,  they  have  by  this  time  proclaimed 
Louis  XVIII.  at  Paris,  in  plain  and  intelligible  terms, 
and  not  in  the  amphiboly  of  a  puissance  salutaire,  and 
a  Gouvernement  bienfaisant,  and  Heaven  knows  what 

*  By  Lord  Auckland. 

f  Lord  Auckland's  nephew,  brother-in-law  of  Lord  Brougham. 
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circumlocutions  to  disguise  the  plain  truth,  the  only 
advantage  of  which  is  to  shake  all  confidence  in  your 
friends,  and  to  show  your  enemies  how  unequal  your 
courage  is  to  your  success. 

Such  are  my  politics  ;  how  just  I  know  not,  but 
very  decided  in  sentiment  and  opinion. 

I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  the  Speaker  and  his 
declarations. 

If  no  Christchurch  candidate  is  proposed,  or  if 
there  is  one,  and  two  vacancies,  I  have  much  desire 
that  Heber  should  succeed,  but  I  cannot  in  propriety 
canvass  for  him.  Perhaps  you  may  have  means  of 
being  quietly  of  use  to  him. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 

Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Auckland. 

Dropmore,  April  11th,  1814. 

To  be  sure,  the  denouement  of  the  Island  of  Elba, 
and  a  pension,  does  change  this  tragedy  into  some- 
thing approaching  very  nearly  to  farce.  But  the  im- 
portant thing,  for  which  one  never  can  feel  sufficiently 
glad  is,  that  this  dreadful  scourge  is  at  last  removed 
from  us,  and  that  after  twenty  years  of  distress  and 
difficulty  we  breathe  and  live  again. 

I  had  always  a  firm  conviction  that  this  day  would 
come ;  but  I  had  little  hope  of  living  to  witness  it. 

All  is  now  plain  sailing.  Peace  must,  I  think,  be 
made  in  a  week,  and  we  have  then  only  to  consider 
how  to  repair  the  breaches  which  this  inundation  has 
made  in  our  finances,  and  in  our  domestic  economy 
and  commercial  system. 

I  return  to  town  in  about  a  fortnight,  for  how  long 
accident  will  decide. 

Ever  yours, 

Grenville. 
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The  letter  of  Lord  Grenville  is  the  last  in  the 
Auckland  MSS. 

On  the  28th  of  May  Lord  Auckland,  who  had  never 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  inexplicable  event  of 
1810,  dropped  down  dead  at  the  breakfast  table.  It  is 
needless  to  state  that  his  loss  was  deeply  felt  by  his 
family  *  who  "  worshipped,"  and  his  friends  who 
loved  him. 

With  regard  to  Lord  Auckland's  private  character 
there  are,  in  the  correspondence,  so  many  testimonies 
to  his  boundless  kindness  and  generosity  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  anything  respecting  it.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  letter  of  one  of  the  keenest 
intellectsf  of  the  age  will  suffice  : — "  Indeed,  my  dear 
Eden,  you  have  made  a  more  meritorious  use  of  the 
enlightened  understanding  and  strong  abilities  you 
enjoy  than  any  other  person  I  have  ever  known, 
abroad  or  at  home  ;  and  I  often  think  of  you  as  the 
best  model  upon  which  all  other  men  ought  to  have 
been  formed.  Many  are  indebted  to  you  for  the 
happiness  of  their  lives  ;  and  in  your  public  career 
you  have,  both  in  the  hours  of  success  and  defeat, 
preserved  untainted  those  private  virtues,  so  bene- 
ficial to  many  fortune  has  placed  within  the  reach 
of  your  protection  and  assistance." 

With  regard  to  his  public  character,  it  is  right  to 
observe  that  it  would  be  as  fair  to  write  the  "  Life 
of  Pitt"  from  the  "Memorials  of  Fox,"  as  to  estimate 
Lord  Auckland's  character  from  the  journals  and 
correspondence  of  his  bitterest  enemies.  On  the 
contrary,  the  editor  firmly  believes  that  what  is 
stated  in  the  Preface  is  perfectly  correct,  and  "  that  if 
Lord  Auckland's  life  were  fairly  and  dispassionately 
written,  he  would  be  found  to  have  been  an  able  and 
honest  public  servant,  as  he  was,  unquestionably,  in 
private  life  an  amiable  and  excellent  man." 

*  Only  two  of  Lord  Auckland's  family  now  survive,    the  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells  and  the  Hon.  Emily  Eden, 
t  See  Letter  of  Hugh  Elliot  in  vol.  i.  345. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

In  Lord  Stanhope's  "  Life  of  Pitt,"  just  published,  an  erro- 
neous account  is  given  of  the  correspondence  that  took  place 
respecting  the  interesting  affair*  of  1797.  If  it  were  of  the 
character  described  by  Lord  Stanhope,  there  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  slightest  objection  to  publish  it ;  but 
the  fact  is,  a  long  and  painful  discussion  took  place  on  that 
occasion,  which  terminated  honourably  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. It  is  entirely  incorrect  to  state,  that  Lord  Auck- 
land was  in  the  slightest  degree  averse  to  the  marriage  on 
account  of  Mr.  Pitt's  pecuniary  difficulties  ;  on  the  contrary, 
believing  that  his  daughter  was  attached  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
was  naturally  anxious  that  it  should  take  place. 

*  Mr.  Pitt  was  born  in  1759,  and  Eleanor  Eden  in  1777,  making  a 
difference  of  eighteen  years ;  not  eight,  as  stated  by  Lord  Stanhope,  in 
their  respective  ages. 
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*»*  The  Roman  numerals  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  refer  to  the  volumes  ;  the  Arabic  numerals  to  the  pages. 
The  double  dates  in  parentheses,  subjoined  to  the  names  of  the  principal  personages,  are  those  of 
birth  and  death  :  single  dates  indicate  death  only. 
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A  B  B  O  T,  Charles,  after  wards  Lord  Col- 
chester (1757—1829),  Irish  Secre- 
tary, iv.  145.  His  ''  insolence,"  147. 
The  Melville  censure  motion  carried 
by  his  casting  vote  as  Speaker,  232  note. 
Ahercromby,  Sir  Ralph  (1738 — 1801), 
insults  the  Irish  Army  in  a  general 
order,  iii.  394,  395,  410.  Resigns  bis 
command,  395.  400.  Directed  to 
recall  his  order,  396.  Use  made  by 
the  United  Irishmen  of  same,  397. 
His  charge  against  Lord  Auckland, 
411.  A  ''perverse  and  sulky  mule," 
423.  In  the  greatest  spirits,  iv.  100. 
Desponding,  ibid.  note. 
Abingdon,  Lord,  rhapsodical  good  sense 

of,  ii.  264,  265. 
Addiugton,    Dr ,    called    in    to    attend 

George  III.  ii.  246.  267. 
Adding  ton  Right  Hon.  Henry,  after- 
wards Viscount  Sidmouth,  (1757 — 
1844).  Lord  Auckland  continued  in 
office  under,  Introduction  six.  Knew 
of  Pitt's  love  secret,  iii.  378  note.  His 
mission  from  George  III.  to  Pitt,  iv. 
125.  Reluctant  to  change  his  position, 
131.  His  financial  projects,  151. 
Under  a  delusion,  154.  His  Govern- 
ment threatened,  183.  Resigns  his  Pre- 
miership, 194.  Reconciliation  with 
Pitt,  228,  229.  230.  Lord  Sidmouth 
and  President  of  Council,  231.  Re- 
signs his  Presidency,  238.  Insulting 
remark  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  thereon, 

241.  His  audience  witli  the    King, 

242.  Quite  done  up,  243.  His 
health  precarious,  248.  To  have  the 
Privy  Seal,  273.  Line  be  is  disposed 
to  pursue,  325.      A   black  mark   put 

VOL.     IV.  E 


ARBDTHNOT 

on   him,  380.      See  iv.  141.  156.  157. 
187.  264.  265.   270.    271.   302.   310. 
332.  345.     Letter  from  him  to  Lord 
Auckland,  iv.  154. 
Adhemar,  M.  d',   French  Ambassador  in 
1786.  Sudden  departure  from  London 
of,  i.  137.   138.  139.  370.    Purport  of 
a  report  taken  to  France  by  him,  141. 
A   proposal   of  his,   424.      Sketch  of 
him,  461.      His  goods  and  chattels  to 
be  sold  by  auction,  474. 
Alfred  Club,  iv.  366. 
Allen,  Ethan,  the  American   General,  i. 

312.      Taken  prisoner,  ibid.  note. 
Allwood,  Mr.,  contractor  for  supplying 
the    Spanish   colonies    with     negroes, 
ii.  221. 
Alvanley,  Lord,  see  Arden. 
Alvensleben,   M.  d\  directed  to  act  on 
behalf  of  Prussia  in  concert  with  the 
English    representatives   at    Paris,  i. 
210.    211.      "Empty,   vain  and    tra- 
cassier,"  ii.  394.      See  212.   224.  227. 
228.  229.  235.  236.  237. 
American  Grievances,  iv.  284  note. 
American  States,  Lord  Sheffield's  Work 
on   the  commerce  of  the,  i.   57,    and 
note.      Adam  Smith  on  their  intended 
arrangements  relative  to  import  and 
export  duties,  i.  64,  65. 
Amsterdam.      See  Holland. 
Angouleme  Due  d',  iii.  336. 
Antwerp,    Conference    of    Ainhassadors 

at,  iii.  1.  3.  4. 
Aranda,  Comte  d',  and  his  young  wife, 
ii.    25.   41.       His   birthday    fete,    58. 
See  136.  184. 
Arbuthnot,     Admiral,    discontented,    i. 
312.      Recalled,  ibid.  note. 
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ARCHER 

Archer,  Lady  ;  why  her  daughter  set 
up  a  separate  establishment,  i.  472. 
Caricature  upon  her,  ii.  207. 

Arden,  Richard  Pepper,  afterwards  Lord 
Alvanley  (1755 — 1804),  to  be  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  ii.  207.  Appointed  at 
last,  217.  Makes  a  long,  bad  speech, 
261. 

Armstead,  Mrs.,  afterwards  Mrs.  Fox, 
i.  344.  353  ;   ii.  226.  229.  368.  369. 

Artois,  Comte  d',  iii.  66.  149. 

Ashburton,  Lord       See  Dunning. 

Ashurst,  Sir  William,  i.  61,  and  note. 

Auckland,  Eleanor  Lady,  Letter  to 
Hugh  Elliot  from,  iv.  179. 

Auckland,  William    Eden,    first    Lord 
(1745-1814).      Preliminary  sketch  of 
the  career  of,  Introduction    xxi. — xx. 
Lord  Loughborough's  letter  to  him  on 
state  of  parties  on  Lord  Shelburne's  ap- 
pointment as  premier,  i.  2.  3.     Letters 
from  him  to  Lord  L.  on  same  subject, 
4.5.   His  opinion  of  Lord  Shelburne's 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
6.      Lord  North  his  guest  at  Becken- 
ham,  11,      His  interview   with   Lord 
Shelburne,    15.    16.       Effect    of  the 
weather  on  his  farming  and  horticul- 
tural experiments,  23.  Letter  to  Lord 
Loughborough  on  party  prospects,  28. 
29.      At    Court :    His  chat  with   the 
King  and    Queen,  37.     His  post  in 
the   Coalition  Ministry,  48.      His  ap- 
prehensions regarding  Fox's  East  India 
Bill,  61.   63.      Chairman  of  the   Re- 
venue Committee,  64.      Takes  an  im- 
portant position  in    Parliament,    78. 
Appointed     Envoy-extraordinary    to 
France    to    negotiate    a    Commercial 
Treaty,   86.      His   acceptance  of  the 
appointment   approved    by  the  Duke 
of    Portland,    89.       Gratification    of 
British  manufacturers  at  the  appoint- 
ment, 92.      His   interviews   with   the 
French      Ministers      Vergennes    and 
Rayneval,  96.  98.  101.  102.  115.  116. 
Introduced    to    the     French     Royal 
Family,   97.     Sees  Louis    XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  a  la  chasse,  98.  99. 
His  conversation  with  M.  de  Calonne 
on  the   Public   Debts  of  France  and 
England,  100.      Transmits  outline  of 
project  of  a  Commercial  Treaty,  103. 
1 04.    Copy  of  the  Projel,  479-48 1 .  Mr. 
Pitt's  lettertohim  thereon,  481 — 486. 
Declaration  and   Contre   Declaration 
substituted  for  the   Projet  486 — 489. 
Difficulties  of  his  position  in  connec- 
tion  with  his  mission,  122.      Uneasy 
in  consequence   of  the  non-arrival  of 
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Instructions,  140.      Arrival  of  the  In- 
structions,    146.      Same    in    extenso, 
489-495.     What  he  thought  of  them, 
147.      Extract  from  his  memoirs  re- 
lative  to  Marie    Antoinette  and  the 
Duchess  of  Polignac,    151.      Treaty 
signed,  161.    Copy  of  same,  495-515. 
Services  rendered  by  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  affairs  of  Holland  :    See 
Holland.      Appointed  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  Spain,  188.      Concludes 
a  convention  with   France  relative  to 
India,    191,    and  note  201.       French 
sentiments    regarding     England    ga- 
thered by  him  at  Mad.  de  Polignac's, 
220.      His  carriage  overturned,  225. 
Directed    to  procure  intelligence  re- 
specting   the   warlike  preparations  of 
France,  229.      Congratulated  by   Sir 
James    Harris   on  the  success   of  his 
negotiations,  266.      His  conversation 
with    M.  de  Montmorin    on    French 
affairs,  269-273.     Another  conversa- 
tion with    same,   respecting  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Etats  Generaux,  280- 
283.      His  negotiation  with  same  for 
an    understanding  between    the    two 
courts,    and    its    result,   290  —  304. 
Poorer  by  3000Z.  than   when  he  took 
office,    326.      His    eulogium    on   the 
late     M.     de    Vergennes,    401.    402. 
Defends     the      Commercial     Treaty 
against   Lord  Sheffield's  attacks,  402. 
403.       Endeavouring    to    obtain    the 
Garter  for  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  431 
note.      List  of  the   French  Navy  pro- 
cured by  him  for    Mr.    Pitt,   531  — 
533.      Sets  out  on  his   Spanish   Em- 
bassy, ii.  1.     His  Spanish  journal  [See 
Spain].      Reflections   on   the    twelfth 
anniversary  of  his  wedding,  98.      Ill- 
nesses, recoveries,  and  relapses  of  Mrs. 
Eden,   149.    150.   158.    160.  161.  165. 
173.   180.   187.   204.   205.       Anxious 
for  leave  of  absence,   162.  169.      Re- 
ceives "  a  sort  of  leave,"  1 82.    Regrets 
of  retainers  at  his  departure  :   tribute 
to  their  honesty,  187.    Journey  home- 
wards, 187  —  205.      His  appointment 
to  India  prognosticated,  230.    Spoken 
of  as  successor  to  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
317.      Created  a  peer  of  Ireland,  352. 
Appointed  ambassador  to  the  Hague, 
360.     Gives  medallions  of  himself  and 
Lady  A.  to  Mr.  Storer,  373.     Safety 
of  Holland  due  to  his  exertions,  504. 
Sheridan's    motion  for  his  recall  and 
impeachment,  507.   iii.    18.      Created 
a  peer  of    England,   ii.   509.      Lord 
Stanhope's  Motion  for  censuring  him, 
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ibid,  note.  Attends  a  Conference  of 
Ambassadors  at  Antwerp,  iii.  1 . 
Cross-reading  quoted  by  bim,  152. 
London  saved  from  the  Gordon  mob 
by  bim  and  Lord  Lougbborougb,  233. 
His  Minutes  at  the  close  of  1794  on 
the  state  of  Europe,  266—273.  Sug- 
gests non-intervention  in  Continental 
affairs  and  a  vigorous  prosecution  of 
naval  warfare,  273.  274.  His  pam- 
phlet on  the  state  of  affairs,  and 
Burke's  emotions  thereon,  316.  317 — 
320.  His  pensions,  and  their  occa- 
sion, 325,  326.  A  conversation  with 
Pitt,  359.  Congratulated  on  his  sup- 
posed accession  to  office,  ibid.  note. 
Amount  of  his  contribution  to  the 
war  subscription,  386.  Expects  the 
Postmaster- Generalship,  387.  His 
position  in  regard  to  Irish  affairs, 41 1. 
Written  to  by  Pitt  on  the  proposed 
union,  iv.  I.  Extract  from  his  speech 
on  the  subject,  92.  Marriage  of  Lord 
Ilobart  with  his  daughter  Eleanor 
(Pitt's  love),  96.  97.  98  note.  Re- 
quest of  George  III.  to  him,  101. 
102.  Engaged  on  scarcity-relief 
measures,  1 1 1  note.  His  alleged  be- 
trayal of  Pitt's  emancipationist  inten- 
tions to  the  King  discussed  and  dis- 
proved, 113 —  116.  Tried  to  prevent 
Pitt  from  running  his  head  against 
a  wall,  121.  His  dissuasive  letter 
to  Pitt  on  the  occasion,  122 — 125. 
Occasion  of  Pitt's  breaking  off  inter- 
course with  him,  131.  Feelings  ex- 
cited in  Lord  Malmesbury  by  his 
speech,  ibid.  note.  Crackers  and  tallow 
candles,  136.  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  Lord  Grenville's  minis- 
try, 272.  His  opinion  of  Lord 
Grenville's  resignation,  294.  Effects 
of  his  farming  experiments,  320  note. 
Loses  his  eldest  son,  339.  340.  342. 
345.  3  18.  Letters  from  him  :  to  Mr. 
Addington,  afterwards  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  iv.  128.  155.  To  Lady  Auck- 
land, iii.  219.  To  Mr.  Beresford, 
iii.  253,  359.  369;  iv.  61.  86.  87. 
130.  183.  185.  186.  188.  195.  207. 
245.  248.  To  Mr.  Burgess,  ii. 
424.  To  Mr.  Burke,  iii.  317.  To 
Lord  Carmarthen,  i.  96.  98.  99.  101. 
103.  115.  123.  124.  128.  133.  138. 
141.  152.  153.  168.  193.  207.  229. 
252.  253.  269.  271.  276.  2S0.  297. 
To  Lord  Chichester,  iv.  341.  To  Fitz- 
gibbon,  Lord  Clare,  iv.  136.  To  his 
brother,  Morton  Eden,  afterwards 
Lord   Henley,  i.  63.  68.  70.  94.  259. 


AUSTRIA 

411.  419;  ii.  392.395.  431.  437.  441. 

443.   446.   452.   456.  469.    472  ;    iv. 

212.    To  Hugh  Elliot,  iii.  307.  385  ; 

iv.  96.  133.  181.      To  Mr.    Fraser,  i. 

167.      To  Sir   Vicary  Gibbs,  iv.  343. 

To  George  III.,  iv.  300.     To  W.  W. 

Grenville,  afterwards  Lord  Grenville, 

i.  222.  224  ;   ii.  435  ;   iii.   3.  8.  9.  10. 

12.  17.  19.26.31.35.  39.48.53/54. 

55.  58.  60.  62.  79.  137  ;  iv  283.  284. 

297.  298.      To   Mr.  Hatsell,  iii.  329; 

iv.   126.     ToLord  Hobart,  afterwards 

Earl    of    Buckinghamshire,   iv.    212. 

To  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  iii. 

170.  To  Lord  Howick, afterwards  Earl 

Grey,  iv.  303.    To  Mr.  Long,  iv.  1 96. 

To     Alexander     Wedderburn,     Lord 

Loughborough,  and   Earl  of  Roslyn. 

Introduction    xii.   1.  4.  5.    11.    13.  14. 

15.  21.  23.  28.  32.  35.  38.  57.  59.  91. 

316.  318.321.  326.  327.445;  ii.  402. 

483  ;  iii.  228.  231  ;  iv.  168.  171.  175. 

To    the     Duke   of  Marlborough,   iv. 

383.      To  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  iv. 

204.  To  Lord  North,  Introduction  xvi. 

To   Mr.    Pitt,  i.  125.   128.   132.  143. 

145.  147.148.  155.  184.  188.  189.200. 

208.    215.    216.    219.221.   223.    236. 

241.    275.    277.  278.  284.    294;    iii. 

265.    266.    352;   iv.     104.   108.   122. 

To    M.    de    Rayneval,    i.    172.      To 

George  Rose,  i.  139.263.      To    Lord 

Sheffield,  i.    401.      To   Lord   Henry 

Spencer,  ii.   390.  397.  399.  499.  502. 

504;    iii.  73.  75.  83.    104.    128.147. 

151.   174.    176.   177.   178.   186.    197. 

201.  212.    213.   2.17.  219.  229.    240. 

247.   250.    253.  255.  261.   275.    278. 

280.    282.   283.   286.   291.  293.    294. 

301.    302.   305. 
Augusta,  Princess,  iv.  2C9. 
Augustus,  Frederick  Prince,  afterwards 

Duke  of  Sussex,  illegal  marriage  of, 

iii.  175.      See  iv.  361. 
Austerlitz,  iv.  257.  244.  note  263. 
Austria,  war  declared  by  France  against, 

ii.  405,  note.      Desires  to  exchange  the 

Netherlands  for  Bavaria,  iii.  2.  36.  42, 

43.     Its  conduct  in   reference  to  the 

taking  of  (Sonde  and  Valenciennes,  in 

accordance  with   Pitt's   counsels,  ibid. 

Its  hopes  resting  entirely  on  England, 

30.      Its  disputes   with   Prussia  about 

the  Polish  Provinces,  288.     Proposed 

loan,  333.  Defeated  a*  Lodi,  ibid. 
Fresh  disasters,  336.  Character  of  its 
General  in  Italy,  337,  33S.  Will  not 
hold  out  much  lunger,  352.  Failure 
of  attempt  to  relieve  Mantua,  377. 
Treaty    of    peace     with     France,    380. 
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381.    "  Immoral  and  foolish,"  iv.  98, 
note  \.       See  iii.   321.  322.  343.  344, 
345.  361,    362.      Its   Emperors.   See 
Francis  II,  Joseph,  Leopold. 
Avonmore,  Lord.     See  .Yelverton. 

BAKER,  Sir   George,    Royal    Physi- 
cian.    Insane  eccentricities  of  Geo. 
III.  towards,  ii.  244.    The  Queen  dis- 
satisfied with  him,  263.      See  266. 
Bank  of  England   restricted  from   cash 

payments,  iii.  379  note. 
Banks,  Sir  Joseph  (1743—1820),  i.  419. 

435.  ii.  219. 
Barrington,  Hon.  and  Fev.    Shute,  Bi- 
shop  of   Salisbury   and  of   Durham, 
i.  12. 
Barrington,   William    Wildman,  second 
Viscount  (1717  —  1793),  i.   12,  note. 
His  antipathy  to  land-holding,  iv.  320. 
Barthelemi,  M.  de,  ii.  216. 
Battle,  Sussex,  ii.  235. 
Bavaria,  desired  by  Austria  in  exchange 
for  the  Netherlands,  iii.  2.      Relative 
value  of  the  two  to  Austria,  42,  43. 
Bearcrott,  Mr.,  ii.  207. 
Beauehamp,    Francis,   Lord,   afterwards 
second  Marquis  of  Hertford  (1743 — 
1822),   "un  guerrier    le   plus    deter- 
mine,"  i.   444.      Letter   from   him  to 
Mr.  Eden  (Lord  Auckland),  i.  414. 
Beaulieu,  Austrian  commander  in  Italy, 
effect  of  first  successes  of,  iii.  333.    His 
character  as  a  General,  337,  338.    Re- 
moved from  his  command,  344. 
Bedford,  Duke  of,  and  Sheridan,  ii.  384 
Bellamont,  Charles  Coote,  Earl  of,  furi- 
ous   in   the    Irish    Parliament,  i.  331, 
332.    His  duel  with  Lord  Townshend, 
332,  note.      His   attack   on  and  reply 
to  Grattan,  334. 
Bellenden,  Mary, the  beautiful, i.  430,  note. 
Bentinck,  Captain,  lettersto  Lord  Auck- 
land from,  iii.  15.  27.  47. 
Bentinck,    Madame,    her    sentence    en 

Marat,  iii.  103. 
Beresford,  Mr.,  Letters  to  William  Eden, 
Lord  Auckland,  from,  i.  331.  iii.  252. 
355.    375.   401.   411.    412.    413.  427. 
428.  429.  430.    432.  439.    441.    442. 
iv.  3.  5.  9.  12.  14.   16.  18.  19.  20.  24. 
25.  27.  28.  29.  178.  210.  235. 
Beresford,  Mrs.,  death  of,  iii.  302.  306. 
Picture  in  which  she  figures  as  one  of 
the  Graces,  302,  note. 
Berkeley,  Lady,  lost  her  sight,  ii.  211. 
Bernadotte   sent  Ambassador  to  Vienna, 
iii.  389.      His  origin,  ibid.      His  hotel 
assaulted  by  the  Viennese    populace, 
405.    407.       Demands    his    passports, 


BUCKINGHAMSI1  IRE 

406.     His  departure  :  sale  of  his  ef- 
fects, 408. 
Berthier,  Intendant  of  Paris,  murdered 

by  the  populace,  ii.  341. 
Betty,  Master,  the   Young   Roscius,  iv. 

223. 
Bischoffswerder,    M.   de,  character    of; 
his  treatment  of  Mr.  Ewart,  ii.    394. 
His  strange  treaty,  395. 
Bonaparte,  see  Napoleon. 
Bonny  Clabber,  Burke  on,  i.  310.   What 

it  is,  ibid.,  note, 
Boscawen,  Mrs.,  ii.  277.  282. 
Bowes,   Lady   Anna    Maria,  elopement 
of,  i.  466.      Dangerous  stratagem  by 
which   she   escaped    from   her    home, 
467. 
Boxing  match  between  Humphreys  and 

Mendoza,  i.  457. 
Breteuil,  M.de.i.  124.  Nickname  given  to 
him  in  consequence  of  Cardinal  de  Ro- 
han's retort,  126.       Appointed  Chief 
Minister  vice  Necker,ii.327.  Threats  of 
the  populace  against  him,  332.   Know- 
ledge possessed   by  him,   485.       His 
conversation    with     Lord    Loughbo- 
rough, 491,  492. 
Brissot,  Fox  inspired  by,  ii.  482.     His 
denunciation  of  England,  484.     His 
ultimate  fate,  ibid.,  note. 
Bristol,    Frederick   Augustus,   Earl    of, 
and   Bishop  of    Derry  (1 730— 1803), 
hangs    Barry   Yelverton    in    effigy,  i. 
340. 
Brudenell,  Lord,  afterwards  Earl  of  Car- 
digan  (d.   1811).       Free-and-easy   at 
Brighthelmstone,  ii.  235.     His  quarrel 
with    the      Prince     made    up,     351. 
Mr.    Storer's    pleasantries   apropos   of 
his  marriage,  386,  387. 
Briihl,  Countess,  to  Lord  Auckland,  iii. 

367. 
Brunswick,  Duke  of,  leads  the  Prussian 
troops  into  Holland,  i.  173.      His  pro- 
gress, 216.      Restores  the   Prince  of 
Orange    to    his    rights,   226.       Lord 
Auckland's  estimate  of  him,  ii.  394. 
His      military      movements      against 
Fiance,  441.  443.      Surprise  excited 
by  his  retreat,  452.      Same  possibly  a 
stratagem  only,  454.  455.      See  i.  265. 
269.  444.    ii.  423.  429.  458.  467.     iii. 
7.  40.  70.  1 15.  300. 
Bryant's  Book  on  Troy,  iii.  375. 
Buccleuch,   Duke  of,  subscribes  6000/. 

in  aid  of  the  war,  iii.  385. 
Buckingham,  George,  first  Marquis  of. 

See  Temple,  Lord. 
Buckinghamshire,  John,  second   Earl  of 
(d.  1793)  "the  very  hero  of  non-re- 
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sistance,"  i.  310.     Duke  of  Leinster's 
complaint  against  him,  335. 

Buckinghamshire,  Robert,  4th  Earl  of. 
See  Hobart. 

Bulkeley,  Lord,  Letters  to  Lord  Auck- 
land from,  iv.  328.  336.  337.  354. 
357.  360.  368.  373.  377,  378.  385. 
389.  391.  409. 

Bull-fights  in  Spain,  ii,  32.  63.  67.  179, 
180. 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  iv.  205  note. 
319  note.  339. 

Burges,  James  Bland,  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  ii.  406.  Dagger  given  by 
hhsi  to  Burke,  408  note.  Letters  from 
him  to  Lord  Auckland,  ii.  406.  408. 
411.  413.  414.  422.  430.  433.  436. 
437.  439.  442.  444.  454.  467.  492. 
501.  506. 

Burgh,  Hussey,  Irish  M.P.,  Notice  of 
by  Mr.  Eden,  i.  319.  His  attain- 
ments, ibid,  note. 

Burgoyne,  General,  death  of,  ii.  429. 

Burke,  Right  Hon.  Edmund  (1730— 
1797)  i.  1,  resigns  office  on  Lord 
Shelhurne's  appointment  as  Premier, 
2.  Difficulties  interposed  by  his 
"foolish  Bill,"  12,  and  note.  De- 
lighted with  a  Letter  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  14.  His  remark  on  a  pre- 
dilection of  Lord  North's,  50.  Full  of 
Lord  North's  praises,  51.  Quiet,  53. 
His  charges  against  Warren  Hastings, 
"71.468.  Effects  of  his  eloquence, 
469.  His  rebuke  to  Pitt  on  the  Re- 
gency Question,  ii.  252.  Will  go  mad 
if  the  King  recovers,  291.  Satirical 
bulletin  on  himself,  292.  His  book 
the  subject  of  daily  discussion,  377, 
378.  His  dagger-scene  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  408,  note.  On  the 
treatment  of  the  French  emigrants, 
456.  Supports  Pitt's  measures,  474. 
His  reception  of  Lord  Auckland's 
pamphlet,  iii.  317,  319.  His  "  rhap- 
sodies" not  appreciated  by  Pitt,  320. 
1 1  is  "  Popish  dispatches,"  393.  i.  4. 
17  and  note.  370.  ii.  296.  380.  iii.  37. 
39.  325.  Letters  from  him  to  W. 
Eden,  Lord  Auckland,  i.  76.  309. 
iii.  317. 

Burrell,  Sir  Peter,  always  in  luck,  i. 
453.      See  468. 

Bushe,  Gervase,  Irish  M.P.,  i.  319.323. 
Attacks  Flood,  329. 

Buxton,  Lord  Loughborough's  opinion 
of,  18.  21.25. 
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AGLIOSTRO'S  remark  apropos  of 
the    Bastille,    i.    131,   note.     Lord 


CARDIGAN 

Carmarthen's    humorous    allusion  to 
him,  137. 

Calonne,  M.  de  (1734—1802),  Comp- 
troller-General of  French  Finance. 
Mr.  Eden's  conversation  with,  i.  100. 
Mr.  Pitt's  opinion  of  his  statements, 
106.  Angry  at  the  exclusion  of 
French  silks  from  the  Treaty,  155. 
156.  His  retort  touching  the  "trente 
mille  polissons  de  Londres,"  156,  157. 
His  "  Requete  au  Roi"  235.  Dis- 
missed and  living  in  London,  438. 
444.  Impression  made  on  him  by 
Col.  Keene's  interrogatories,  449. 
Operation  to  be  performed  by  him 
on  Hannah  More's  "  Percy,"  460. 
His  mal-apropos  meetings  with  the 
French  Ambassador,  464.  468.  His 
book,  and  Lord  Stanhope's  designa- 
tion of  it,  ii.  377,  378.  See  i.  442. 
443.  478.  ii.  304.  309.  312,  313. 
462.  486.  492. 

Calvert  Correspondence,  quotations  from 
the,  iii.  9.  225,  298,  notes. 

Cambridge,  Owen,  joke  on  Governor 
Pownall's  book  by,  ii.  237. 

Camden,  Charles  Pratt,  first  Lord  (1713 
— 1794),  not  to  be  bored  into  answer- 
ing a  question,  i.  82.  Superannuated, 
ii.  317. 

Camden,  John  Jeffreys,  second  Lord  and 
first  Marquis  (1759—1840),  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  resigns,  iii. 
395.  His  peremptory  command  to 
Sir  R.  Abercromby,  396.  See  iv.  83. 
199.  242. 

Campbell,  Lady  Augusta,  elopement  of, 
i.  466. 

Campbell,  John,  first  Lord  (1781  — 
1861),  his  charges  against  Lord 
Loughborough  refuted,  iv.  117 — 120. 
See  also  200,  notes. 

Canning,  George  (1770 — 1827),  iv.  81. 
121.  127.  162.  186.  236.  324.  326. 
329.  330.  380.  His  felicitous  allu- 
sion to  Nelson,  iv.  72.  Foreign  Se- 
cretary, 306,  note.  Lord  Castlereagh 
turned  out  of  office  on  his  demand, 
322.  Impossible  to  defend  his  conduct, 
327.  Dejected  beyond  measure,  335. 
A  great  card,  386.  Letter  from  him, 
iv.  32. 

Canterbury,  Dr.  Moore,  Archbishop  of, 
Letters  from,  i.  405.  423.  433.  440; 
ii.  217.  218.  254.266.  289.294.  299. 
302.  407.  475.  476.  478;  iii.  377. 
378.  His  death,  iv.  222. 

Caraman,  M.  de,  French  satirical  verses 
addressed  to,  ii.  215,  216. 

Cardigan,  Earl  of.    See  Brudencll,  Lord. 
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Carlisle,  Frederick,  fifth  Earl  of  (1748— 
1 825),  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In- 
troduction xvii.  Lord  Loughhorough's 
interview  with  him,  i.  3.  '  Has  laid 
himself  aside,"  8.  Might  "  be  neces- 
sary to  do  more,"  for  him  "  than  he 
has  a  right  to  expect,"  10.  Step  of 
his  which  annoyed  the  North  party, 
ibid.,  note.  Mentioned  slightingly  by 
Lord  Shelburne,  16.  19.  Cause  of 
his  resignation,  39,  note.  His  early 
friendship  with  Mr.  Storer,  477,  note. 
See  i.  5.  22.  33,  note.  68.  312.  335. 
341,  477.  ii.  226.  378.  477.  Letters 
from  him  to  Lord  Auckland,  iv.  51. 
74.  249.  301.  323.  379.  387. 

Carmarthen,  Francis,  Marquis  of,  after- 
wards fifth  Duke  of  Leeds  (1751  — 
1799),  Foreign  Secretary  under  Pitt, 
i.  69.  Sensation  created  by  his  invit- 
ing Opposition  leaders  to  his  official 
dinner,  168.  In  a  precarious  state  of 
health,  412.  His  mal-apropos  invita- 
tion to  M.  de  Calonne,  464.  ii.  Takes 
a  wife,  ii.  231.  234.  See  ii.  258  note. 
Letters  from  him  :  To  Mr.  Eden  (Lord 
Auckland),  i.  112.  124.  136.  158.  199. 
201.    205.    213.   218.   233.  251.    261. 

290.  489.  524.     To  Duke  of  Dorset 
and  Lord   Auckland    jointly,  i.   283. 

291.  302.      To  Mr.  Ewart,  i.  204. 
Carnarvon,  Lord,  letter  to  Lord  Auck- 
land from,  iv.  132. 

Carpenter,  Lady  Alineria,  affichee  with 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  i.  463. 

Cashel,  Archbishop  of,  letters  to  Lord 
Auckland  from,  iii.  435.  444;  iv.  11. 
26.  35.  55. 

Castlereagh,  Robert,  Viscount  (1769 — 
1822),  iii.  440.  iv.  60.  74.  79.  81.  83. 
85.  101.  120.  186.  324.  325.  326. 
384.  His  friend  and  adviser,  iv.  83  note. 
His  silence  complained  of,  1 16  note. 
Abused  by  Lord  Chatham,  321. 
Turned  out  by  Canning,  322.  Has 
the  best  of  the  case,  327.  A  black 
mark  put  on  him,  380.  Disunion  of 
the  Allies  prevented  by  his  firmness, 
404  note. 

Castries,  M.  de  (Minister  of  Marine 
under  Louis  XVI.),  and  the  Cher- 
bourg project,  i.  124.  125.  128.  His 
property  destroyed  by  the  Paris  mob, 
ii.  379.  Subject  of  a  memoir  by  him, 
iii.  49.  Views  pressed  by  him  on 
Lord  Auckland,  63.      See  iii.  44.  60. 

Catherine  of  Russia  taking  advantage  of 
European  embarrassments,  iii.  40. 
Her  condescension  in  taking  money 
from  us,  57.     Sending  coals  to  New- 


castle, 76.  Never  meant  to  assist  us 
with  troops,  269.  Her  Polish  affairs, 
270.     See  Poland. 

Catholic  Emancipation  in  Ireland,  iii. 
285.  303 — 305.      See  iv.  113—120. 

Cavendish,  Lord  John,  resigns  office  on 
Lord  Shelburne's  appointment  as 
premier,  i.  2.  One  of  the  only  men 
Fox  would  desire  in  the  Cabinet,  10. 
Result  of  his  amendments  on  the 
address,  46.  His  post  in  the  Coali- 
tion Cabinet,  48. 

"  Central "  or  "  Centrical,"  dispute  be- 
tween Lord  Weymouth  and  Selwyn 
on,  i.  29. 

Cerutti,  Abbe,  Notices  by  M.  Huber  of, 
ii.  304.  305.  309. 

Charlemont,  Lord,  i.  80.  335. 

Charles  II.  and  the  first  Lord  North, 
anecdote  of,  ii.  372.  His  definition 
of  the  happiest  situation,  iv.  384. 

Charles  III.  of  Spain,  ii.  1.  His  suc- 
cessive dignities,  ibid.,  note.  His 
shooting  excursions,  33.  52.  64.  74. 
89.  90.  93.  99.  100.  102.  121.  Fish- 
ing, 51.  93.  Why  conveniently  ig- 
norant of  certain  things,  55.  His 
obliging  disposition,  47.  61.  62.  His 
annual  mourning  for  his  father,  64. 
His  literary  gift  to  the  ambassadors 
at  his  court,  66.  Pardons  a  deserter, 
102.  Subsequent  villany  of  the  de- 
serter, 109.  Attacked  with  sickness, 
122.  123.  Grows  worse,  124.  Pro- 
pitiatory services  for  his  recovery,  1 25. 
His  last  moments,  death,  and  exem- 
plary character,  125,  126.  Accumu- 
lation of  deaths  in  his  family  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  127.  Quantity 
of  deer-horns  collected  by  him,  137. 

Charles,  Prince  of  Asturias,  afterwards 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  ii.  1.  27.  30.  31. 
53.  1 1 5.  Gives  audience  to  the  Corps 
Diplomatique  on  his  accession,  129. 
His  kindly  acceptance  of  William 
Eden's  familiarities,  133,  134.  His 
chit-chat  with  the  young  Edens,  141. 
Fetes  on  his  proclamation,  142.  143, 
]  44.  His  slaughters  among  the  deer 
and  wild  boars,  148.  149.  178.  182. 

Charlotte,  Princess  (1796—1817),  no- 
tices relative  to  establishment  for  and 
guardianship  over,  iv.  209.  219.  222. 
224,  225.  226.  Wins  the  King's  af- 
fections, 242.  Her  reply  to  a  rebuke 
from  her  father,  400. 

Charlotte,  Queen  of  George  III., 
sought  out  by  the  King  in  his  illness, 
ii.  244.  Worn  to  a  skeleton,  263. 
The  Duchess  ot  Gordon  her  champion, 
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280  and  note.  The  King  dissatisfied 
with  her,  iv.  212.  Her  temper  and 
situation,  212,  213. 

Chatham,  Lord,  anticipated  death  of,  ii. 
306.  His  difference  with  the  Duke 
of  Richmond,  iii.  119.  Appointed 
President  of  the  Council,  359,  note. 
Not  to  have  the  Cinque  Ports,  iv. 
269.  Abuses  Lord  Castlereagh,  321. 
A  note  about  him,  322  note.  Reso- 
lution for  papers  relating  to  him, 
348.  Vote  of  censure  on  him,  349, 
note.      Resigned,  350.      -See  iii.  153. 

Cherbourg,  projected  enlargement  of  the 
harbour  of,  i.  122.  124.  French  talk 
about  it,  125.  128.  Demands  of  the 
English  newspapers,  235,  note.  Sir 
A.  Hamond's  opinion,  ii.  237. 

Chesterfield,  Philip,  Earl  of  (1775— 
1815),  appointed  Master  of  the  Horse, 
iii.  388. 

Chichester,  Earl  of,  letters  to  Lord 
Auckland  from,  iv.  234.  342. 

Cholmondeley,  Earl  of,  letter  to  Lord 
Auckland  from,  iv.  364. 

Chowne,  Miss,  letter  to  Lady  Auckland 
from,  ii.  510. 

Clairfayt,  General,  iii.  19.  28.  31.  135. 
Compelled  to  retreat,  132.  Defeated 
by  Jourdan,  245  note.  Victorious  on 
the  Rhine,  324.  What  Beaulieu  said 
of  him,  337. 

Claplan,  Mr.,  Chaplain  to  the  English 
Embassy  at  Madrid,  ii.  42.  60.  63.  65. 
81.  84.  92.  113,  181.  Attacked  with 
severe  illness,  121.  122.  124.  Re- 
sumes his  duties,  131. 

Clare,  Earl  of.      See   Fitzgibbon. 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  iv.  261. 

Clarke,  Mr.,  of  Sussex,  ii.  140. 

Clermont,  Lady,  i.  380.  412.  468.  470. 
474. 

Clermont  Tonnerre,  Comte  de,  wise 
speech  made  by,  ii.  326.  Point  he 
was  unable  to  cany,  355.  Perfectly 
knocked  up,  357.      .See  364. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  i.  312,  note,  321. 
His  daughter's  elopement,  466.  Ruse 
by  which  he  was  baffled,  467. 

Clonmel,  Earl  of,  see  Scott,  John,  Irish 
M.P. 

Cloots,  Anacharsis,  specimen  of  the 
oratory  of,  ii.  441.      See  iii.  164. 

Club  Balls  on  account  of  the  King's 
recovery,  ii.  315. 

Coalition  Ministry,  formation  of  the, 
i.  48.  Lord  Townshcnd's  reason  for 
predicting  for  it  a  short  life,  54.  Its 
break-up,  68.  Result  of  a  new  elec- 
tion on  its  supporters  :   "  Fox's  Mar- 
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tyrs."  70.     See  Fox  ;  Loughborough  ; 
North,  Lord. 

Cobbett,  William  (1762—1835),  and  his 
"  Porcupine,"  iv.  137.  138.  141.  171. 
172.  173. 

Coburg,  Prince  of,  defeats  Dumouriez, 
iii.  1.  His  proposal  and  desire,  4.  5. 
His  compact  with  Dumouriez,  8  note. 
9.  Blockading  Conde,  19.  Armistice 
proposed  to  him,  20.  Course  advised 
by  Dumouriez,  21.  Dumouriez's  ob- 
vious intentions  towards  him,  27. 
M.  de  Mercy's  suggestion  to  him,  ill. 
His  plans,  116,  117.  132.  His  offer 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  118.  French 
terms  rejected  by  him,  127.  His 
lack  of  talents  and  energy,  135.  His 
character,  181,  182.  Retreats  on 
Brussels,  188.  218.  His  unwise  pro- 
clamation, 225.  Removed  from  his 
command,  239.  See  iii.  24.  25.  29. 
30.  31.  32.  33.  46.59.  110.  140.  167. 
184.  224. 

Cochrane,  Lord,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Dimdonald  (1755 — 1861).  Stock- 
jobbing hoax  charged  on  him,  iv.  407. 
His  defence  not  satisfactory,  411. 

Commercial  Treaty  with  France  (1786), 
Correspondence  relative  to  negotia- 
tions for,  i.  86 — 121.  Change  in 
mode  of  negotiation,  122.  Treaty 
signed,  161.  Ratified,  168.  Its  value, 
ibid.  Copy  of  the  "Projet,"  479—48 1 . 
Letter  of  Mr.  Pitt  thereon,  481 — 486. 
Declaration  and  Contre- Declaration 
substituted  for  the  "  Prqjet,"  486 — 
489.  The  Treaty  in  extenso,  495 — 
515.  Observations  by  a  Glasgow 
Manufacturer  thereon,  516,  517. 
Lord  George  Gordon's  fulmination 
against  it,  518. 

Conde  blockaded,  iii.  19. 

Conolly,  Thomas,  Irish  M.  P.,  influence 
of,  i.  79.     Not  to  be  won  over,  80. 

Conway,  General,  i.  2.  The  Shelburne 
Government  no  great  gainer  by  his 
adherence,  8.  His  Play,  ii.  316. 
See  i.  15. 

Cooke,  Mr.  E.,  letters  to  Lord  Auck- 
land from,  i.  332.  334.  336.  333.  340; 
iii.  161.  392.  400.  417.  421.  432; 
iv.  34.  75.  77.  78.  80.  82.  97.  239. 
313.  322. 

Cooper,  Sir  Grey,  i.  58. 59.  Letters  from 
him,  i.  357.  361. 

Copenhagen  captured,  iv.  314. 

Coppinger,  something  must  be  done 
for,  i.  334. 

Cornevrall,  Mr.,  Speaker  of  the  Com- 
mons, cause  of  the  death  of,  ii.  268. 
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Cornwallis,  Lord  (1738—1805),  French 
and  American  expedition  against,  i. 
318,  and  note.  Event  dreaded  by  him, 
321.  Capitulated,  ibid.,  note.  Ap- 
pointed Governor- General  of  India, 
370.  Lord  Sheffield's  opinion  on  the 
Garter  being  intended  for  him,  371. 
His  success  in  the  East,  422.  430. 
Lord  Clare's  estimate  of  him,  iv.  39. 
Marches  against  the  rebels,  54.  Will 
quiet  Ireland  if  any  man  can,  70. 
Result  of  his  conciliatory  system  in 
America,  71  note.  Has  utterly  mis- 
taken Ireland,  80.  "Worse  than 
nobody,"  83.  See  i.  325.  ii.  230.  258. 
note.  431.  iii.  306.  iv.  55.  57.  61. 

Courtenay,  Miss,  elopement   of,  ii.  211. 

Coutts,  Mr.,  the  Banker,  ii.  293. 

Coutts,  Mrs.,  ii.  308.  Does  nothing 
without  consulting  a  peer,  310. 

Coventry,  Lord,  false  report  concerning, 
and  its  correction,  iv.  271. 

Coxe,  Archdeacon,  letter  to  Lord  Auck- 
land from,  iv.  400. 

Crabbe,  ltev.  George,  Poet  (1754  — 
1832),  recommended  to  Mr.  Eden's 
notice  by  Burke,  i.  311.  Assisted  by 
Burke,  ibid,  note. 

Cracherode,  Mr.,  the  Art  Collector,  i. 
374.  note,  470. 

Craufurd,  Miss,  elopement  of,  ii.  211. 

Craufurd,  Quintin,  notices  of,  iii.  41, 
337,  notes.  Letters  from  him  to  Lord 
Auckland,  iii.  41.  57.  64.  69.  110. 
115.  125.  131.  134.  179.  184.  189. 
194.  210.  214.  221.  224.  235.  243. 
245.  289.  337. 

Croker,  John  Wilson,  wrong  in  contra- 
dicting Lord  Holland's  statement 
of  the  intended  dismemberment  of 
France,  iii.  2.  On  Lord  Malmes- 
bury's  asperities  towards  Lord  Auck- 
land, iv.  121  note. 

Cumberland,  Duchess  of,  at  Sir  Samp- 
son Gideon's,  i.  426.  Her  assembly 
at  Calcutta,  465. 

Cumberland,  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke 
of  (1771  —  1851),  and  his  esprit  re- 
muunt,  iv.  338. 

Cumberland,  Henry  Frederick,  the 
"wise"  Duke  of  (1745  —  1790), 
Anecdotes  of,  ii.  280,  281. 

Cumberland,  Richard,  the  Dramatist 
(1732— 1811),  i.  438. 

Cuninghame,  Gen.  James,  letter  to  Mr. 
Eden  (Lord  Auckland)  from,  i.  426. 
436. 

Curran,  John  Philpot  (1750—1817),  in- 
sulted by  Fitzgibbon  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  i.  SI. 
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DALY,    Dennis  Bowes,  Irish  M.P.  i. 
81.    Eulogized   by  Mr.  Eden,  319. 
323.    Character  of  his  oratory,  319. 

Danton,   French    Revolutionist,  iii.  48. 
Accusation  against  him,  192. 

D'Arblay,  Madame,  not  the  only  sufferer 
from  attendance  on  Royalty,  i.  386. 

Degrave,  Mrs.,  an  American,  nurse   in 
Lord  Auckland's  family,  ii.  97.  135. 

Delme,  Peter,  ii.  211.  236.     His  death, 
350. 

Diplomatic   Life,   Lord    Auckland    on, 
iii.  329,  330. 

Dogs  in  Spain,  rarity  of  madness  among, 
ii.  83. 

Dolben,  Sir  William,  Slave  Regulation 
Bill  introduced  by,  ii.  221. 

Dorset,  John  Frederick,  third  Duke  of 
(d.  1799),  i.  371.  Mr.  Eden  en- 
deavouring to  procure  the  Garter  for 
him,  431.  note.  Obtains  the  Garter, 
477,  478.  In  England  for  investiture, 
ii.  206.  Colonel  Glover's  sarcastic 
letter  to  him,  294.  His  discomforts 
in  revolutionary  Paris,  346,  347. 
Beats  a  retreat,  350.  His  balls,  305. 
Prevents  a  ball  in  honour  of  the 
King's  recovery,  310.  Letters  from 
him  :  To  Mr.  Eden  (Lord  Auckland), 
i.  142.  3S8.  390.  392.  395.  397.  431. 
519.  520;  ii.  227.  250.  271.  To 
Lord  Carmarthen,  i.  252.  253.  274. 
297. 

D'Ossat,  Cardinal,  merit  of  the  diplo- 
matic writings  of,  iii.  330. 

Downes,  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord,  ii.  294. 

Dublin,  doings  in,  1781  ;   i.  317,  318. 

Duchess,  a  screaming,  i.  312. 

Dumouriez  successfully  invades  Bel- 
gium, 467.  Demands  the  opening  of 
the  Scheldt,  469.  His  presumed 
tactics,  493,  494.  Rapidity  of  his 
movements,  497.  "  An  illustrious 
rascal,"  505.  Lord  Auckland's  out- 
line of  his  doings,  505,  506.  His 
defection  from  the  Revolutionists,  iii. 
8.  His  compact  with  the  Prince  of 
Coburg,  ibid,  note  30.  Turned  out  of 
England,  19  note,  27  note.  His  ac- 
cusations against  Stahremberg,  and 
threats  against  England,  20,  21.  His 
egotism  and  brag,  21.  27.  Complains 
of  the  Allies,  36.  A  complete  intri- 
guant, 45.  Quelques  traits  de  con 
versation  avec  lui,  52,  53.  Notice 
of  his  Life  by  himself,  375.  See 
ii.  451.  454.   461  ;  iii.    1.  2.   16.   109. 

Dundas,  Henry,  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland,  afterwards  Viscount  Mel- 
ville (1742—1811),  i.  II.     Condition 
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on  which  he  would  join  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  12.  To  have  his  own  terms, 
15.  Limits  to  his  power  of  support 
to  the  Shelhurne  Administration,  17. 
His  dinner  parties,  41,  42.  Shot  at 
by  a  turnpike  man,  360  note.  Sets 
Fox  right  upon  a  matter  of  fact,  ii. 
474.  Makes  an  admirable  speech,  iv. 
159.  Vote  of  censure  on  him  in  the 
Commons,  232,  233.  What  the  King 
said,  233  note.  Whitbread's  with- 
drawn  motion  against  him,  234  note. 
The  King's  condoling  observation  to 
him,  235.  Story  of  Pitt's  ebullition 
of  feeling  regarding  him,  237  note. 
His  house  to  be  sold,  241.  Antici- 
pated expenses  of  his  defence,  258. 
An  alleged  sermon  against  him,  282. 
See  i.  33,  note  ;  iii.  32.  33.  37.  348. 
Letter  from  him,  iv.  56. 

Dundas,  General  Ralph,  and  his  dealings 
with  the  Irish  rebels,  iii.  436 — 438. 

Dunkirk,  proposed  capture  of,  iii.  24. 
25.  79.  1 10.  Failure  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  expedition,  115,  116.  139. 

Dunning,  John,  Lord  Ashburton  (1731 
— 1783),  Remark  on,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  i.  58. 

EARLSFORT,     Lord.       See     Scolt, 
John,  Irish  M.P. 

East  India,  See  India. 

Eden,  Arthur,  iv.  411.  412. 

Eden,  George,  afterwards  Earl  of  Auck- 
land, ii.  34.  Almost  lost,  74.  His 
Spanish  birthday  fete,  89.  Letters 
from  him  to  his  father,  iv.  335.  376. 
393.  395.  400.  405.  407.  411.  To 
his  mother,  397.  398.      See  iv.  370. 

Eden,  Sir  John,  letters  to  Lord  Auck- 
land from,  ii.  251.  252.  258.  260. 

Eden,  Morton,  Lord  Auckland's 
brother,  afterwards  Sir  Morton,  and 
subsequently  Lord  Henley  (d.  1830). 
His  opinion  of  M.  de  Vergennes,  i. 
96,  note.  His  philo- Germanism,  iii. 
241.  See  ii.  228.  Letters  from  him 
to  his  brother,  i.  168.  337  ;  iii.  68. 
76.  78.  100.  105.  127.  144.  149.  192. 
198.  202.  207.  209.  234.  238.  320. 
324.  332.  344.  360.  367.  380.  388. 
390.  405.  406.  408.  423  ;  iv.  22.  29 
92.  99.  138.  161.  170.  174.  177.  191. 
203.  208.  215.  218.  223.  228.  229. 
232.  234.  23S.  240.  242.  244.  246. 
251.  252.  257.  258.  260.  265.  267. 
271.  305.  309.  348. 

Eden,  William,  afterwards  first  Lord 
Auckland.     See  Auckl.md. 

Eden,     William,    eldest    son     of    Lord 
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Auckland,  Introduction  xx.  WTith  his 
father  in  Spain,  ii.  34.  36.  42.  144. 
146.  His  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
Asturias,  53.  His  familiarities  with 
the  Prince  after  his  accession  as 
Charles  IV.  133,  134.  One  of  the 
best  boys  in  Spain,  307.  Found  in 
the  Thames,  iv.  339wofe.  Correspon- 
dence relating  to  the  family  bereave- 
ment, 339—345.  348.  Letters  from 
him  to  his  father,  iv.  1  99.  264.  314. 

Eldon,  John  Scott,  first  Lord  (1751  — 
1838),  to  be  Solicitor- General,  ii.  207. 
To  be  Lord  Chancellor,  iv.  131.  His 
fight  for  the  Oxford  Chancellorship, 
334.  335.  His  conferences  at  Wind- 
sor, 338.  Alpha  and  Omega,  410. 
Letter  from  him  to  Loul  Auckland, 
iv.  105. 

Elgin,  Thomas,  seventh  Earl  of  (1766 — 
1841),  ii.  430.  433.  454  ;  iii.  26.  111. 
112.  181.  208. 

Eliot,  Mr.  W.,  letter  to  Lord  Auckland 
from,  iii.  57. 

Ellenborough,  Edward  Law,  Lord 
(1750 — 1818),  will  be  a  powerful  re- 
cruit, iv.  158.  Letter  from  him  to 
Lord  Auckland,  193.  To  be  called 
to  the  Cabinet,  272.  A  point  about 
him,  276.  Lord  Bristol's  motion  re- 
specting same,  277. 

Elliott,  Commodore,  i.  4. 

Elliott,  Sir  Gilbert,  afterwards  first 
Earl  of  Minto  (1751—1814),  i.  5. 
37.  Fails  in  a  contest  for  the 
Speakership,  ii.  274.  Letters  from 
him:  To  Lord.  Auckland,  iii.  162. 
To  Lady  Auckland,  2i  9. 

Elliott,  Hugh,  appointed  ambassador  to 
Copenhagen,  i.  36.  His  emoluments, 
37.  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  313.  His  pointed 
reply  to  a  question  from  the  King, 
313.  Ilis  feelings  on  his  recall,  329. 
Losing  his  money  at  cards,  370. 
Saves  the  Swedish  throne,  ii.  229. 
Reluctant  to  depart  on  his  mission  to 
Saxony,  397.  See  ii  419.425.  Letters 
from  him  to  Mr.  Eden  (Lord  Auck- 
land), i.  313.  329.  341.  343.  344.  363. 
432.     iii.  J  33.  397.      iv.  134.  152. 

Ellis,  Welbore,  i.  40,  and  note. 

Elopements  and  runaway  marriages,  i. 
466,  467  ;  ii.  211. 

Emmett,  Robert,  behaviour  of  at  his 
execution,  iv.  182. 

England,  minute  showing  the  advan- 
tages of  an  "  entente  cordiale"  between 
France  and,  i.  245  —  249.  Peace 
establishment   of   its  navy   for   1787, 
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284.  Feature  in  which  it  surpasses 
all  nations,  ii.  50.  Increase  in  the 
navy  in  1795,  iii.  286.  High  prices 
in  1795  of  consumable  articles,  290. 
309.  Consequences  thereof,  295.  A 
lament  for  the  landed  interests,  357. 
The  Loyalty  Loan,  364.  Subscrip- 
tions in  aid  of  the  war,  385.  State 
of  the  country  (1798),  386.  Nego- 
tiations with  France,  see  France. 

Engraving  of  portraits,  styles  and  cost 
of,  ii.  420. 

Erskine,  Sir  James,  afterwards  second 
Earl  of  Rosslyn,  i.  14.  Has  received 
two  knock-down  blows  in  a  love 
affair,  ii.  214.  Lady  married  by  him, 
2 1 5,  note. 

Erskine,  Rt.  Hon.  Thomas,  afterwards 
Lord  (1750—1823),  i.  471.  His 
boast  about  the  French  troops  before 
Toulon,  iii.  141.  To  be  Chief  Justice, 
iv.  271.     To  be  Lord  Chancellor,  272. 

Eton  College,  Mr.  Storer's  bequest  to, 
i.  368,  note. 

Ewart,  Joseph,  Ambassador  at  the  Prus- 
sian Court,  i.  172.  Energetic  in 
counteracting  French  influence  in 
Berlin,  209,  note.  Retires  on  a  pen- 
sion, ii.  391.  Cause  of  his  resigning, 
ibid.  note.  Lord  Auckland's  animad- 
versions on  the  course  pursued  by  him, 
392,  393.  "  More  sick  and  more  fretful 
than  ever,"  396.  His  widow's  inten- 
tions with  regard  to  his  papers,  435. 
Seei.  205.  206.  207.  242.  ii.  228.  394. 
Letter  from  him  to  Mr.,  afterwards 
Lord  Grenville,  i.  210. 

FA  GEL,  Mr.,  the  Greffier,  letter  from 
him  to  Lord  Auckland,  iv.  163. 
Fagniani,     Madlle.,    afterwards     Lady 

Hertford,    George    Selwyn's    adopted 

daughter,  presented  at  Court,  ii.  210. 

Amount  of  his  gifts  to  her,  385. 
Falmouth,  Lady,  ii.  282. 
Falmouth,  George  Evelyn  Lord,  ii.  282 

note. 
Farnham,  Lord,  attacked   by  Lord  Bel- 

lamont  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords, 

i.  332,  333. 
Farquhar,    Sir    Walter,    iv.     207.    261. 

263.  265.      Letters  from  him  to  Lord 

Auckland  from,  iv.  262.  263. 
Fawkener,    Mr.,  sent   on  a  mission  to 

Russia,  ii.  388.      Its  object,  ibid,  note. 
Fayence  and  poterie,  technical  differences 

between,  i.  134. 
Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  iii.  410.      His 

arrest  and  desperate  resistance,  414 — 


416.   417.   418.   421.   422.     His  last 
hours  and  death,  442 — 444. 

Fitzgerald,  Mr.  (Lord  Bristol's  nephew) 
taken  into  custody,  i.  317.  His  fate, 
ibid.  note. 

Fitzgibbon,  John,  Irish  Attorney- Gene- 
ral, afterwards  Lord  Fitzgibbon  and 
Earl  of  Clare  (d.  1802),  insults  Cur- 
ran,  i.  81.  Holds  a  useful  line,  319. 
At  Tunbridge  Wells,  ii.  231.  Opposes 
Catholic  Emancipation,  iii.  285.  His 
views  as  to  the  Coronation  Oath  in 
connection  therewith,  303,  304.  His 
estimate  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  iv.  39. 
Acting  cordially  with  him,  43.  His 
support  of  the  Union  conditional,  60. 
Union  carried  in  the  Irish  Lords 
through  his  influence,  75.  First  sug- 
gester  of  the  Union,  116.  Indignant 
at  Pitt's  conduct,  117.  See  i.  323. 
Letters  from  him  to  Lord  Auckland, 
iii.  393.  395.  421.  436?  iv.  2.  7.  18. 
37.  53.  57.  67.  70.  73.  79.  84. 

Fitzherbert,  Mr.,  to  succeed  Lord  Mal- 
mesbury,  ii.  317. 

Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  gives  Sheridan  refuge 
from  the  bailiffs,  267.  See  George, 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Fitzjames,  Duchesse  de,  privations  of, 
ii.  460. 

Fitzwilliam,  William,  fourth  Earl  (1748 

1833),   Posts  designed  for  a  change 

of  ministry,  ii.  267,268.  289.  Offends 
Mr.  Pitt  by  his  proceedings  in  Ire- 
land, iii.  285.  His  recall  decided  on, 
ibid.  Probable  consequences  of  the 
break-up  of  his  Irish  Government, 
292.  293.  His  accusations  against 
Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
295.  Mr.  Storer's  dictum  thereon, 
297.  Connecting  himself  with  the 
Fox  party,  302.  His  medium  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  iv.  89.  See  iii. 
304. 

Flesselles,  M.  de,  Pr£v6t  des  Marchands, 
decoys  the  Paris  mob  to  the  Bastille, 
ii.  333.  Proofs  of  his  deceit  and 
consequences  of  same,  334. 
Flood,  Henry,  Irish  M.P.,  proceedings 
of  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons, 
i.  80.  81,  82.  Character  of  his  oratory, 
31 9.  Mr.  Scott's  personal  attack  upon 
him,  322.  Struck  off  the  Privy 
Council,  329.  His  supporters,  332. 
His  discourtesy  towards  Lady  Tem- 
ple, 336.  Account  of  his  altercation 
with  Grattan,  339.  Impending  hos- 
tilities, 340. 
Florida  Blanca,  M.  de,  Spanish  Foreign 
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Minister,  ii.  29.  37.  41.   46.  52.    65. 
87.90.  95.  154.  375. 
Forbes,    Mr.,    Irish    M.  P.,   i.    80.   83. 

333. 
Fortescue,  Lord,  bunting  with  the  King, 

iv.  233. 
Fortification    of  Plymouth    and    Ports- 
mouth, Result  of  the  Duke  of    Rich- 
mond's motion  for,  i.  125,  note. 
Foster,  afterwards    Lord    Oriel,   Chan- 
cellor of  the   Irish    Exchequer,  i.  80. 
Mr.   Eden's  encomium   on   him,  319. 
Impracticable,     iv.     72.         An     anti- 
unionist,  75.     His  gross  partiality  as 
Speaker,  80.      See  iv.  66. 
Foulon  murdered  by  the   Paris  mob,  ii. 

341.  342. 
Fox,  Rt.  Hon.  Charles  James  (1748-9 
—  1806),   Lord    Auckland  a  remon- 
strant   against    the    Indian     Bill    of, 
Introduction  xvii.  State  of  parties  ante- 
cedent to  the  Coalition  between  him 
and   Lord   North,  i.  1.      Angry  con- 
versation with    Lord  Shelburne :    re- 
signs his  seals,  2.      His  example  fol- 
lowed by  the   Rockingham   party,  2, 
3.      His    friends   anxious,    5.      Lord 
Loughborough's  suggestions  for   the 
Coalition,    9,    10.       Purport    of    his 
message  to  Lord  North,    12.      Lord 
Shelburne  anxious  to  gain   proselytes 
from  him,  14.     Hare's  witticism  on 
his  return  to  "  the  King  of  Egypt," 
15.      A  great   gain  could   he   detach 
himself  from  his  "  mug-house  friends," 
17.      His   decision  on  a  word-combat 
between  Selwynand  Lord  Weymouth, 
and  Selwyn's   apt  quotation  thereon, 
29.      Says   the  formation  of  a  Coali- 
tion depends  on  Lord  North,  32.     In 
bed  too  long  to   be  able  to  visit  Lord 
North,  47.      Coalition  administration 
formed  :     his  post  therein.  48.      His 
sine    qua.    non    to    Lord     North,    50. 
Made   the  best    speech   on  a  tax,  53. 
The    King's    manner     towards     him 
when    he    kissed    hands,    and     Lord 
Townshend's  deduction  therefrom,  54. 
Deems   the  notions  of  a    change    of 
Ministers    groundless,    59.       Full    of 
attentions  to    Lord   North,  60.      Ap- 
prehensions excited  by  his  India  Bill, 
61,  62.      Its  success  in  the  Commons, 
63,65.      His  seals  taken  from  him  by 
theKing,  68.  Thrown  out  in  the  Lords, 
69,  note.      "  Fox's  Martyrs,"  70.      At 
Lord    Carmarthen's    official     dinner, 
169.       "Warm  and    irascible  "  about 
Portugal,    170.         Ground  on  which 
he    opposed   the    1786    Treaty,    171. 


FOX 

Thirty  thousand  pounds  worse    than 
nothing,    320.       "  The    only    honest 
man    in    the    world,"    335.       Hare's 
witticism  on  him  and  Mrs.  Armstead, 
344.      Hugh  Elliot's  estimate  of  him, 
ibid.     Abused  by    Mrs.  Fitzherbert's 
friends,    423.      George  Selwyn's   bon- 
mot  on  the   instructions  given  to  him 
by  the  Prince,  ibid.,  note.      His  unex- 
pected speech  in  the    Hastings  case, 
470.      His  rumoured  matrimonial  in- 
tentions towards    Miss   Pulteney,   ii. 
212.      His  position  with  regard  to  the 
Westminster   election,   222.       Going 
to    Switzerland  with    Mrs.  Armstead. 
226.  229.     Summoned  to  England  by 
the  King's  illness,  241.246.250.    Ra- 
pidity of  his  journey  home,  259,  260. 
Anunexpected  meeting  with  Miss  Pul- 
teney, 246.    Acrimonious  proceedings 
between   him    and    Pitt,    252.      His 
doctrine  relative  to  the  Regency,  253. 
His    interpretation     of    same,     254. 
Effect   of  his  declaration  :     superior 
to  Pitt  in  the  debate,  257.     Inroads 
produced  upon  his  health  by  his  exer- 
tions and   anxieties,   261.    267.   271. 
Mrs.  Armstead  sent  for  to  nurse  him, 
267.      Obliged   to    go   to    Bath,  278. 
296.       Offended   by    Sheridan's   pro- 
ceedings, 279.  283.      Advice  of  him- 
self and  friends  to  Pitt,  293.    Playing 
at    battledore    at    Bath,    368.       His 
home  enjoyments   at   St.  Ann's  Hill, 
369.    No  end  to  his  indiscretions,  387. 
Probabilities    of  his  coalescing    with 
Pitt,  427.  429.      Set  right  by  Dundas, 
474.  His  speech  at  St.  George's  Vestry, 
476.      Danger  incurred  by  him,  479. 
His  "mischievous  speeches,"  481.  482. 
Purport  of  his  motion,  482,  note.   Left 
alone  :   his  opposition  gone  to  pieces, 
487.      Every  party  tie  broken  by  his 
extravagance,  496.      Almost  deserted, 
498.     Deserted  by  Lord  Malmeshury, 
iii.  143.      His  party  dreaded  and  dis- 
liked, 281.   His  severance  from  Burke, 
319.      Lord    Auckland's    remark   on 
his  anniversary  speech,  iv.  137.    Why 
not  presented  to  Madame  Bonaparte, 

162.  Lady  Holland  at  work  for  him, 

163.  Rudely  handled  by  Cobbett, 
171.  Desirous  to  agitate  the  Catholic 
question,  187.  His  principles  un- 
popular, 190.  Antipathy  between 
him  and  Pitt  strong  as  ever,  1  99.  To 
be  a  Secretary  of  State,  272.  In  his 
last  illness,  285.  Question  which 
would  not  have  been  stirred  had  he 
lived,  293.      See   i.  38.  127.  333.  341. 
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374.   427.      ii.    256.   289,  note.     290. 
412.    477.     iii.  37.  38.  39.  165.  302. 
iv.  .183.    235.    261.    268.    270.    283. 
Letters  from  him  to  Mr.  Eden  (Lord 
Auckland),  i.  46.  61.  63. 
France,  Negotiations  for,  and  conclusion 
of   Treaty  of  Navigation   and   Com- 
merce  with,   i.  86 — -168.      See  Auck- 
land.      Differences     with      England 
respecting  affairs    of    Holland.      See 
Holland.      Circulation  of  threatening 
handbills  against  Royalty,  1 87.     Ex- 
pense  of   its  alliance  with    Holland, 
221.     Mr.  Pitt  determined  to  require 
the  reduction  of  its  naval  armament, 
226.      Mr.   Eden  directed  to  procure 
intelligence  of  its   actual    naval    and 
military   strength,    229.      Reductions 
in  its  war   department    resolved    on, 
232.    Minute  showing  the  advantages 
of  an  "  entente  cordiale  "  between  the 
two  countries,  245 —  249.  Declaration, 
Contre  Declaration,  &c.  agreed  to  re- 
lative to  Holland, and  the  abandonment 
of    warlike     preparations,    255 — 258. 
Lord  Loughborough  on  its  situation 
in  the  spring  of  1 787 ,  268.  Indignation 
of  its  people  respecting  the  negotia- 
tions   with    England,    274.      Outcry 
agninst  the  Commercial  Treatv.  277. 
Alleged  stock-jobbing  of  its  Ministers, 
279.      Salaries  and  allowances  of  its 
Ambassadors,  286.    Note  sur  l'etat  de 
la  marine,   288  —  290.      Progress  and 
upshot  of    negotiations  for    bringing 
tlie   two   Courts    to    an    understand- 
ing    290     304.       A    forged    Gazette 
reporting    the     entry  of    its    troops 
into    Holland,  430.     Cost  of  its  par- 
ticipation    in     the      American     war, 
449.    List  of  its  navy,  531 — 533.    Ru- 
mours of  war  with   England,  ii.  215. 
Deficit    in    its    annual  revenue,   233. 
Untoward  condition   of  the  country, 
238.     Opening  of  the  States  General 
(1789)320—323.  Clerge  and  Noblesse 
fallen  into  their  own  snare,  324,  325. 
Election  of  President  of  the  Assemblee 
Nationale,    326.     Necker    dismissed, 
327,    328.      Conflicts    between     the 
Gardes  Fran<jaises  and  the  Royal  Al- 
lemande  Regiment — beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  328 — 330.     Surrender  of 
the  Swiss  regiments,  333.      Affray  at 
the  Bastille  :  Treachery  of  the  Gover- 
nor  and  the  Prevot  des   Marchands, 
and  their  fate,  333,  334.      The  King's 
visit  to  the  Assemblee  Nationale,  336. 
Necker  recalled,  337,  339.     Demoli- 
tion of  the  Bastille,  338.     Murder  of 


Foulon   and  Berthier,   341.      Demo- 
cratic anarchy  in  Paris,  344.     La  nuit 
des    sacrifices,   345.      No    place  safer 
than   Paris,  348.      The  Church  plate 
of  the  whole  nation  to  be  minted  into 
coin,  354.    Mirabeau's  resolutions  and 
oratorical  triumphs,  354 — 356.    Mob 
procession     to    Versailles,    361,    362. 
Effect  produced  by  the  Revolution  on 
the  state  of  parties  in   England,  401, 
402.      Commencement  of  a  campaign 
against  Austria,  405.     Apprehensions 
of  a  pestilence  in  Paris,  438.   English 
and     Scottish    malcontents   in    Paris, 
4  38,  439.      Extent  of  the  massacres  in 
Paris,  440.      Intentions  regarding  the 
King  and   Queen,  442.     Escapes  of 
Royalist   emigres    to     England,  448, 
449,     456.       War    declared     against 
England  and  Holland,  494,  note.   Pro- 
ject of  the   Allies  for  its  dismember- 
ment,  iii.    2.       Its    unbroken    spirit 
under  defeat,  54.     Ignorance  on  the 
part  of  its  people  of  the  principles  of 
the  English  Government,  66.    Canni- 
bal  threat  of  the   starving    populace, 
192.      Admiration    extorted    by     its 
military  successes,  272.    Its  successful 
invasion  of  Holland,  280.    Its  bound- 
ary programme  and  intentions  relative 
to  Holland,  290,  291 .     Object  of  Lord 
Malmesbury's  mission,  and  failure  of 
same,  359.  361.  362.  365.  370.   Escape 
of  its  fleet  from  Bantry  Bay,  375.  376. 
Landing  of  its  troops  in  Killala  Bay, 
and  their  doings,   iv.  46  —  51.      Han- 
over in  its  possession,  177.      Proceed- 
ing of  Napoleon,  see  Napoleon. 
Francis  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  de- 
signs of,  iii.  42. 
Franklin,  Dr.,  and  Lord  Loughborough, 

iii.  326. 
Frederick  the   Great,  King  of  Prussia, 
death    of,  i.    158.     Austria's    designs 
on  Bavaria  frustrated  by  him,  iii.  42, 
note. 

G1  ALLINI,  opera  manager,  ii.   298. 
TGalloway,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  ii    391. 

Gaming  Bank  established  by  Ladies, 
ii.  384. 

Gardiner,  Colonel,  letter  from,  iii.  328. 

Garlike,  Mr.,  why  recalled  from  his 
Danish  embassy,  iv.  315  note.  Letters 
from  him,  ii.  360.  iii.  43.  90.  130.  408. 

Genlis,  Madame  de,  iii.  53. 

George  III.  (1738 — 1820),  interview  of 
Mr.  Eden  with,  i.  37.  Averse  to  the 
entry  of  the  Coalition  into  office,  48. 
Obliged  to  send  for  Lord  North, ibid. 
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Anxious  Lord  North  should  be  Pre- 
mier, 50,  note.  Lord  Townshend's 
equine  simile  on  his  manner  when  Fox 
kissed  hands,  54.  Determines  to 
overthrow  the  Ministry  :  again  clo- 
seted with  Lord  Temple,  67.  Feelings 
of  the  French  King  and  Queen  on 
Margaret  Nicholson's  attack  upon 
him,  1 52.  Refuses  the  title  of  "  King 
of  France"  to  Louis  XVI.,  167. 
Hugh  Elliot's  pointed  reply  to  his 
question,  3 1  3.  Position  taken  by  him 
with  regard  to  his  son's  debts,  416. 
His  walking  capabilities,  463.  Re- 
ports and  apprehensions  as  to  the  dan- 
gerous state  of  his  health,  ii.  1 1  8. 1 19. 
121.  159.  250.  251.  His  bon-mots  on 
George  Selwyn  and  to  Lord  Heath- 
field,  210.  Not  an  approver  of  the 
Slave  Bills,  221.  His  visit  to  Chel- 
tenham, 225,  226,  232,  235.  Lady 
Cecilia  Leeson's  saucy  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion of  his,  236.  Questions  raised  by 
the  alarming  nature  of  his  illness,  240. 
Necessity  for  a  Regency,  and  form 
proposed  for  same,  241,  242,  243.  245, 
246.  Insane  eccentricities  perpetrated 
by  him,  244.  Opinion  of  the  physi- 
cians, 253.  256.  Dr.  Willis's  diag- 
nosis of  the  causes  of,  and  hopes  and 
assurances  relative  to  his  malady,  285, 
261.  262,  263.  Continued  disagree- 
ment among  his  doctors,  266,  267. 
270.  273.  His  remark  on  learning 
the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain,  285. 
His  fit  of  obstinacy  at  Kew  Gate, 
278.  Parliamentary  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  Regency,  283.  Change 
for  the  better  in  his  condition,  285, 
286.  291.  293,  294.  295.  Declared 
convalescent,  296,  297.  Purport  of 
his  speech  to  Parliament  on  his  re 
recovery,  299,  300.  Popular  accla- 
mations and  rejoicings,  300.301.  His 
interview  with  the  corps  diplomatique, 
302.  His  public  thanksgiving  at  St. 
Paul's,  314,  315.  318.  Effect  of  his 
illness  on  his  personal  appearance,  318, 
319.  False  reports  relative  to  his 
health,  391.  Witticism  of  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  iii.  223.  His  repugnance 
to  Catholic  Emancipation,  285.  Bear- 
ing of  his  coronation  oath  on  the 
matter,  303,  304.  Lord  Auckland's 
alleged  betrayal  to  him  of  Pitt's  plan 
of  Catholic  Emancipation,  iv.  113 — 
116.  Endeavours  to  dissuade  Pitt 
from  bringing  forward  same,  125. 
Alarmingly  indisposed,  130.  Orders 
Cobbett's   Register,    171.      Out   with 
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his  harriers,  175.  Reviews  the  Volun- 
teer Corps,  184.  Pitt  working  at  a 
reconciliation  between  him  and  the 
Prince,  206.  A  satisfactory  interview 
thereon,  208.  217.  His  mental  state 
and  goings  on  at  home,  212,  213. 
Never  will  be  quite  right,  214.  The 
Prince  to  be  pitted  against  him  in 
reference  to  the  Catholic  question, 
215.  His  intentions  relative  to  the 
Piincess  Charlotte,  21  9,  220.  222.224, 
225.  226.  Well  and  in  spirits,  but 
irritated,  227.  Out  hunting,  233. 
His  sight  in  jeopardy,  241.  243.  245, 
246.  248.  251.  Gives  up  his  share  of 
war  prize-money  to  his  sons,  253. 
Cause  of  his  dismissing  the  Ministry, 

293.  In  perfect  health,  309.  A 
Regency  inevitable,  353.  358.  362. 
No  hopes  for  his  mind,  368.  See  iv. 
147.  229.  234.  238.  242.  265.  267. 
271.  297.  312.  323.  326.  Letter  from 
him  to  Lord  Auckland,  iv.  101. 

George,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
King  George  IV.  (1762— 1830),  Pro- 
posed establishment  of,  i.  53.  The 
King's  feelings  on  the  subject,  54, 
384.  Attempted  party  move  thereon, 
57.  Shocks  Tunbridge  Wells  by  his 
want  of  curiosity,  347.  With  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  at  the  Duchess  of  Gor- 
don's, 405.  Their  marriage,  ibid.  note. 
Parliamentary  motion  to  be  made  re- 
garding him,  413.  Denies  his  mar- 
riage with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  415.  417. 
Canvasses  the  House  of  Commons  in 
order  to  obtain  money,  416.  Amount 
obtained  by  him,  ibid.  note.  George 
Selwyn's  Shaksperian  application  of 
the  instructions  given  by  him  to  Fox 
relative  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  423, 
note.  With  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  at  Sir 
Sampson  Gideon's, 4 26.  At  Brighton, 
ii.  235.  Question  of  his  being  made 
Regent,  245.  246.  252.  253.  254.  255, 

256.  "  Will  make  the  Fitzherbert  a 
duchess,  and  marry  a  princess,"  251, 
252.  See  i.  409,  410  ;  ii.  231.  His 
right  to  the  Regency  denied  by  Pitt, 

257.  His  commendation  of  his 
''brother  York,"  280.  Parliamentary 
resolutions  communicated  to  him  re- 
lative to  the  Regency,  283.  His 
drunken  promise  to  Capt.  Macdonald, 
292.    Has  an  interview  with  the  King, 

294.  296.  Regency  voted  to  him  un- 
conditionally by  the  Irish  Parliament, 
297.  He  and  his  brother  pious  chil- 
dren, 306.  His  gaieties  in  Hamp- 
shire,   384.      To    live    as    a   Cornish 
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country  gentleman,  463.  His  debts 
again  a  matter  of  debate,  iii.  301.  303. 
305,  306.  A  cause  of  dissatisfaction, 
iv.  184.  In  unbecoming  society  at 
Brighton  Races,  205.  Pitt  working 
for  a  reconciliation  between  him  and 
the  King,  206.  Further  on  same 
topic,  208.  209.  227.  Arrangements 
made  for  the  establishment  of  his 
daughter,  see  Charlotte,  Princess.  To 
be  Regent,  355.  His  proceedings  as 
Regent,  369.  372.  373.  374.  375.  379. 
381.  383.  385.  Consequences  of  a 
Highland  Fling,  377,  note.    Wishes  to 

get  rid    of  the    d d    Trinces?    of 

Wales,  391.  His  daughter's  reply  to 
his  rebuke,  400.  See  i.  409,  410; 
ii.  231.  286.  287.288. 

Germaine,  Lord  George, afterwards  Lord 
Sackville,  i.  324,  and  note.  Particu- 
lars relating  to  his  death,  350,  351. 

Giardini,  Italian  singer,  ii.  52.  Imper- 
tinent condition  annexed  by  him  to  the 
acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  dinner, 
53. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  the  historian  (1737 — 
1794),  remark  of  Lord  North  on,  i. 
12.  Place  he  thinks  he  should  like, 
53.  Resolves  to  reside  on  the  Con- 
tinent, 56.  61.  Has  finished  his  His- 
tory and  laid  down  his  pen,  439.  Ex- 
pects to  meet  Calonne,  444.  Work 
epitomized  for  him  by  Lord  Lough- 
borough, 459.  His  book  in  every- 
body's hands,  ii.  237.  What  the 
"  wise  "  Duke  of  Cumberland  said  to 
him.  280  281.  His  estimate  of  the 
Count  de  Lally  and  Mounier,  367. 
His  meeting  with  Mr.  Pitt,  iii.  158. 
His  death,  168  note.  Papers  left  by 
him,  237.  See  i.  350.  419.  435,  436. 
438.  447.  448.  449.  ii.  219,  220.  iii. 
75.78.  119.  158.  168.  206.  iv.  408. 
Letter  from  him  to  Lord  Auckland, 
iii.  148. 

Gideon,  Sir  Sampson,  afterwards  Lord 
Eardley,  and  his  royal  guests,  i.  426. 

Glasgow  manufacturers'  observations  on 
the  French  treaty  of  1786,  i.  516, 
517. 

Glastonbury,  Lord,  Lord  Henley's 
morning  ride  with,  iv.  261.  265. 

Glenbervie,  Lady,  letter  to  Lord  Auck- 
land from,  iv.  340. 

Glenbervie,  Sylvester  Douglas,  Lord, 
letters  to  Lord  Auckland  from,  iv. 
264.  270.  274. 

Gloucester,  Duchess  of,  handsomer  than 
her  husband's  paramour,  i.  463.  Re- 
conciled  to  the  Duke,  ii.  281. 
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Goltz,  Count  de,  letter  to   Lord   Auck- 
land from,  ii.  362. 
Goodenough,  Mr.,  i.  14. 
Gordon,   Duchess  of,  ii.  279.      Her  re- 
buke to  Jack   Payne,  280.      Another 
version,  ibid.,  note.      Talking  politics, 
281.      What  she   said  of  the    King's 
possessions,  iii.  223.    Should  not  have 
talked  of  her  daughter's  attachment, 
iv.    160.       On    Lord    Melville's    de- 
meanour after  the  Vote  of  Censure  on 
him,  232. 
Gordon,    Lord  George  (d.   1792),  riots 
excited  by,  Introduction  xvi.       In  pri- 
son, i.  453.      Cause  of  his  imprison- 
ment, ibid.,  note.      Denunciation  of  the 
French    Commercial   Treaty  ascribed 
to  him,  518.      See  ii.  378.  iii.  233. 
Gordon,  Sir   William,  political  talk    of 
Lord    Loughborough    with,    i.     18. 
"  His   late    Excellency,"     19.    i.   20, 
57. 
Gower,   George   Granville,  Lord,  after- 
wards Marquis  of  Stafford  and  first 
Duke  of  Sutherland  (1758  —  1833), 
wishes  Lord  Shelburne  success,  i.  12. 
Refusesthepremiership,48.  Only  lends 
his  name,  49.     To  come  in  for  Staf- 
fordshire, 421.   Ambassador  to  France, 
ii.  375.      Ordered  to  come  home   for 
safety's   sake,  433.      Refuses  a  guard 
for  his  house  at   Paris,  434.      Arrives 
in    England,   437.     Letter  from  him 
to  Lord  Auckland,  ii.  405. 
Grafton,  Augustus   Henry,  third    Duke 
of  (1735 — 1811),  not  pleased  at  the 
disposal  of  a  bishopric,  i.  13. 
Grantham,     Lord,    Secretary    of    State 
under  Lord  Shelburne,  i.  2,  note.     ii. 
70.  84.  226.  232. 
Grattan,   Henry    (1750—1820),   i.    79. 
82.  83.     Lord   Bellamont's  attack  on 
him,  334.     50.000Z.  voted  to  him  by 
the  Irish  Parliament,  335.     His  alter- 
cation  with   Flood,  339.      Hostilities 
impending,   340.       His    measure    of 
Catholic   emancipation,  iii.  285.  304. 
See   iii.  252.       A  family   sketch,  iv. 
398,  399. 
Greathed's  Tragedy  of  "  The  Regent," 

i.  477.  ii.  226. 
Grenville,    George,   and    King    George 

III.,  iv.  242  and  note  f. 
Grenville,  Right  Hon.  Thomas  (1 755 — 
1846),  i.  333.  iii.  223  note,  224.  iv. 
99.  314.  To  have  a  seat  in  the  Ca- 
binet, iv.  283. 
Grenville,  William  Wyndham,  after- 
wards Lord  (1759 — 1834), office  taken 
by  Lord    Auckland   under,  Introduc- 
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tion  xx.  Retained  office  on  Lord 
Shelburne's  appointment  as  Premier, 
i.  2.  Sent  to  Fiance  to  assist  Mr. 
Eden  in  the  Dutch  disputes,  197,  198. 
Mr.  Eden's  gratification  at  his  arrival, 
testimony  to  his  worth,  200.  215. 
Mr.  Cooke's  commiseration  for  him, 
336.  Elected  Speaker  of  the  Com- 
mons, ii.  269.  275.  Event  on  which 
he  must  sham  an  illness,  306.  A  fling 
at  his  peerage  by  Mr.  Storer,  377. 
His  character  as  a  parliamentary 
speaker,  415,  416.  His  marriage,  419. 
Sees  Pitt  with  Canning,  iv.  188.  His 
mannersunpopular,  190.  Hurt  his  leg, 
223  Sent  for  by  the  King,  267,  268. 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  272.  His 
value  as  minister  urged  on  the  King, 
300.  His  character  sketched,  308. 
His  attachment  to  Boconnoc,  314. 
Himself  and  the  King,  328.  Elected 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  334,  385.  336. 
A  slight  put  upon  him,  380.  See  i. 
201.  202.  203.  204.  206.  207.  208. 
216.217.218.219.444.  ii.  388  note. 
390.  392.  394.  395.  396.  397.  422. 
505.  iii.  76.  81.  107.  108.  111.  113. 
149.  157.  171.  172.  176.  194.  241. 
321.  322.  325.  388.  397.  iv.  263.  265. 
270.  271.  273.  274.  327.  329.  331. 
332.  337.  354.  355.  368.  374.  375. 
385.  Letters  from  him  to  Lord  Auck- 
land, i.  234.  258.  ii.  425.  464.  iii. 
4.  23.  33.  77.  84.  141.  168.  307.  iv. 
111.  263.  267.  272.  275. 
28].  283.  287.  289.  290. 
295.  296.  299.  306.  310. 
318.  319.  321.  323.  329. 
339.  346.  347.  348.  349. 
356.  358.  359.  363.  366. 
376.  379.  381.  382.  383. 
394.  403.   404.  412.   413. 

Grey,  Charles,  afterwards  Lord  Howick 
and  second  Earl  Grey  (1764 — 1845), 
division  of  the  Whig  party  on  the 
reform  motion  of  (1792),  ii.  402.  To 
be  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  272. 
Consequence  of  his  dispute  with  the 
King,  293.  Sent  for  by  the  Uuke  of 
York,  379.  See  iv.  297.  298.  319. 
323.  328.  337.  373.  376.  377.  378. 
381.  386.  Letters  from  him  to  Lord 
Auckland,  iv.  302.  318.  325.  331. 
351.  352.  362.  375.  406. 

Guilford,  Francis,  Earl  of  (1704 — 
1790),  death  of,  ii.  369.  370. 

Guilford,  Frederick,  Lord  North,  Earl 
of,  successor  to  the  ahove.  See  North, 
Lord. 

Gustavus  III.,  of  Sweden,  ii.  229.     His 
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277. 

291. 

294. 

315. 

316. 

330. 

334. 

350. 

353. 

369. 

372. 

388. 

389. 
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crown  saved  to  him  by  Hugh  Elliot, 
ibid.  note. 
Gustavus  IV.,  of  Sweden,  iii.  146.      His 
ambiguous     gift    to      Lord    Henry 
Spencer,  277. 

HABEAS  Corpus  Act,  Bill  for  sus- 
pension of  the,  ii.  475. 

Hague,  the.      See  Holland. 

Hamilton,  Gerard,  i.  327. 

Hamond,  Sir  Andrew,  ii.  211.  236.  237. 
Letters  from  him  to  Mr.  Eden  (Lord 
Auckland),  i.  362.  iv.  21. 

Hanover  in  possession  of  the  French, 
iv.  177. 

Harcourt,  Lord,  fatigues  of  during  his 
attendance  on  royalty,  i.  386,  387. 

Hardy,  Francis,  Lord  Charlemont's 
friend  and  biographer,  i.  80. 

Hare,  Mr.,  the  witty  MP.  Bon-mots 
on  Charles  Fox  by,  i.  15.  344.  Gone 
to  France,  ii.  237. 

Harris,  Sir  James,  afterwards  first  Earl 
of  Malmesbury  (1746—1820),  ac- 
cepts the  mission  to  the  Hague,  i.  55. 
Resigns  it,  70.  His  proceedings  rela- 
tive to  Frencli  influence  in  Holland, 
172.  Suggestion  of  his  against  which 
Mr.  Eden  remonstrated,  219  and  note. 
Created  Lord  Malmesbury,  ii.  230. 
His  alleged  duplicity  on  the  regency 
question,  258.  Lord  Sydney's  ver- 
sion, ibid.  note.  Violent  in  opposi- 
tion, 277.  Check  to  his  views  on 
Versailles,  285.  What  made  him  act 
as  he  did?  317.  Renews  his  alle- 
giance to  Mr.  Pitt,  iii.  143.  Accre- 
dited to  Berlin,  ibid.  His  mission  an 
unenviable  one,  148.  149.  Duped  by 
the  Prussian  Government  in  a  treaty 
transaction,  151,  152  notes.  198,  199. 
223.  239.  Recalled,  251  note.  Ap- 
pointed to  fetch  a  Princess  (of  Wales), 
256.  Sent  Ambassador  to  Paris,  359. 
361.  362.  365.  Cause  of  the  failure 
of  his  mission,  370  note.  Refutation 
of  a  charge  made  against  Lord  Auck- 
land on  the  authority  of  his  Journal, 
iv.  113 — 115.  His  strange  agreement 
with  and  amazement  at  Lord  Auck- 
land's speech,  131.  His  picture  of 
Pitt  in  tears,  237  note.  An  unlucky 
adviser,  257  note.  An  indefensible 
action  of  his,  293.  See  ii.  207.  300. 
302.  iii.  193.  202.  208.  220.  249.  251. 
360  note.  361.  371.  Letters  from  him 
to  Lord  Auckland,  i.  210.  223.  265. 
407.   iv.  257. 

Harrowby,  Dudley,  Earl  of  (1762  — 
1847).      His  character    as   drawn  by 
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Lord  Liverpool,  iv.  225.      A  question 
by  Lord  Sheffield,  251.      His  "pretty 
answer  '   to    MollendorfF,   255.      Sur- 
prised   at    Lord    Grenville's    strange 
management,  305. 
Hastings,    Warren    (1732-3—1818),  i. 
127  and  note,  170.     Consequences  ap- 
prehended from  his  liking  for  Chelten- 
ham, 353.     To  be  heard  in  his  defence 
before    evidence    given    against    him, 
367.       "  Proconsul    of    Asia,"    870. 
His    marriage    with  "  Mrs."    Imhoff, 
ibid.,  note.      Notices  of  the   proceed- 
ings against  him,  371.  378.  381.  410, 
411.   421.    431.   453.   468.469.    470. 
471.    ii.  210.   iii.  292. 
Hatsell,    John,    Clerk  of  the    House  of 
Commons,  letters  to   Lord   Auckland 
from,  i.  323.  352.  355.  377.     ii.  232. 
513.    iii.  374.    iv.  63.  200.   205.253. 
279.   285.  304.  320.    333.   361.   362. 
365.  384.401.     His  farming   experi- 
ments, iv.  320  and  note. 
Hawkesbury,  Lord,  see  Jenkinson. 
Heathfield,  Lord,  the  hero  of  Gibraltar, 
bon-mots    of    George   III.  to,   ii.  210. 
Henry   IV.    of  France,   birthplace    and 

cradle  of,  ii.  203. 
Hesse,  Mr.,  suicide  of,  ii.  21 1. 
Hobart,  Robert,  Lord,  afterwards  fourth 
Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  (1760 — 
1816),  his  official  career,  iv.  72  note. 
His  niarriage  with  Lord  Auckland  s 
daughter,  97,  98.  To  be  Postmaster- 
General,  272.  Letters  from  him  to 
Lord    Auckland,   iv.    101.   109.   128. 
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221. 
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268 
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273. 
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283. 

294. 
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324. 

345. 

364. 

367. 

370. 

411. 

Hogge,  Mr.  George,  acknowledgment  of 
services  of,  in  connexion  with  this 
work  ;   see  Preface  to  Vol.  I.  p.  vi. 

Hohenlohe,  Prince  of,  iii.  59.   135.  140. 
A  gallant,  honourable  man,  289. 

Holland,  differences  between  England 
and  France  relative  to  the  affairs  of, 
i.  172,  173.  Correspondence  between 
Mr.  Eden  and  M.  do  Rayneval 
thereon,  173 — 176.  Lord  Thurlow's 
exposition  of  the  causes  of  dispute, 
177 — 184.  Determination  of  the 
Dutch  States  to  seek  aid  from 
France,  193.  Correspondence  be- 
tween Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Eden  on 
the  subject,  184,  185.  188.  191,  192. 
194 — 196.  197.  200.  Lord  Carmar- 
then's circular  announcing  the  inten- 
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tions    of   England,    199,    200.       The 
Dutch    demand    for    French    aid    re- 
called, 201.   226.      Suggestion  of  Sir 
Jiimes     Harris,    against    which     Mr. 
Eden  remonstrated,  219  and  note.  222. 
Expence  to  the   French   Court  of  its 
Dutch  alliance,  221.      Disappearance 
of  the    French   "  Patriots,"  and  sur- 
render of   Amsterdam,    226.       What 
would  have  been   the  case   had  Am- 
sterdam held  out?    231.      "Amster- 
dam bows  down  reluctantly,"  266.    A 
forged  Gazette  relative  to  the  entry  of 
French  troops,  430.      Critical  situa- 
tion of  the  country  on   Dumouriez's 
invasion  of  Belgium,  467,  468.     Dis- 
quietude in   Amsterdam,  472.      Suc- 
cessful   defence    of    the    Moerdyck ; 
retreat  of  the   French,  502  and  note. 
Safety  of  the  country  ;  to  whom  due, 
504.   509.       Lord    Auckland   on   the 
condition  of  the  country,  iii.  273.    Its 
conquest  by   the    French,  280 ;  same 
predicted   by    Lord    Auckland,    281. 
Arrival  of  the   Dutch  Royal   Family 
in    England,  282.      Their  reception, 
283,  284.  287.     Intentions  of  France 
regarding  the  country,  290.      State  of 
the    Hague,   Amsterdam,  &c,   under 
French   domination,   310 — 315.       See 
i.    269.   278,  279.     ii.  493.   494.    iv. 
163-167. 
Holland,    Henry    Richard,    third    Loul 
(1773 — 1840),  anecdote  from  the  Me- 
moirs of,  i.  54.      Correct  in  his  state- 
ment of  the   intention   to   dismember 
France,  iii.   1,  2.       A  sketch  of  him 
from  Vienna,  334.     Speech   of   Pitt's 
of  which  he  thought  little,  iv.  87  note. 
His   lady   deep    in   political    intrigue, 
163.     On    Pitt  and    Lord     Melville, 
237  note.     Letter   from  him  to  Lord 
Auckland,  iv.  285. 
Hood,     Admiral     Lord    (1724—1816), 
Government    candidate  at   Westmin- 
ster, ii.  222.  223.  224.     Cause  of  his 
defeat,    229.        Baisers     de    fraternite 
given    to  him,   517.      About   to   sail 
with    his    fleet,    iii.    47.       In    strong 
position  before   Toulon,    118.      Epi- 
gram on  him  and  Lord  Howe,  141. 
See  iii.  156.  163. 
Horner,  Francis,  iv.  400. 
Hotham,   Baron,  letter  to   Lord  Auck- 
land from,  iii.  256. 
Howe,    Admiral    Lord    (1725—1799), 
ii.  517.  519.   iii.  151.   213.  281.   284. 
Epigram  upon  him,  iii.  141.      Sailed 
with  his    convoy,   286.      His    retire- 
ment and  its  cause,  306. 
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Howick,  Lord.      See  Grey,  Charles.  ■' 
Iluber,  M.  a  naturalized    Swiss,  ii.  247. 

250  note.    Letters  from   liim    to    Mr. 

Eden  (Lord  Auckland),  ii.  247.  274. 

283.   303.  308..  311.   320.   324.  325. 

328.  332.   339.  345.   347.    353.    358. 

364.  450. 
Huber,   Madame,  letters  to   Mrs.  Eden 

from,  ii.  291.  307.  309. 
Hunter,  John,   the  celebrated  surgeon, 

i.  462.     ii.  420.      His  death,  iii.  129. 

IMPEY,  Sir  Elijah,  i.   171.   451.  453. 
ii.  222.     Question  of  bis  legal  guilt, 
455. 

Income-tax,  Mr.  Hatsell's  reflections  on 
the,  iv.  64,  65. 

India,  apprehensions  regarding  Mr. 
Fox's  bill  for  the  government  of,  i 
61,  62.  Success  of  the  bill  in  the 
Commons  House,  63.  65.  Thrown 
out  in  the  Lords,  69  note.  Fate  of 
Pitt's  bill,  70.  Indian  Convention 
with  the  French  Government,  191. 
201.  Scope  of  new  bill  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Pitt,  47 1 . 

Influenza,  a  Spanish  cure  for,  ii.  160. 

Ireland,  good  accounts  from,  i.  64. 
Woodfall's  report  of  a  debate  in  its 
Parliament  on  Pitt's  "  Irish  Propo- 
sitions," 78 — 85.  Its  precipitate  pro 
ceedings  on  the  Regency  Question, 
ii.  297.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  move,  iii.  285. 
303 — 305.  All  the  north  ripe  for 
rebellion,  355.  Escape  of  the  French 
fleet  from  Bantry  Bay,  375.  376. 
Imminence  of  the  danger  incurred, 
376,  377.  Mr.  Cooke  on  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  progress  of 
disaffection,  392,  393.  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby's  insult  to  the  Irish 
Army,  394  [See  Abercromby].  State 
of  the  country  generally,  392,  393. 
396,  397.  40l'— 404,  410.  422,  423. 
Number  of  malcontents  registered 
and  armed,  410.  Their  military 
arrangements,  412.  Assault  on  Sirr 
and  Ryan,  413.  Arrest  of  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  [See  Fitzgerald, 
Lord  Edward],  Proclamation  found 
among  Shears's  Papers,  419,  420. 
Death  of  Ryan,  442.  Progress  and 
incidents  of  the  Rebellion,  427 — 442. 
iv.  2 — 8.  9,  10.  11.  12 — 21.  24—27. 
34—36.  37.  70,  71.  73.  Rebel 
leaders  anxious  to  come  to  terms, 
37 — 39.  Landing  of  the  French  in 
Killala  Bay,  46—51.  53,  54.  Their 
defeat,  55.      Naval  conflict  with  them 
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in  Lough  Swilly,  62,  Discussions  and 
proceedings  relative  to  proposed 
union  with  England,  iv.  1,2.  41,  42. 
60.  61.  67.  75.  87.  101.  Debates 
and  divisions  in  the  Parliaments  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  78,  79.  80.  81.  84. 
87.  89,  90.  92.  93,  94.  Disunion 
produced  by  the  union,  1  27.  Murder 
of  Lord  Kilwarden,  178.  Discoveries 
of  rebel  warlike  stores  in  Dublin,  1  79. 
Emmett  hanged,  182. 

Irishmen,  Lord  Bulkeley's  opinion  of, 
iv.  329. 

Italian  Minister,  anecdote  of  a,  i.  137. 

JACKSON,  Dr.  Cyril,  letter  to  Lord 
Auckland  from,  iv.  128. 

Jackson,  Mr.,  arrival  in  Vienna  of,  iii. 
321.  A  true  son  of  Con.  Jackson's,  322. 

Jacobinism  in  England  and  Scotland, 
iii.  271,  272. 

Jarry,  M.  Memoir  on  the  "  Line  of  the 
Somme"  by,  iii.  85 — 99.  See  iii.  137. 
142. 

Jebb,  Dr.  J.  "  the  great  Political  Re- 
former," i.  353. 

Jenkinson,  Charles,  afterwards  first  Lord 
Hawkesbury  and  Earl  of  Liverpool 
(1727—1808),  Offices  spoken  of  for, 
i.  5.  10.  Mr.  Eden's  answer  to  a 
paragraph  of  his,  145.  Lord  North's 
bon-mot  on  his  elevation  to  the  Peer- 
age, 171.  Has  "  one  leg  in  the  House 
of  Lords,"  380.  Created  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury, 384.  His  possible  successor,  ii. 
317.  His  ''graceful  wriggles,"  iii. 
348.  Created  Earl  of  Liverpool, 
ibid.  note.  Character  given  by  him 
to  Lord  Grenville,  iv.  308.  Letters 
from  him  to  Lord  Auckland,  iv.  219. 
222.  224.  225.  227.  236.  254.  307. 
See  i.  13.  33  note.  49.  341. 

Jenkinson,  Robert  Banks,  second  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  and  Earl  of  Liverpool 
(1770 — 1828),  ii.  349.  440.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  Cinque  Ports,  iv.  267. 
269  note.  His  doctrine  relative  to 
commerce,  281.  Commanded,  with 
Lord  Eldon,  to  form  an  Administra- 
tion, 308. 

Jenyns,  Soame,  dead,  i.  456. 

Jordan,  Mrs.,  iv.  286. 

Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria  (1741  — 
17  90),  his  troops  repulsed  by  the 
Turks,  ii.  208.  Unable  to  guard  his 
dominions,  239.  Witticism  on  him, 
written  on  the  door  of  a  lunatic 
asylum,  296  note. 

Jubilees,  an  historical  note  on,  iv.  333. 

Junius's  Letters,  iii.  :'.S",. 
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KAUNITZ 

KAUNITZ,  Prince,  literary  want  of, 
iii.  76.  His  horror  of  the  other 
world,  ibid.  note. 

Keene,  Colonel,  deductions  from  the  long 
face  of,  i.  55.  His  resources  more 
wonderful  than  those  of  Cagliostro, 
385.  Storer's  pleasantry  on  his  ques- 
tioning M.  de  Calonne,  449.  His 
coach  overturned,  453. 

Keith,  Sir  Robert,  ii.  237. 

Kenyon,  Lloyd,  Lord,  succeeds  Lord 
Mansfield  as  Lord  Chief  Justice,  ii. 
207. 

Keppel,  Augustus,  Viscount  (1725  — 
1786),  Position  taken  by  him  on  Lord 
Shelburne's  appointment  as  Premier, 
i.  2.  4.  Rodney's  saying  relative  to 
his  great  engagement,  iv.  258 

Kersaint,  M.  de,  the  guillotined  Author, 
ii.  248. 

Killala,  Dr.  Stock,  Bishop  of,  invaded  by 
the  French,  iv.  46 — 51 . 

Kil warden,  Wolfe,  Lord,  killed  by  the 
Dublin  rebels,  iv.   178.  180. 

King,  Rufus,  of  New  York,  letter  to 
Lord  Auckland  from,  iv.  197. 

Kissings  of  hands  in  Spain,  ii.  S8.  144. 

Kosciusko,  iii.  200. 

LAFAYETTE,  General,  Marquis  de 
(1757 — 1834),  courtier  enough  to 
be  very  sea-sick,  i.  139.  Named 
General  de  la  Milice  Bourgeoise  de 
Paris,  ii.  336.  His  power  of  no  use, 
342.  Forced  to  head  the  mob  pro- 
cession to  Versailles,  361 .  Safety  of  the 
Royal  family  due  to  his  exertions,  362, 
363.  Discovers  and  unmasks  the 
machinations  of  the  Due  d'Oi  leans: 
Scene  between  them,  365.  Losing 
his  popularity,  379,  380.  His  neck 
between  two  halters,  437.  His  vacil- 
lating conduct,  462. 

Lally-Tollendal,  ii.  326.  440.  Escapes  to 
England,  449.  Effect  of  his  prison 
apprehensions,  459. 

Lamotte,  Madame,  of  "  Necklace"  noto- 
riety, rumour  concerning,  i.  126.  384. 
Her  sentence  and  its  execution,  131. 
132.  377.  Her  pamphlet  and  M.  de 
Calonne,  ii.  297,  298.  304. 

Landed  interest,  a  lanent  for  the,  iii. 
357. 

Lansdowne,  Marquis  of.  See  Shelburne, 
Lord. 

Lascy,  Marechal  de,  iii.  225. 

Lauderdale.  Lord,  ii.  477.  Debate  oc- 
casioned by  a  motion  of  his,  iii.  325. 

Launay,  M.  de,  his  duplicity  and  its 
fatal' result,  ii.  333,  334. 
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Laurence,  Dr.,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, iv.  89,  90. 

Lauriston,  General,  Bonaparte's  satel- 
lite, iv.  138.  139.  140. 

Lauzun,  Duke  of,  with  Mr.  Fox  at 
Lord  Carmarthen's  official  dinner, 
i.  169. 

Lawrence,  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas, 
P.R.A.,  ii.  412.  Paints  Lord  Auck- 
land's portrait,  420. 

Lee,  John,  Solicitor- General  under  the 
Coalition  Ministry,  i.  50  note. 

Leeds,  Duke  of,  a  French  rumour  con- 
cerning, ii-  344.  Resigns  office,  388. 
Why.  ibid.  note.  His  ungrateful  oppo- 
sition to  Pitt,  406,  407. 

Lees,  Mr.  E.,  letters  to  Lord  Auckland 
from,  iv.  11.  182. 

Lees,  John,  afterwards  Sir  John  (d. 
1811),  i.  13,  13  note.  14. 

Leeson,  Lady  Cecilia,  ii.  235  and  note. 
Her  saucy  answer  to  George  III.  236. 

Leinster,  William  Robert,  second  Duke 
of  (1749  — 1804),  his  characteristic 
utterances  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords,  i.  85.  335. 

Le  Marchant,  Colonel,  letter  to  Lord 
Auckland  from,  iv.  102. 

Leopold,  Emperor  of  Germany,  iii.  36. 
39. 

Lewes  races,  ii.  427  ;  iii.  221. 

Liston,  Mr.,  Lord  Auckland's  friend  in 
Spain,  ii.  29.  34.  42.  89.  Ill;  iii. 
77.  78.  113.  A  parting  dinner  given 
to  him,  ii.  122.  Starts  for  England, 
123. 

Liverpool,  Earls  of.      See  Jenkinson. 

London,  Bishop  of.      See  Porteus. 

Long,  Mr.  C.  iv.  87.  203.  206.  207.  A 
smooth-tongued  friend,  201.  Irish 
Secretary,  246.  Letters  from  him  to 
Lord  Auckland,  100.  274. 

Lothian,  Lord,  deprived  of  his  colonelcy, 
ii.  300.  Refuses  a  regiment  and  a 
pension,  31  0. 

Loudon,  Lady,  and  the  Sortes  ITomericte, 
iv.  201. 

Loughborough,  Alexander  Wedderburn, 
Lord,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rosslyn 
(1733 — 1805),  Mr.  Eden's  letter 
to  him  on  abandoning  law  for  poli- 
tics, Introduction,  xii.  Chief  agent 
in  bringing  about  the  Fox  and  North 
coalition,  i.  2.  His  letter  on  party 
movements,  2,  3.  His  opinion  on 
Lord  Shelburne's  position,  7.  His 
first  suggestion  for  a  Coalition  Min- 
istry,9,  10.  His  opinion  on  Pitt's 
proposed  Reform  scheme,  20.  His 
consultations   with     Lord    North    at 
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Buxton,  26.   30.  31.      His   intended 
wife  :   married,  33 — 35.      Deems  the 
peace  preliminaries  infamous,  39.  40. 
His  opinion   on    the   present  state  of 
the     game  :     his    testament    politique, 
42 —  45.      Indignant   on    not    being 
made  chancellor,  50.  51.    His  descrip- 
tion of  France  in  the  spring  of  1787, 
268.      To  be    agmen   ipse,   341.      On 
the  "Assizes  of  Jerusalem,"  459.  Mal- 
apropos announcement  of    his    name 
at   Devonshire  -  House,   ii.   301.     His 
powerful  speech  in  support  of   Pitt's 
measures,  477.  478.     Appointed  Lord 
Chancellor,  490  note.     London  saved 
by    him    and    Lord    Auckland,    iii. 
233  note.      His  views  relative  to  Ca- 
tholic emancipation  measures,  iv.  115. 
Lord  Campbell's  charges  against  him 
in  reference  thereto,  and  contemporary 
proofs  of  their  groundlessness,  113 — 
121.      His  death,  character,  &c,  200, 
notes.      Seei.    57;     ii.  219.   410.450. 
461.  496.  497.  498;  iii.  47.  178.  303. 
iv.    175.       Letters  from  him  to   Mr. 
Eden  (Lord  Auckland),  i.  2.  7.  9.  17. 
1  9.  20.  25.  30.  33.  40.  41.  42.  49.  50. 
51.  62.  67.  73.74.  311.382.386.  389. 
425.    439.   459.      ii.    238.    490.   509. 
515.     iii.  6.  114.  125.  230.  233.  296. 
304.     iv.  46.  88.  110.  135.  149.  176. 
200. 
Louis  XVI.   receives  Mr.  Eden  (Lord 
Auckland),    i.    97.       His   Majesty    <} 
In  chasse,  98.      His  visit  to  and  return 
from   Cherbourg,  124.    125.  126.  128. 
I  33.  139.    Title  of  "  King  of  France" 
refused  to  him  by    George   III.  167. 
His  reception    at  the    opening  of  the 
States- General  (1789),  ii.   321.      His 
speech,  322.      Intentions  of  the    Re- 
volutionists      towards     himself     and 
Queen,  442.  444.  447.      Put  to  death, 
497,  498. 
Louis  XVIII.,  iv.  401.      Ill  from  over- 
feeding, 405.       Fooled  by  the   Stock- 
jobbing hoax,  408. 
Loyalty    Loan  organised    by    Pitt,  iii. 

364  note. 
Luchesini,  the  King  of  Prussia's  favour- 
ite, tactics  and  objects  of,  iii.  26,  27. 
Their  real  drift,  27.  Endeavours  to 
excite  suspicions,  239.  His  admission 
relative  to  Sir  Morton  Eden,  322. 
See  iii.  193.  239. 
Luzerne,  M.  de  la,  French  Ambassador, 
i.  461.  468.  470;  ii.  216.  His  em- 
barrassment about  hoops,  i.  474.  At 
the  Opera  :  odious  comparison  ap- 
plied to  him  by  Miss  Savers,  ii.  281. 
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MACARTNEY,  Lord,  and  his  duel 
with  Stuart,  i.  381.    Much  out  of 
humour,   iii.   325.     On  a  mission  to 
Italy,  346. 
Macdonald,   Archibald,  to  be  Attorney- 
General,  ii.  207. 
Mack,  Charles,  Baron,  Austrian  Colonel 
(1752 — 1828),  iii.  4.  His  character  and 
abilities,   14.      On  the   Austrian  and 
French    losses,    17.       Captain     Ben- 
tinck's    notes  of  a  curious  conversa- 
tion with   him,  27 — 30.        His   esti- 
mate   of    the     Austrian    forces,    32. 
Considerations  afTecting    some  of  his 
statements   to    Capt.    Ben  thick,    32, 
33.      Causes    of   his   desire   to   retire 
from   service,   59.   68.      Wounded   in 
the  attack  on  Famars,  69.    His  hum- 
ble origin,   ibid.    note.     His   return    a 
desideratum,  140.  167.      Value  of  his 
co-operation,    179.      His  reception  at 
Brussels,  ibid.  note.  His  visit  to  Lon- 
don,   186.      Result  of  his  reconnais- 
sance of  the    positions  of  the  Allies 
and     their      opponents,     189.      190. 
Animadversions    thereon,    190.    191. 
Resigns    the     quartermaster-general- 
ship, 214.       In   command    at    Terzi, 
381.      Talked  of  by  George  III.,  iv. 
251.     His  capitulation  at  Ulm,  251 
note.      Tried    by  court   martial,   253. 
His   sentence   commuted,  ibid.,   note. 
See  iii.  31.  37.  47.  48.  56.  174.   181. 
184.  188.  208.  212.  225. 

Mackintosh  (afterwards  Sir  James), 
"  who  wrote  against  Burke,"  ii.  439. 
Letters  on  the  subject  of  his  intended 
History,  iv.  392,  393.      -See  400. 

Mncklin's  apology  for  not  remembering 
his  part,  i.  463. 

Madrid,  ii.  21,  22.  The  Prado,  57.  64. 
Lord  Auckland's  small  liking  for  the 
city,  72.  Its  extent  and  population, 
1  •_':>.  130.  Its  pig-killing  establish- 
ment, 131.  Consumption  of  pork 
per  inhabitant,  132.  Custom  of  ex- 
posing dead   bodies,  ibid.      See  Spain. 

Maids  of  Honour  in  disgrace,  ii.  315. 

Malmesbury,  Lord,  see  Harris,  Sir 
James. 

Mansfield,  William  Murray,  Earl  of 
(1705 — 1793),  letter  to  Mr.  Eden 
(Lord  Auckland)  from,  Introduction 
xv.  Lord  Sheffield's  complimentary 
references  to  him,  346.  348.  349. 
Resigns  his  Chief  Justiceship,  ii. 
207. 

Mansfield,  second  Earl  of,  see  Stor- 
mont,  Lord. 

Mansfield.   Mr.    afterwards     Sir    James, 
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MANTUA 

Chief  Justice,  Common  Picas,  i.  12. 
32.      Refuses  the  seals,  iv.  272. 

Mantua,  fall  of,  iii.  377.  380. 

Marat,  French  Revolutionist,  false  re- 
port of  death  of,  iii.  48  ;  his  faction 
uppermost,  51.  Madame  de  Ben- 
tinck's  sentence  on  him,  103. 

Marchesi's  singing,  ii.  281. 

Marchmont,  Lord,  i.  59. 

Marie  Antoinette,  i.  99.  133.  152.  At- 
tempt to  involve  her  in  the  "  Neck- 
lace" affair,  and  its  consequences, 
131.  132.  Censures  to  which  her 
attendances  at  the  Polignac  assemblies 
exposed  her,  151,  152.  Anxious  the 
Duke  of  Dorset  should  have  the 
Garter,  431  note.  Received  in  silence 
at  the  opening  of  the  States- General, 
ii.  321.  Report  of  her  assassination, 
409.  Proposals  for  rescuing  her, 
515.  Her  forlorn  condition  in  the 
Conciergerie,  517.  518.  Proposal  to 
exchange  her  for  other  prisoners,  iii. 
20.  M.  La  Case's  interview  with  her 
in  prison,  67,  68.  Narrative  of  the 
flight  of  herself  and  the  King  to  Va- 
rennes,  445 — 455.      See  iii.  41  note, 

110.  134. 

Marie  Therese,  aid  derived  from  the 
Low  Countries  by,  iii.  43. 

Marlborough,  Duchess  of,  letter  to  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  from  the,  i.  386. 

Marlborough,  George  Spencer,  Duke  of 
(1739 — 1817),  letter  and  offer  from 
Lord  Shelburne  to,  i.  3.  Communi- 
cates same  to  Mr.  Eden,  6.  Qualified 
to  unite  parties,  8.  "  Would  be  a 
great  strength,"  10.  Option  given  by 
him  to  Mr.  Eden  relative  to  Lord 
Shelburne's  offer,  1  3.      With    George 

111.  after  his  illness,  ii.  300,  See  i. 
24.  29.  58.  iii.  228.  229.  385.  Letter 
from  him  to  Mr.  Eden,  ii.  301. 

Martin,  Irish  M.P.,  George  Ponsonby 
abused  by,  i.  21.  334. 

Masseran,  Prince,  ii.  57. 

Masseran,  Princess  de,  ii.  50.  60.  64.  81. 
Deserts  Mrs.  Eden  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, 51. 

Mathias's  "  Pursuits  of  Literature,"  iii. 
383. 

Mayence  blockaded,  iii.  36.  40. 

Meerfeldt,  Austrian  General,  iii.  380. 
380  note.  381. 

Melville,  Lord,  see  Dundas. 

Mercy  Argenteau,  Count  de,  Austrian 
representative  in  the  Netherlands,  dis- 
closes his  Government's  intentions  to 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  iii.  1,  note.  Points 
on  which  he  was  incensed,  1 6.   Wanted 


MOORE 

in  England,  34.  A  prejudice  of  his, 
45.  Notes  of  conferences  with  Lord 
Auckland,  49,  50.  54.  His  attachment 
to  Marie  Antoinette,  110.  His  exposi- 
tion of  the  critical  state  of  affairs, 
182,  183.  Position  held  by  him,  214, 
215.  His  visit  to  England,  231,  232. 
Points  in  his  character,  235,  236. 
His  deathbed  belief,  269.  See  iii.  4. 
15.  22.  23.  35.  36.  39.  44.  48.  69.  85. 
135.  136.  180.  189.  195.  208. 
Metternich,    Prince    (1773 — 1859),    iii. 

13.  17.  41.42.  44.  215. 
Middleton,  Sir  Charles,  iv.  65. 
Mirabeau's  pamphlet  sent  by  Mr.  Eden 
to    Mr.    Rose,    i.    286.      Two   of   his 
"  diabolical  productions,"  ii.  276.     In 
the    Tiers   Etat,    323.      Two  prelates 
hard  run  by  him,  326.      Rebuked  by 
the  Prince  de  Poix,  354.      Did  more 
mischief  than  he  meant,  355.     Effects 
of  his  oratory,  356. 
Moira,    Francis,    Lord    Rawdon,  second 
Earl  of,  afterwards  created  Marquis  of 
Hastings  (1754—1836),  Office  offered 
to   him,    iv.   206.      Resolved   to  quit 
the  country,  380.      See  iv.  201.  206. 
217.  227.  245.  378.  Letters  from  him 
to  Lord  Auckland,  iv.  370.  372.    See 
Rawdon. 
Molloy,  strange  sentence  on,  iii.  303. 
Monroe,  Mr.,  American   Commissioner, 
iv.  283.  284.     Letter  from  him,  316. 
Monson,  Mr. and  the  screaming  Duchess, 

i.  312. 
Montmorin,  M.  de,  succeeds  M.  de  Ver- 
gennes  as  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  i.  173.  185.      Why  unwilling 
to  be  at  Mr.  Eden's  dinner  party,  220. 
221.       Assurance    made    by    him    to 
Messrs.    Eden    and     Grenville,    233. 
Proofs  of  its  falseness,  234.  259.      His 
conferences  with    Mr.   Eden   on    the 
affairs  of  France,  269 — 273.   His  com- 
munication relative  to  the  feeling  of 
the    French  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mercial treaty,  277.     His  conversation 
with  Mr.  Eden  relative  to  the  convo- 
cation of  theEtats  Generaux,280 — 283. 
His  negotiations  with    Mr    Eden   for 
an  understanding  with   England,  and 
result  of  same,  290—304.     See  i.  175. 
176.  J84.  187.  189.  191.  193. 196.  201. 
203.  209.  224.  231.  236.  241.249.  251. 
284.  305.  306.  3;  7.  308.    ii.  227.    Let- 
ters from  him,  i.  287.  522. 
Montrose,  Duke  of,  Postmaster- General 

vice  Lord  Auckland,  iv.  202.  204. 
Moore,   Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  danger,  ii.    93.      See  Canterbury. 
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MORE 

More,  Hannah,  i.  460. 

Mornington,   Richard,   second    Earl   of, 

created    Marquis   Wellesley    (1760 — 

1842),    i.   84.      Letters   from    him  to 

Lord  Auckland,  iii.  384.     iv.  68. 
Mount  Edgecumhe,  Lord,  drollery  itself, 

ii.  281. 
Mules  and   muleteers  in  Spain,  ii.  2.  3. 

10.  13.  34.  47. 
Munro,    Dr.,   called   in    to    attend    the 

King,  ii.  242.      Not  called  in,  246. 
Murray,  afterwards  Pulteney,  Sir  James, 

iii.  12.  23.  32. 

NAPIER,     Sir    William,    nominated 
Irish  Secretary,  iv.  188. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  (1769 — 1820), 
Fort  Mulgrave  taken  by,  iii.  161. 
Defeats  the  Allies  at  Lodi,  533  note. 
Sent  to  by  the  King  of  Sardinia,  340. 
Marches  on  Vienna,  380.  In  com- 
munication with  the  Austrian  Court, 
380,  381.  His  exactions  from  the 
Pope,  391.  "The  Saviour  of  the 
Universe,"  iv.  137.  His  satellite  and 
aide-de-camp,  138.  139.  Marengo, 
145.  Has  thrown  away  the  scabbard, 
159,  160.  Comments  on  him  and  his 
proceedings  by  Lord  Sheffield,  173, 
174.  An  "arch  villain,"  183.  Sum 
paid  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  192.  Gives  Hanover  to  Prussia, 
246.  An  "arch  fiend,"  247.  Too 
much  for  the  statesmen  as  well  as  for 
the  generals,  250.  In  jeopardy,  399. 
Mr.  Hatsell  would  make  a  show  of 
him,  402,  403.  Kill  and  eat  him, 
407.  Up  and  down  :  conflicting 
accounts,  409,  410.  At  Fontaine- 
bleau,  412.  Elba,  413.  See  iv.  269. 
371.  405.  406.  41  I. 

Necker,  M.  (1732—1804),  i.  473.  ii. 
233.  237.  238.  247.  249  note,  <275. 
276.  303.  304.  309.  321.  358.  359. 
373.  Not  afraid  of  the  mischief  M. 
de  Calonne  could  do,  313.  His  finan- 
cial statement  to  the  States  General 
(1789),  322,  323.  Public  loan  re- 
quired by  him,  324.  Dismissed,  327. 
His  bust  carried  before  the  Gardes 
Francaises,  328.  His  departure  for 
Switzerland,  331.  Mode  of  his  dis- 
missal, ibid.  Steps  taken  for  his  recall, 
337.  339.  Adventure  witli  the  Polig- 
nacs  at  Basle,  312,  343.  Reinstated 
in  office  with  his  friends,  346.  His 
popularity  on  the  wane :  Mirabeau's 
animosity,  353. 

Nelson,    Admiral    Lord    (1758—1805), 
iv.  58.      I  lis  motto   and   its  occasion, 
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72  note.  After  the  enemy  in  the  West 
Indies,  239,  240.  His  testamentary 
dispositions  and  property,  259. 

Newnham,  Alderman,  to  introduce  a 
motion  relative  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  i.  413.      Same  deterred,  421 . 

Nicholson,  Margaret,  the  lunatic  assail- 
ant of  George  III.,  i.  387. 

Nootka  Sound,  ii.  374.  377,  notes. 

Norfolk,  Charles,  eleventh  Duke  of 
(1746 — 1815),  questions  Lord  Thur- 
low  as  to  the  King's  capacity,  ii.  295. 

North,  Charles,  first  Lord,  and  Charles 
II.,  anecdote  of,  ii.  372.  373. 

North,  Catherine,  afterwards  Lady 
Glenbervie,  to  Mrs.  Eden,  i.  372. 

North,  Francis,  on  Colonel  Keene's  ques- 
tions to  M.  de  Calonne,  i.  449. 

North,  Sir  Francis,  afterwards  Lord 
Keeper,  ii.  372. 

North,  Frederick  Lord,  afterwards 
second  Earl  of  Guilford  (1732  — 
1792),  Mr.  Eden's  Letter  to  on  the 
•'  No  Popery"  Riots,  Introduction,  xvi. 
End  of  his  Administration  March 
1 782,  and  state  of  parties  on  the  break- 
up of  its  successor,  i  1.  Chief  in- 
strument in  effecting  the  Coalition 
between  him  and  Mr.  Fox,  2.  Not 
fit  for  leader  of  a  party  out  of 
office,  7.  Confidence  in  him  abated, 
8.  "  Irreconcileable  to  no  man,"  9. 
Lord  Loughborough's  reasons  for 
urging  the  Coalition,  9,  10.  Visits 
Mr.  Eden  at  Beckenham,  11.  "  Irre- 
solute with  a  mixture  of  reservs  and 
jealousies,"  12.  His  "good  remark" 
on  Gibbon's  second  volume,  ibid. 
His  observation  on  Mordecai  the  Jew, 
and  "  Malagrida"  (Lord  Shelburne), 
13.  Country  gentlemen  would  rally 
under  his  standard,  19.  Generally 
agreed  with  the  person  he  last  con- 
versed with,  25.  Holds  council  with 
Lord  Loughborough  at  Buxton,  26, 
27.  Mr.  Fox's  views  regarding  him, 
and  overtures  to  him,  28.  32.  His 
popular  reception  at  Manchester,  30. 
The  game  certainly  in  his  hands,  33. 

•  40.  His  own  opinion  of  the  course 
he  ought  to  take,  36.  Murmurs  on 
account  of  his  indecision,  41.  His 
intentions  fathomed  by  Lord  Lough- 
borough, ibid.  Course  which  in  Lord 
L's.  opinion  he  oujiht  to  pursue,  42 
— 45.  Coalition  Ministry  formed: 
his  post  therein,  48.  His  Letter  to 
the  King,  49.  Fox's  sine  qua  non  to 
him,  50.  Must  write  to  his  principal 
friends,  60.     Seals  taken  from  him  by 
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the  King,  68.  His  bon-mot  on  the 
two  silent  secretaries,  171.  The 
*'  funds  of  his  glory"  nearly  exhausted, 
310.  Afflicted  with  loss  of  sight, 
409.  411.  418.431.  Captivated  with 
Calonne's  Requete  uu  Roi,  444.  Mr. 
Vernon's  bequest  to  him,  ii.  208. 
Improvement  in  his  health,  220. 
Speaks  ably  on  the  Regency  question, 
257.  261.  Becomes  Earl  of  Guilford  : 
his  possessions,  371.  Precariousness 
of  his  health,  412.  His  approaching 
end,  420,  421.  and  last  moments 
and  death,  426.  428,  429.  See  i.  16. 
17.  46.  47.  326.  473;  ii.  289.  297. 
Letters  from  him  to  Mr.  Eden  (Lord 
Auckland),  i.  34.  72. 

North,  Frederick,  afterwards  fifth 
Earl  of  Guilford  (1766—1827),  in 
his  muleteer's  costume,  ii.  29.  Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Eden  to  the  Royal 
Family  of  Spain,  29,  30,  31.  Returns 
to  England,  74.  Taken  ill  at  Valla- 
dolid,  80.  Supports  Fox  in  the  Lords, 
477.   See  ii.  44.  48.  50.  59.  67.  385. 

Northcote's  Life  of  Reynolds,  iv.  395. 

Northington,  Lord,  i.  70.  His  death, 
383. 

Northumberland,  Hugh  Smithson,  Duke 
of  (d.  1786).  Testamentary  dispo- 
sition of,  i.  378. 

Nuncomar,  crime  and  fate  of,  i.  455, 
note. 

OAKES,  Mr., elopement  of  Miss  Crau- 
furd  with,  ii.  211. 

O'Connor,  Arthur,  iii.  423.  439.  In- 
fluence of  his  paper  the  "  Press,"  iv. 
40.  His  Opposition  friends,  52. 
Retracts  his  confession,  56.  With 
Fox  and  Lord  Oxford,  163.  See  iv. 
37.  54. 

Oczakow  taken  by  assault,  ii.  271.  Ex- 
tent of  losses  on  both  sides,  271,  272. 
Its  present  state,  271  note:  Nearly  the 
causeofwarin  1791,  ibid.,381.  382, 383. 

O'Hara,  General,  taken  prisoner,  iii.  164. 
165. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  Prussian  military  in- 
terference on  behalf  of,  i.  173.  Re- 
stored to  his  rights,  226.  265.  Escape 
of  himself  and  family  from  Holland, 
iii.  282.  Their  reception  in  England, 
283,  284.  287.  Grant  of  £60,000  to 
him,  iv.  161.       See  iii.  118.  131. 

Orange,  Princess  of,  consequences  of  an 
insult  to  the,  i.  172.  199.  Letter  from 
Queen  Charlotte  to  the  Princess,  iv. 
161. 

Orde,   Mr.,    figure    made    in    the    Irish 
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House  of  Commons  by,  i.  79.  Aban- 
dons his  bill,  80.     Gone  to  Spa,  389. 

Orleans,  Duke  of  (Philippe  "  Egalite  "), 
visits  London,  i.  369.  Bibulous  at- 
tentions of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  him, 
ibid.  Exiled,  447.  Released,  ii.  208. 
A  blackleg's  retort  to  him,  212.  His 
counsel,  304.  Courting  popularity, 
305.  Among  the  Tiers  Etat,  321.  His 
bust  carried  before  the  Gardes  Fran- 
coises, 328.  His  machinations  dis- 
covered and  unmasked  by  Lafayette  : 
Scene  between  them,  365.  "  Gone  to 
the  devil,"  iii.  143. 

Orleans,  Duke  of,  afterwards  King 
Louis  Philippe,  iv.  239. 

Ormond,  Duke  of;  his  famous  saying 
of  his  dead  son,  i.  328. 

Osborne  the  younger  and  his  travelling 
companion,  iii.  263. 

Ossuna,  Duchess  d',  concerts  of  the,  ii. 
45.  54.  Bulls  given  by  her  for  a  bull- 
fight, 67. 

Oxford  University  Chancellorship,  close 
contest  for  the,  iv.  334,  335. 

PAINE,  Thomas,  has  a  new  book 
ready  to  come  out,  ii.  410.  Himself 
and  his  adherents  extinguished,  423. 
Among  the  Revolutionists  in  Paris, 
430.  Mr.  Storer's  fears  about  his 
"  rascally  book,"  463.     See  ii.  481. 

Palmer,  Mr. :  the  Post- Office  Reformer 
of  his  day,  i.  389  ;  ii.  253. 

Palmer's  Royalty  Theatre,  i.  462. 

Palmerston,  Henry,  second  Viscount 
(1739 — 1802),  ii.  236. 

Pantheon,  satirical  remark  on  M.  Tex- 
ier's  decorations  of  the,  ii.  210,  211. 

Parsons,  Mr.,  son  of  Sir  William,  defines 
the  difference  between  the  English  and 
Irish  Bills  of  Rights,  i.  335. 

Paul,  Emperor  of  Russia,  an  untenable 
proposition  of,  iii.  98  note.  Assassi- 
nated, iv.  131. 

Payne,  Captain  John  Willett,  ("  Jack 
Payne,")  the  Prince's  Secretary  and 
favourite,  saucy  remarks  on  Pitt  by, 
ii.  280.  Style  in  which  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon  rebuked  him,  ibid,  note. 

Payne,  Sir  Ralph  (afterwards  Lord 
Lavington)  and  Lady,  i.  11.  13. 
Letters  from  him,  i.  54.  360. 

Pelham,  Lord,  on  Mr.  Pitt's  obliga- 
tions to  him,  iv.  199. 

Penal  Law  Reform,  William  Eden  a 
pioneer  in  ;  Introduction  to, Vol.  I.  xii. 

Pennant,  Mr.,  son  of  the  Topographer, 
ii.  230. 

Pepys,  Sir  Lucas,  and  Dr.  Willis,  ii.  273. 
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Perceval,  Right  Hon.  Spencer  (1762  — 
1812),  authorized  to  form  a  ministry, 
iv.  323.  325,  326.  Reception  of  his 
proposition.  331.  View  with  which 
he  will  treat  with  the  Burdett  party, 
339.  What  will  he  do  ahout  Ireland  ? 
377.  Assassinated,  381.  See  iv.  336. 
338.  355.  378.  379.  380. 

Ferregaux,  M-,  the  French  banker,  ii. 
247.  iii.  289.  His  mistake,  352.  In- 
terested  in  promoting  a  peace,  353. 
Letters  from  him,  iii.  350. 

Petty,  Lord  Henry,  now  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  (b.  1780),  to  be  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Lxchequer,  iv.  272.  His 
financial  speech  and  plan,  293  note. 
See  3 1  9. 

Philip  V.  of  Spain,  ii.  l,nore.  Annual 
mourning  for  him,  64.  His  gardens 
and  waterworks  at  St.  Ildefonso,  71. 

Philip  VI.  of  Spain,  ii.  83. 

Pichegru's  cenquest  of  Holland,  iii. 
280. 

Pillnitz,  Treaty  of,  i.  395.  iii.  36. 

Pinckney,  Mr.,  American  Minister,  an 
old  Westminster,  ii.  431.  iv.  283. 
284. 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  William  (1759  — 
1806),  letter  of  congratulation  to 
Lord  Auckland  from,  Introduction  xix. 
Point  on  which  Lord  A.  differed  from 
him,  ibid.  Chancellor  of  the  Lxche- 
quer under  Lord  Shelburne,  i.  2  note. 
Not  likely  to  be  a  good  follower 
where  he  ought  to  be  leader,  17. 
Declines  the  Premiership,  48.  Ap- 
pointed Premier  on  the  break-up  of 
the  Coalition,  68.  Members  of  his 
Administration, 69.  Preserves  his  posi- 
tion in  spite  of  an  adverse  majority, 
69,  70.  Obtains  a  majority  in  the 
new  Parliament,  78.  Failure  of  his 
"  Irish  propositions "  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  78 — 85.  Selects  Mr. 
Eden  (Lord  Auckland)  as  Envoy- 
Lxtraordinary  to  France  to  negotiate 
a  Commercial  Treaty,  86.  "  Our 
friend:"  his  Sinking  Fund,  140. 
Compels  France  to  refrain  from  inter- 
fering with  Holland,  and  to  reduce 
her  Navy,  173.  226.  i.  127,  note. 
Directs  Mr.  Eden  to  procure  intelli- 
gence relative  to  the  naval  and 
military  strength  of  France,  229. 
Fired  at  by  a  turnpike-man,  360  note. 
Goes  out  of  his  way  to  exhibit  his 
incapability  on  certain  subjects,  367. 
Ruse  in  the  Hastings  case  attributed 
to  him  by  Storer,  378.  Character  of 
his     speeches    on     the     Commercial 
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Treaty,   411.       His  communications 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales   respecting 
the  latter's  debts  and  necessities,  415, 
416,417.       General  Cuninghame  on 
his  conduct  of  the  negotiation  relative 
to  the  Prince's  affairs,  426.     Scope  of 
a  new  India  Hill  to  be  brought  in  by 
him,  471.     Why  sick  of  Lord  Thur- 
low,  476.      Hurt  by   the  declaratory 
Act,  477.      His  conduct  in   reference 
to  the  Slave  Regulation  Bill,   ii.  221. 
Impudent  in  regard  to  the  Westmins- 
ter election,  224.       Unpleasant  ques- 
tions for  him,  234.    What  if  he  should 
go  out  on  the  Regency  question,  24 1 . 
Form  of  Regency,  which  would  alien- 
ate the  Prince  from  him,  245,  246.  "  A 
competitor   for    the    Regency,"    252. 
"  Playing  the  game  without  temper 
or    judgment:"     his    "  mountebank 
speeches,"  257.      Lord  Malmesbury's 
alleged  duplicity  towards  him,258  and 
note.      His    suspected    movements    if 
the  Prince  become  Regent,  261.   "So 
powerful    that    he    may    do    as    he 
pleases,"  268.     "  Meditating  how  he 
may  clog  the    Regency,"  269       Jack 
Payne's  saucy   allusions  to  him,  280. 
Effect  of  his  conduct  on  the  Regency 
question  upon  his  position,  285.      His 
reply  to  a  complaint  of  Burke's,  291. 
Advice  given  to  him  by  Fox  and  his 
friends,  293.    Has  a  conversation  with 
the  King,  295,    Satisfied  of  the  King's 
recovery,  296.    Discovers  Lord  Thur- 
low's    intrigue  with   the    Opposition, 
295  note.     Tired  of  Peace,  374.     Too 
much   dipped   in   the  slave  question, 
314.      Success  of  his   foreign  policy, 
381.      Character  of  his  speech  on  the 
Slave  Trade,   400.      His   star   always 
prevalent,  413.      Feasibility  of  a  coa- 
lition between  him  and  Fox,  427.429. 
To  have  the  wardenship  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  431.  433,  414.      Stronger  than 
ever,  474.     Chagiined  by  the  appear- 
ance of  things  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
477.     Course  taken  by  him  on  Sheri- 
dan's motion  against  Lord  Auckland, 
iii.  37.  38.  39.      Impression  made  by 
him   on    Gibbon,  158.      His  position 
with    regard    to   W.    Woodfall,    165. 
Admits     the    Portland    party    to     a 
share   in   the    Cabinet,  220.      Proba- 
bilities of  a  breach  between    him  and 
them,  252.      His  bewilderments,  253. 
Dissatisfied  with    Lord    Fitzwilliam's 
Irish    proceedings,   285.    Lord  Fitz- 
william's  charges   against   him,   295, 
297.        Sanguine    on    the    point    of 
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the  Quiberon  expedition,  309.  Burke's 
"  rhapsodies  "    not  to  his  liking,  320. 
Mr.    Grey's    motion     for    censuring 
him,   332    note.      With  kind-hearted 
Jews    and    Soft   and    Silky,  358.      A 
conversation    with    Lord    Auckland, 
359,   360.       Success  of  his    Loyalty 
Loan,   364  note.     Rumours  of  his  in- 
tended marriage  with  Eleanor   Eden, 
Lord  Auckland's  daughter,  367.  369. 
Openness  of  his  declaration :  circum- 
stances   which    probably   made    the 
marriage  impossible,  373,   374.     His 
temper   and    disposition,   374.      Sug- 
•  gestion  for    putting    an    end    to    the 
estrangement  caused  by   the   broken 
love  match,  378.      Communicates  his 
design  for  the  union  of  Ireland  with 
England  to  Lord  Auckland,  411.    iv. 
1.      His  duel   with   Tierney,  iv.   24. 
Lines   which    he    will    be    happy  to 
spout,     34.      Concerning   his  health 
and  means  for  preserving  it,  35.  40. 
41.  151.  261.     Desirous  to  have  Mr. 
Beresford  in  London,61.   His  "finest 
speech,"  87     A  happy  quotation,  ibid, 
note.      Dr.  Vincent's   present  to  him, 
107,108.     Consternation  excited   by 
and  reputed  cause  of  his  resignation, 
113.    Alleged  betrayal  of  his  plans  to 
the  King,  113—121.     Contemporary 
remarks  on    his   resignation    and    its 
probable  consequences,  127.  129.  129 
note,  1  30.    Offer  induced  by  the  King's 
illness,  130  note,  131.     His  resolution 
relative  to  the  "  Catholic   millstone," 
183.       Disposition    with     which    he 
stood    aloof     from     the     Addington 
Government,  187.     Exhibiting  more 
eloquence  than  good  judgment,  187, 
1S8.      His   proposal    relative    lo    the 
Volunteers,  188  note.     Estrangement 
between   him    and    Lord    Auckland, 
195.  201.  202.  203.    206.    207.     De- 
termined   to  upset    Mr.    Addington, 
195  note.     Lord  Pelham's  claims   on 
him,  199.     Tenderly  reproaching  the 
Grenvilles,  1  99,  200.  Asks  an  audience 
with   the    Queen,    210.      Completely 
has  Lord  Lowther,  214.     Unrealized 
expectations,  220.   Faults  of  his  Irish 
system,  221,  222.     His  reconciliation 
with    Mr.  Addington,  228.  229.  230. 
231.    His  conduct  on  the  proceedings 
against  Lord  Melville,  235,  236.  237. 
238     note.       His     emotions    on    the 
occasion,   237    note.      Sanguine    with 
regard    to   Prussian    co-operation    in 
the  %var,  244.    His  condition  not  a  bed 
of  roses,   249.     His  unlucky  adviser, 
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257  note.  Reasons  of  his  enemies  for 
lamenting  his  ill  state  of  health,  261. 
His  fatal  illness,  262.  263.  264.  His 
death,  965.  Lord  Sheffield's  reflec- 
tions on  the  event,  269.  Canning's 
pretensions  to  occupy  his  post,  327. 
See  ii.  241.  260.  275.  283.  284.  286. 
377.412.455.  iii.  18.  140.  143.  168. 
177.  178.  224.  348.  349.  365.  iv. 
8.  42.  53.  57.  65.  86.  88.  96.  101. 
125.  137.  140.  143.  154.  176.  190. 
196.198.  211.  215.  221.  233.  234. 
238.  241 .  242. 243.  247.  270.  Letters 
from  him  to  Mr.  Eden  (Lord  Auck- 
land), i.  Introduction,  xix.  i.  86.  87. 
90.  105.  107.  110.  117.126.146.  153. 
159.  160.  162.  165.  191.  194.  197. 
198.  201.  209.  213.  217.  227.  229. 
244.  249.  266.  301.  304.  481.  ii. 
360.  382.  401.  iii.  61. 1 14.  217.  320. 
323.  331.  332.  355.  356.  358.  360. 
363.  364.  369.  377.  379.  382.  383. 
385.  388.  430.  iv.  2.  8.  10.  36.  37. 
58.  59.  60.  62.  65.  66.  68.  72.  73.  76. 
78.  85.  86.  87.  96.  98.  100.  104.  105. 
125. 

Poland  and  its  provinces,  dealings  of 
Prussia  and  Russia  with,  iii.  78.  80. 
108.  194.  200.  234.  270.  288.  325. 
Abdication   of  King  Stanislaus,  328. 

Polignac,  Duchesse  de,  Marie  Antoi- 
nette compromised  by  attendance  at 
the  assemblies  of,  i.  151,  152.  Her 
family,  412.  Their  sojourn  in  Eng- 
land, 419.  420,  421.  424.  Rencontre 
with  Necker  at  Basle,  ii.  342,  343. 
Her  death  and  its  accelerating  cause, 
343  note.  iii.  150.  Gift  of  the  Em- 
press of  Russia  to  the  Duke,  335. 

Ponsonby,  George,  Martin's  attack  on, 
i.  21.  334.  The  Ponsonbys  growing 
unfashionable,  22.  His  anti-union 
motions,  iv.  79  note.  85.  Appointed 
leader,  319. 

Pope,  Napoleon's  large  levies  on  the,  iii. 
391  note. 

Porcupine,  a  tame  one,  ii.  81. 

Porteus,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
Sir  Charles  Middleton,  iv.  65.  Dis- 
claims having  preached  a  political 
sermon,  282. 

Portland,  Margaret  Harley,  Dowager- 
Duchess  of,  death  of,  i.  348.  Her 
art  collection,  ibid.,  note.  Sale  of  her 
collection,  374. 

Portland,  William  Henry  Cavendish, 
third  Duke  of  (1738—1809),  in- 
tended for  Prime  Minister  by  Mr. 
Fox,  i.  1.  Resigns  office  on  Lord  Shel- 
burne's    appointment  as    Premier,    2. 
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One  of  the  only  men  Fox  would  de- 
sire in  the  Cabinet,  10.  Lord  Shel- 
burne's  "foolish  step"  with  him,  14. 
Expectation  regarding  him,  18.  Ap- 
pointed Head  of  the  Coalition  Minis- 
try, 48.  His  expected  resignation 
talked  about,  55.  Approves  of  Mr. 
Eden's  mission  to  France,  89,  90. 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  352  note. 
Trying  to  get  another  fall,  336.  Will 
not  sit  in  council  with  Sheridan,  ii. 
267.  279.  To  be  Chancellor  of  Oxford, 
431.  Silent  when  be  was  expected  to 
speak,  478  note.  On  the  mutinous 
spiritagainsttlie  Dukeof  York,  iii.  199 
note.  Share  of  the  Cabinet  given  to 
himself  and  party,  220.  A  coming 
rupture,  252.  Old  and  sleepy  game 
in  which  his  party  is  absorbed,  253. 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's  charge  against 
him,  295.  Not  a  Jupiter  Tonans, 
348,  349.  Bill  of  Pitt's  which  he 
recommended  the  King  to  resist,  iv. 
293.  Retiring  from  office,  325.  Given 
over,  330.  See  i.  51.  54.  334.  335. 
417.  ii.  289.  293.  297.  302.  427.  429. 
iii.  301. 

Poterie  and  Fayence,  technical  difference 
between,  as  regards  fiscal  arrange- 
ments, i.  134. 

I'ownall,  Governor,  witticism  of  Owen 
Cambridge  on  a  book  of,  ii.  237. 

Prague,  Masurs  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique 
at,  iii.  400. 

Prices  of  consumable  articles  in  1795, 
iii.  290.  309. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  LL.D.  (1733 — 
1804),  in  Paris  in  1792,  ii.  438. 

Prussia  takes  steps  to  avenge  an  insult 
offered  to  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
i.  172,  173.  Uupes  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  in  a  treaty  transaction,  iii. 
151  note.  Inutility  of  subsidizing  it, 
240.  Lord  Auckland's  estimate  of 
the  Berlin  Cabinet,  269.  Its  threat 
to  surrender  to  the  French  at  dis- 
cretion, 287,  288.  Its  disputes  with 
Austria  about  the  Polish  provinces, 
288.  Rumoured  to  be  not  treating 
for  peace  with  France,  295.  Treaty 
signed,  295  note.  298.  Its  support 
sought  to  reinstate  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  298,  299.  Acts  of  its  new 
friends,  the  French,  300.  Doing 
everything  that  is  possible  to  distress 
us,  334.  Consequences  of  its  vacil- 
lation and  treachery,  iv.  244.  Hanover 
given  to  it  by  Bonaparte,  246.  See  iii. 
(9.  SO.  106,  10S.  IT-'.  J93.  194.  198. 
•_'os. 
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Pugilism,  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Storer  on, 
i.  457. 

Pulteney,  Miss,  afterwards  created  Lady 
Bath,  rumoured  attachment  of  Charles 
Fox  to,  ii.  212.  Husband  ultimately 
chosen  by  her,  ibid.,  note.  An  un- 
expected rencontre  with  Fox,  244. 

Pulteney,  Sir  James.  See  Murray,  Sir 
James. 

QUEENSBERRY.  William,  fourth 
Duke  of  (1724—1810),  protests 
against  the  disarmament  declara- 
tion insisted  on  from  France,  i.  259. 
Prefers  the  worst  inn  to  the  best 
house  of  his  own,  385.  His  first 
political  difference  with  Selwyn,  ii. 
270.  Dismissed  for  voting  with  the 
Opposition,  300.  310.  Driven  out 
of  England,  310  note.  His  dismissal 
an  unwise  act,  316.  Selwyn's  residu- 
ary legatee,  383.  His  attentions  to 
the  French  emigres,  475. 

RADNOR,  Jacob,  second  Earl  of, 
and   Lady,  ii.   251.  293.  306.   308. 

Ranelagh,  two  accounts  of  a  fracas 
at,  and  of  a  duel  which  followed,  i. 
372—374.  375,  376. 

Rawdon,  Francis,  Lord,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Moira,  taken  prisoner,  i.  327  note. 
Character  of  his  services,  328.  «Seeii. 
259.  264.      See  also  Moira. 

Rayneval,  M.  de,  acquitted  by  Mr.  Eden 
of  participation  in  stock-jobbing  trans- 
actions, i.  279.  Letter  from  him  to 
Mr.  Eden,  i.  1 76. 

Regency  caps,  ii.  292  and  note. 

Regency  discussions  during  illness  of 
George  III.  in  1788-9.  See  George 
III.      George,  Prince  of  Wales. 

Revenue  surplus,  opinions  of  Mr.  Hat- 
sell  and  Sir  Grey  Cooper  on,  355 — 
357.  358,  359. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  i.  468.  His 
colours  fleeting.  469.  The  "wise" 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  speech  to  him, 
ii.  280.  His  "Three  Graces,"  iii. 
302  note.  Northcote's  Life  of  him,  iv. 
395. 

Richmond,  Charles,  third  Duke  of 
( 1734-5  — 1806),  retains  office  on  Lord 
Shelburne's  appointment  as  Premier, 
i.  2.  Disapproves  of  Fox's  tactics, 
3.  The  Shelburne  Government  no 
great  gainer  by  bis  adherence,  8. 
Fox's  charge  against  him,  14.  Result 
of  his  proposition  for  fortifying  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth,  125  note.  His 
campaign  at  Bagshot,  130.    Difference 
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between  himself  and  Lord  Chatham, 
iii.  119.  Story  of  his  having  com- 
mitted a  murder,  iv.  397.  See  i.  16. 
19.  44.      iv.  377. 

Richmond  House  Plays,  i.  409.  451. 
207. 

Rigby,  Mr.,  i.  12.      Dead,  ii.  207. 

Robespierre,  Maximilian  (1759 — 1794), 
ii.  442.  False  report  of  his  death,  iii. 
48.  Suspected  to  have  been  poisoned, 
192.  His  fall  and  fate,  and  remarks 
thereon,  231,  232. 

Rockingham,  Charles,  Marquis  of  (1 729 
— 1782),  party  movements  on  the  death 
of,  i.  1—3.      See  i.  10. 

Rodney,  Admiral  Lord,  i.  321.  His  vic- 
tory over  Count  de  Grasse,  ibid.,  note. 
On  Keppel's  engagements,  iv.258. 

Rohan,  Cardinal  de,  i .  124.  Gone  to 
his  retirement  in  Auvergne,  128.  His 
retort  to  Breteuil,  ibid.  A  dupe  of 
the  Lamottes  and  the  Cagliostros,  131. 
Nominated  a  deputy  of  the  clergy,  ii. 
343. 

Roland,  Madame,  iii.  147. 

Rolle,  Mr.,M.P.,  afterwards  Lord  Rolle, 
hero  of  the  "  Rolliad,"  i.  417  and  note 
424.  426.  ii.  279. 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  iv.  271. 

Roscius,  the  young,  iv.  233. 

Rose,  Right  Hon.  George,  on  the  project 
for  opening  the  silk  trade,  i.  1 20.  Mira- 
beau's  pamphlet  sent  to  him  by  Mr. 
Eden,  286.  His  commendation  of 
Mr.  Eden,  434.  Complaints  of  W. 
Woodfall  against  him,  iii.  160.  164, 
165.  Shuttinghis  eyes  to  danger,253. 
His  feelings  towards  Lord  Auckland, 
iv.  210,  211.  Lord  Thurlow's  move 
regarding  him,  211  note.  See  iii.  143. 
205.  228.  331.  Letters  from  him  to 
Mr.  Eden  (Lord  Auckland),  i.  120. 
ii.  417.  iii.  38.  70.  140.  143.  164. 
351.     iv.  42.  43.  54. 

Rose,  George  Henry,  son  of  above,  iii. 
18.  143.  148. 

Rosslyn,  Earl  of,  see  Loughborough. 

Royalty,  fatigues  of  attendance  on,  i. 
386,  387. 

Rumbold,  Sir  Thomas, 

Russia.     See  Catherine. 

Rutland,   Duchess  of,  ' 
angel,"  ii.  281. 

Rutland,  Charles,  fourth  Duke  of  (1754 
— 1787),  honours  spoken  of  for  him 
in  the  Shelburne  Administration,  i.  2. 


i.  379. 

Paul.    Poland. 
1  beautiful  as  an 


s 


ABB  ATI  ER,    Abbe,    in    limbo,    i. 
449.      Cause  of  his  imprisonment, 
ibid.,  note. 


SELWYN 

Sackville,  Lord.  See  Germaine,  Lord 
George. 

Saint  John,  John,  and  his  play  of 
"  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  ii.  226. 
297.  Its  success,  316.  His  dinner 
to  seven  wise  men,  384.  About  to 
marry,  411,  412.  Dies  unmarried, 
518. 

Sainte  Foy,  M.  de,  possibly  implicated 
in  stock-jobbing  transactions,  i.  279. 
Conspicuous  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, ibid.,  note.  Need  for  a  few  lines 
about  him,  286.  Mr.  Storer's  appre- 
hensions about  him,  ii.  487.  A  noto- 
rious stock-jobber,  iii.  353. 

Sardinia :  Conduct  of  the  Court  at 
Turin,  iii.  324.  340.  343.  Com- 
pletely under  the  French  yoke,  341. 

Saunaise,  Henri,  desertion  of,  ii.  500. 

Saxe-Coburg.     See  Coburg. 

Saye  and  Sele,  Lord  and  Lady,  i.  451. 

Sayer,  Miss,  Letter  to  Madame  Huber 
from,  ii.  277. 

Scott,  John,  Irish  M.P.,  afterwards 
Lord  Earlsfort  and  Earl  of  Clonmell 
(d.  1798),  i.  82,  83.  His  attack  on 
Mr.  Flood,  322.  At  Tunbridge 
Wells,  ii.  231. 

Scott,  John,  afterwards  Lord  Eldon. 
See  Eldon. 

Scott,  John  (Lord  Eldon 's  son),  letter 
from,  iv.  105. 

Scott,  Major,  Warren  Hastings'  agent, 
i.  410. 

Scott,  Sir  William,  afterwards  Lord 
Slowed,  iv.  105.  106.  At  the  Oxford 
chancellorship  election,  335. 

Sebastopol  the  great  danger  for  Tur- 
key: a  Dutch  admiral's  prophecy  in 
1791,  ii.  382. 

Sebright,  Sir  John,  i.  1  7. 

Segur,  Marshal  de,  instructions  given  by, 
for  the  secret  advance  of  artillerists 
into  Holland,  i.  259. 

Selwyn,  George  (1719 — 1799),  anecdote 
concerning  Fox,  related  by,  i.  12. 
His  dispute  with  Lord  Weymouth, 
and  poetic  retort  on  Fox's  decision 
against  him,  29.  His  Shaksperian 
witticism  relative  to  the  Prince  and 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  and  Fox,  423  note. 
Bon-mot  of  George  III.  on  his  love 
of  public  executions,  ii.  210.  Epi- 
thet bestowed  by  him  on  Dr.  Willis, 
260.  His  fir-.t  political  difference 
with  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  270. 
His  Hogarthian  designation  of  Pitt 
and  Fox,  369.  His  friend,  Dr.  War- 
ner, dismissed,  375.  His  death  and 
testamentary  dispositions,  383  ;  i.  309. 
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SHEARS 

Shears,  John  and  Henry, condemned  and 
hanged  for  rebellion  in  Ireland,  iv. 
34.  35. 

Sheffield,  John  Holroyd,  Lord  (1735  — 
1821),  i.  53.  His  work  on  the 
"  Commerce  of  the  American  States," 
57  and  note.  His  attack  on  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France, 
399,  400.  404.  Hospitality  of  him- 
self and  Lady  towards  the  French 
emigres,  ii.  448.  Reputed  cause  of 
Lady  Sheffield's  death,  ibid.  note. 
Marries  again,  iii.  264.  Full  of  ap- 
prehensions as  to  the  state  of  affairs, 
348.  His  lament  for  the  landed 
interest,  357.  Letters  from  him  to 
Lord  Auckland,  i.  52.  56.  71.  162. 
346.  347.  349.  350.  351.  367.  370. 
393.  394.  399.  404.  410.  417.  435. 
443.  447.  ii.  219.  229.  240.  242.  256. 
273.  287.  313.  366.  426.  448.  457. 
480.  495.  iii.  37.  117.  118.  133.  158. 
166.  168.  205.  236.  246.  264.  347. 
356.  364.  370.  383.  iv.  44.  143.  172. 
173.  193.  196.  250.  255.  259.  269. 
405.  408. 

Shelburne,  William,  second  Earl  of, 
afterwards  first  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  (died  1805),  appointed  Prime 
Minister,  i.  1,  2.  His  letter  and 
offer  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  3. 
"  Malagrida,"  the  Jesuit,  13.  Mr. 
Eden's  interview  with  him,  16.  "  A 
strong  twang  of  boarding-school  edu- 
cation "  in  his  art,  1  9.  Defeated  on 
the  Address,  46.  Resigns  the  Pre- 
miership, 48.  Advanced  to  the  Mar- 
quisate  of  Lansdowne,  406  note. 
"  Taking,  as  usual,  very  wicked,  loose 
ground,"  47  7.  A  firm  friend  to  the 
Union,  iv.  94.  His  partiality  for 
George  Eden,  370.  Arguing  with  an 
ostler,  396. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley  (1751  — 
1816),  trains  on  as  a  man  of  business, 
i.  53.  Complimented  by  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert's  friends,  423.  His  account 
of  the  Indian  Rebellion,  ii.  211. 
Character  of  his  speeches  in  the 
Hastings'  matter,  221.  Takes  refuge 
from  tlie  bailiff*  in  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's 
house,  267.  Would  submit  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ibid. 
"  Prime  Minister  at  Carlton  House," 
279.  Post  to  be  given  to  him  on 
a  change  of  ministry,  289.  His  mo- 
tion against  Lord  Auckland,  and  its 
result,  507.  His  witticism  upon 
Lord  Grenville,  iv.  121.  294.  As  to 
a  coalition  between  him  and  Perceval, 


SPAIN 

355.  See  ii.  219.  283.  287.  384.  iii. 
18.  37,  38.   39.  iv.  241.  361. 

Sheridan,  Mrs.,  melted  into  tears  by 
Burke's  eloquence,  i.  469. 

Shrove  Monday  custom  in  Spain,  ii.  155. 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  effect  of  Burke's  elo- 
quence on,  i.  469.      See  ii.  226  note. 

Silk  trade,  Mr.  George  Rose's  appre- 
hensions on  the  anticipated  opening 
of  the,  i.  120,  121.  Opposite  senti- 
ments of  London  and  Lyons,  156,  157. 

Simolin,  M.  de,  Russian  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Versailles,  i.  279.  Stock- 
jobbing allegations  against  him,  279, 
280.      See  ii.  229. 

Sinking  Fund  of  Mr.  Pitt,  i.  140.  ii. 
406  note. 

Sismondi's  works,  iv.  395. 

Slave  Trade,  Mr.  Wilberforce's  request 
to  Mr.  Eden  relative  to  the,  240. 
Same  enforced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  266.  Sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Eden's,  285.  Letters 
of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Wilberforce  on 
the  subject,  304 — 308.  Wilberforce 
"going  to  put  an  end"  to  it,  458. 
Lord  Thurlow's  opposition,  ii.  221. 
Party  views  and  tactics:  Mr.  Pitt's 
speech,  400.      See  ii.  314,  315. 

Smith,  Adam  (1723 — 1790),  on  the 
fiscal  schemes  of  the  American  States, 
i.  64,  65. 

Smith,  Colonel,  afterwards  General  Ed- 
ward, letters  from,  i.  321.   ii.  455. 

Smith,  Captain,  afterwards  Admiral  Sir 
Sidney,  ii.  62.  80.  Burns  the  Arsenal 
at  Toulon,  iii.  162.  Consequences  of 
his  absurdities  and  underhand  deal- 
ings, 290.  Letters  from  him,  ii.  262. 
318.  iii.  152. 

Smith,  Rev.  Sydney,  preaches  a  Catholic 
Emancipation  sermon,  iv.  305,  306. 

Somerset,  Lord  Charles,  elopement  of 
Miss  Courtenay  with,  ii.  211. 

Spain,  Journal  of  Mr.  Eden  (Lord 
Auckland),  while    Ambassador  in,  ii. 

I.  Incidents  of  journey  of  himself, 
family  and  suite  :  Mules  and  mule- 
teers, 2.  3.  10.  13.  34.47.  113.  115. 
Comforts  and  discomforts  of  inns  on 
the  way,  4.  7.  8.  9.  12.  19,  20.  106. 
191.      State  of  the  roads,  4.  6.  8.  10. 

II.  14.  17.  19.21.23.  Costume  and 
appearance  of  the  people,  5,  6.  8.  9. 
14.  23.  51.  Curiosity  excited  by  the 
travelling  party,  2.  5.  11.  12.  Church 
at  Hernani,  5.  Villages  and  villagers, 
8.  10.  14.  Fleas,  mosquitos  and 
other  insects  and  their  ravages,  9.  1 1. 
38.  49.  59.  60.  62.  87.  114.  172.  A 
fall    through    a   trap    door,    11,    12. 
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Valladolid  and  its  churches,  nunneries, 
superstitions,  and  inquisitional  ante- 
cedents, 15,  16.  English  and  Scottish 
colleges,  17.  A  rifresco  at  the  Cor- 
regidor's,  18.  Arrival  at  Madrid,  21. 
Sojourn  with  the  Spanish  Court  at 
Aranjuez,  24 — 28.  Attentions  of  the 
King  to  Mrs.  Eden,  28.  Animal  and 
vegetable  food,  32.  65.  Bull  fights, 
32.  63.  67.  179.  Bird-netting,  32, 
83.  Celebrations  of  Royal  birthdays, 
35.  36.  38.  43.  75.  88.  1  15.  Spanish 
newspapers,  38.  A  forest  straw- 
berry feast,  39.  The  Parejas,  or 
Royal  feats  of  horsemanship,  40.  45. 
49.  51.  54.  56.  Wild  boars  in  the 
gardens,  48.  Spanish  pilferers,  50. 
Almanack  of  Grandees'  birthdays,  50. 
58.  Scene  when  the  Court  removes 
from  Aranjuez,  54.  Description  of  a 
grand  illumination,  55,  56.  Return 
to  Madrid,  56.  The  Prado  and  its 
accompaniments,  57.  Its  annoyances, 
64.  120.  Form  of  receiving  visitors, 
57,  58.  The  King's  gift  to  Mr. 
Eden,  66.  Out-door  sleeping  custom 
of  the  people,  ibid.  Departure  for 
St.  Ildefonso,  68.  Description  of  the 
residence  and  locality,  70.  Philip  the 
Fifth's  gardens  and  waterworks,  71. 
80.  Environs  of  St.  Ildefonso  :  vipers 
and  grasshoppers,  72,  73.  A  visit 
from  the  Court,  73,  74.  A  fall  into 
the  river,  76.  Numbers  of  blind  people, 
78.  2680  kissings  of  hands,  88. 
Cathedral  and  aqueduct  of  Segovia, 
91.  Comedies  and  calf-fights,  104. 
A  public  execution  :  privilege  ac- 
corded to  a  gentleman  murderer,  106, 
107.  149.  Advantages  of  a  Spanish 
winter,  108.  Crimes  of  a  pardoned 
deserter,  109.  Death  from  small-pox 
of  a  Royal  princess,  her  child,  and  her 
husband,  110—112.  115.  118.  Reli- 
gious play  of  the  Racimiento  or  Na- 
tivity and  its  scenic  accessories,  132, 
133.  136.  141.  Peculiar  habits  of 
the  trading  classes,  137,  138.  Lottery 
for  a  black  pig,  138,  139.  Labour 
bestowed  on  bridges  and  roads,  189, 
140.  153.  A  Shrove  Monday  custom, 
155.  Boar- baiting  for  the  benefit  of 
a  convent,  158.     Whist  and  apoplexy, 

159.  A   Spanish  cure  for  influenza, 

160.  Holy  Thursday  ohservances, 
166,  167.  Bread  riot  at  Valladolid, 
190.  Declaration  of  war  agains*. 
England,  iii.  371. 

Spencer,    George  John,    Earl    (1758  — 
1831),  office  set  down  for,  ii.  289. 


STORER 

Spencer,  Lord  Charles  (1740  —  1820), 
i.  3.  note.  His  brother's  resigned  post 
offered  to  him,  4.  6.  13.     See  iv.  202. 

Spencer,  Lord  Henry  (1770  — 1795), 
abilities  and  promise  of,  ii.  390.  The 
King's  esteem  for  him,  398.  His 
experiences  of  Stockholm  :  see  Stock- 
holm. The  Swedish  king's  ambiguous 
gift  to  him,  iii.  277.  Regrets  inspired 
by  his  early  death,  308.  310.  See  iii. 
85.  Letters  from  him  to  Lord  Auck- 
land, ii.  468.  471.  474.  489.  503  ;  iii. 
80.  82.  83.  102.  113.  120.  121.  123. 
146.  165.  203.  216.  248.  258.  276. 
279.  287.  To  Lady  Auckland,  iii. 
262.  To  Lord  Grenville,  iii.  298. 
307. 

Spencer,  Lord  Robert (d.  1831), i.  3  note. 
Resigns  his  office,  4.  6. 

Spitalfields'  Weavers,  i.  121,  note,  158. 
See  Silk. 

Stadion,  Count,  Austrian  minister  in 
London,  iii.  4.  48.  49. 

Stael,  Madame  de,  "  Swedish  ambassa- 
dress," i.  450.  Thanks  Abb^  Cerutti 
for  the  privilege  of  divorce,  ii.  305. 
Her  Lettres  sur  Rousseau,  309.  Her 
parting  with  her  father  M.  Necker, 
331. 

Stahremberg,  Comte  de,  Austrian 
minister,  ii.  507  note.  ii.  10.  11.  16. 
18.  19.  22.  35.  36.  54.  77.  78.  80.  81. 
111.  135.320.  332.  333.  Object  of 
his  mission  to  England,  58,  59. 
Grateful  for  Lord  Auckland's  kind- 
nesses, 100.  Unequal  to  his  task, 
107.  His  credit  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
321.  346.      Urgent  for  peace,  382. 

Stanhope,  Charles,  third  Earl  (1753  — 
1816),  Pitt's  eloquence  wasted  on, 
i.  369.  Lord  Thurlow's  attack  upon 
him,  ii.  22L  His  verdict  on  Calonne's 
book,  378.  His  speech  against  Lord 
Auckland,  and  odious  comparisons 
therein,  509.  His  -  motion  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Muir,  iii.  177.  See 
iii.  74,  75. 

Stanhope,  present  Earl  (grandson  of 
above):  erroneous  in  his  views  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Austrians,  iii.  2.  No- 
tice of  his  Life  of  Pitt,  iv.  415. 

Stanley,  Mr.,  letter  from,  ii.  378. 

Stepney,  Sir  John,  pensioned,  ii.  226. 

Stockholm,  Lord  Henry  Spencer  on 
state  of  society  in,  iii.  121.  124.  146. 
166.  Indignities  put  by  the  Court 
on  the  Corps  diplomatique,  in  re  coffee, 
258  —  261. 

Storer,  Anthony  Morris  (died  1799),  i. 
28.  309.  the  "Admirable  Crichton"  of 
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STORMONT 

his  time,  368.  His  accomplishments, 
and  bequest  to  Eton  College,  ibid. 
note.  His  pleasantries  relative  to 
Col.  Keene,  385.  449.  453.  His 
skill  as  a  dancer,  396  note.  Thinks 
he  would  do  for  Ambassador  to  the 
Pope,  431.  Enthusiastic  over  a  box- 
ing match,  457.  Apprehension  about 
anti  -  slave  trade  movements,  458. 
471.  His  early  friendship  with  Lord 
Carlisle,  477  note.  Likens  himself  to 
Ccelius,  ii.  216.  His  pleasantry  on 
the  incubation  of  the  Regency,  268. 
Why  puzzled  about  the  word  "com- 
fortable," 270.  His  troubles  with  the 
"  navvies,"  iii.  297.  Letters  from 
him  to  Mr.  Eden  (Lord  Auckland), 
i.  76.  368.  374.  378.  380.  383.  396. 
398.  408.  412.  420.  430.  438.  442. 
448.  449.  451.  454.  456.  461.  463. 
465.  468.  469.  471.  473.  475;  ii. 
206.  213.  223.  241.  245.  268.  296. 
315.  349.  352.  367.  369.  371.  373. 
375.  383.  385.  411.  419.  428.  461. 
486.  497.  507.  518;  iii.  296. 

Stormont,  David,  seventh  Lord,  after- 
wards second  Earl  of  Mansfield  (1727 
— 1796),  means  to  oppose  the  French 
treaty  of  1786,  i.  169.  His  death,  iii. 
359. 

Strachy,  Mr.,  turned  out  of  office,  i.  14. 

Strutt,  Lady  Charlotte  and  Mr.,ii.  172. 
173.  181. 

Stuart,  Andrew,  i.  5.  5  note.  11.  13. 
353. 

Stuart,  Sir  John,  bearer  of  the  only 
laureled  trophy  wrested  from  the 
French,  iii.  289.  As  prone  to  enter- 
prise as  others  are  to  intrigue, 
290. 

"  Stupid  as  a  post,"  ii.  182. 

Suffolk,  Henry,  twelfth  Earl  of  (1739 
— 1779),  Lord  Auckland's  letter  on 
taking  office  under,  Vol.  I.  xii.,  xiii. 

Sussex  tainted  with  French  Jacobinism, 
ii.  481. 

Sussex,  Duke  of,  see  Augustus  Frede- 
rick. 

Suwarrow's  exertions  marred  by  Austrian 
jealousy,  iv.  98  note. 

Sydney,  Lord,  see  Townshend,  Thomas. 


TALLEYRAND,    M.     de    (175-5 
1838),  i.  279,  note;  ii.  410.      Cha- 
racter of  his  letter  to  the  Corps  Diplo- 
matique, iv.  198. 
Tarleton,  Colonel,  walks  for  a  wager,  i. 

463. 
Temple,  George  Grcnville,  Lord,    after- 
wards first    Marquis  of   Buckingham 


TICKELL 

(1753  —  1813),  Lord- Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  i.  2  note  ;  23.  332  note.  Con- 
sulted by  the  King.  "  To  be  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  "  (a  party  rumour)  55. 
Phrase  ascribed  to  him  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  68.  Services  rendered  by  him  to 
the  King  and  honours  bestowedon  him, 
ibid.  note.  How  bets  run  regarding 
him,  333.  Resigns  his  Irish  Viceroy- 
alty,  336.  At  the  Levee,  337.  Con- 
fession of  hatred  towards  him  by  Geo. 
III.,  while  insane,  ii.  244.  Refuses 
to  send  over  the  Irish  Parliament's 
address  relative  to  a  Regency,  297. 
Will  have  to  unpack  his  trunk,  303. 
See  iv.  272. 

Thugut,  Baron,  Austrian  minister  of 
State,  iii.  35.  68.  107.  320.  321.  322. 
323.  333.  336.  345.  392.  407.  A 
conference  with  him  on  the  Bavarian 
longings  of  Austria,  42.  44.  His 
character,  44.  "  The  Pitt  of  Austria," 
316.  His  objections  to  sending  a 
plenipotentiary  to  Paris,  361,  362. 
368.  Treaties  reprobated  by  him, 
389. 

Thurlow,  Edward,  first  Lord  (1732 — 
1806),  continued  as  Lord  Chancellor 
under  Lord  Shelburne,  i.  2  note.  The 
King  unwilling  to  displace  him, 48.  His 
seals  put  in  commission,  ibid.  His 
advice  to  the  King  relative  to  the  Co- 
alition, 54.  Reinstated  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 69.  His  censurable  act  relative 
to  a  reversionary  tellership,  73.  His 
exposition  of  the  causes  of  the  disputes 
relative  to  Holland,  177-184.  "Growls 
at  every  thing,  proposes  nothing,"  476. 
In  danger  at  Scarborough,  ii.  93.  His 
growlings  in  reference  to  the  Master- 
ship of  the  Rolls,  ii.  217,  218.  His  in- 
trigue with  the  Opposition  discovered 
by  Pitt,  295  note.  His  opinion  of 
the  King's  state  of  mind,  297.  Not  to 
be  turned  out  of  his  place,  378.  Speaks 
and  votes  against  Government,  406. 
About  to  make  his  exit,  407.  410.  412. 
His  abilities  :  influence  exercised  by 
him  in  the  Lords,  414,  415.  Trustee 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  463.  A  gall- 
ing circumstance,  498.  His  opinion  on 
the  Exchequer  Bill  business,  iii.  120. 
Not  perfectly  content,  134.  His  attempt 
relative  to  George  Rose,  iv.  210  note. 
Subject  on  which  the  Prince  consulted 
him,  219.  See  iii.  246.  Letter  from 
him  to  Lord  Auckland,  i.  177. 

Tickell,  Mr.,  how  rewarded  for  a  single 
pamphlet,  iii.  161.  164.  Title  and  ob- 
ject of  same,  161   note. 
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TIERNEY 

Tierney,  Mr.,  duel  between  Mr.  Pitt 
and,  iii.  430  note,  iv.  24.  His  motions 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  72  note,  99. 
Will  probably  come  into  office,  206.  217. 
Disconcerted,  221.      See  iv.  326. 

Tiers  Etat  of  France,  ii.  304.  305. 
321. 

Tippoo  Saib,  i.  300,  301.  Reception  given 
at  Versailles  to  his  Ambassadors,  ii. 
227,  228.  Terms  of  peace  with  him, 
413. 

Tithes,  rumoured  proposal  for  a  commu- 
tation of,  iv.  63.  Lord  Auckland's  opi- 
nion, ibid.  note. 

Tone,  Wolfe,  the  Irish  patriot,  iv.  62 
note.  Brought  to  trial  by  Court 
Martial,  67.  Cuts  his  throat,  68. 
Should  have  been  hanged,  71. 

Tooke,  Home,  ii.  410. 

Toulouse,  Archbishop  of,  principal  State 
Minister  in  France,  i.  188.  Reductions 
effected  by  him  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, 232.  War  prevented  by  his  in- 
fluence :  the  French  discontented  with 
his  policy,  268.  In  high  spirits  about 
his  money  businesses,  286. 

Townshend,  Charles, "Spanish  Charles  " 
i.  337. 

Townshend,  George,  first  Marquis  (1  724 
— 1807)  foresaw  the  Coalition  ministry 
would  not  last,  i.  54.  Scott  (afterwards 
Lord  Earlsfort)  brought  into  the  Irish 
Parliament  by  him,  322  note. 

Townshend,  Lord  John,  opposes  the  Go- 
vernment candidate  for  Westminster, 
ii.  218.  222.  Interest  excited,  223. 
Eiected,  224. 

Townshend,  Thomas,  afterwards  first 
Viscount  Sydney  (1732-3—1800), 
Secretary  of  State  under  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  i.  2  note ;  3.  3  note.  Same 
office  under  Pitt,  69.  Desperately  in 
love,  376.  Finds  out  the  "absurdity" 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Movement,  471. 
On  Lord  Malmesbury's  duplicity  on 
the  Regency  question,  ii.  258  note. 
Spoken  of  for  Presidency  of  Council, 
317.  Property  taken  by  him  at 
George  Selwyn's  death,  385. 

Turkey,  i.  213.  219.  "  Famous  expres- 
sion "  of  M.  de  Vergennes  relative  to 
its  partition,  221.  Russian  circular 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Porte, 
231,  232.  Reception  of  its  mission  at 
the  Court  of  Spain,  263.  Victory  of 
its  troops  over  the  Austrians,  ii.  208. 
Formidable  at  sea,  239. 

Tyson,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  Bath, 
practically  rebuked  for  his  democratic 
leanings,  ii.  479. 


WARREN 

UXBRIDGE,  Lord,  gossip  of,  on  the 
disclosure  of  Pitt's  Catholic  emanci- 
pation scheme,  iv.  114,  115. 

YANDAMME,  Rostopchin's  curious 
notice  relative  to,  iv.  402. 

Van  Mildert's  sermons,  Lord  Grenville 
on,  iv.  333. 

Vansittart,  Right  Hon.  Nicholas,  after- 
wards Lord  Bexley  (d.  1851),  ii.  97 
note.  iv.  289.  290.  Letters  from 
him  to  Lord  Auckland,  iv.  292.  399. 
412. 

Vauguyon,  Due  de  la,  French  Ambas- 
sador in  Spain,  ii.  74.  82.  94.  157. 
337. 

Venice  ceded  to  Austria,  iii.  380. 

Vergennes,  M.  le  Comte  de,  French 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  i.  87. 
98.  101.  102.137.  148.  150.  162.404. 
First  interview  of  Mr.  Eden  (Lord 
Auckland)  with  him,  96.  Morton 
Eden's  opinion  of  him,  ibid.  note. 
Cross-examines  Mr.  Eden,  138.  Ca- 
lonne's  reply  to  his  reference  to  the 
"  trente  mille  poiissons  "  connected 
with  the  English  silk  trade,  156.  His 
successor  in  the  foreign  ministry,  173. 
Quarrelled  with  M.  de  St.  Priest, 
185.  His  "famous  expression"  rela- 
tive to  the  partition  of  Turkey,  221. 
His  death:  Mr.  Eden's  eulogium  on 
him,  401,  402. 

Vernon,  Mr.,  bequest  to  Lord  North 
by,  ii.  203. 

Versailles,  a  Latin  epigram  on,  with  an 
English  parallel,  iv.  321. 

Vincent,  Dr.,  requests  Lord  Auckland 
to  present  a  book  of  his  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
iv.  107.  Lord  Auckland's  letter 
thereon,    108. 

Volunteers  enrolled,  iii.  366. 

Vulliamy,  the  King's  watchmaker,  ii. 
286. 

WALES,  Prince  of,  see  George, 
Prince  of  Wales. 

Wallace,  William,  Attorney- General 
under  the  Coalition  Ministry,  i.  50 
note.  51. 

Walpole,  Horace  (1718—1797),  i.  309. 
374.  409.  463.  ii.  282. 

Walsingham,  Lord,  appointed  Post- 
master-General, i.  430. 

Wardle,  Major,  iv.  319  note. 

Warner,  Dr.,  dismissed  from  his  chap- 
laincy, ii.  375.     Why?  ibid.  note. 

Warren,  Dr.,  physician  in  attendance  on 
George  III.,  ii.  260.  263.  266.  267. 
286.291.    Examined  bv  the  ladies,  269. 
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WEBSTER 

Webster,  Sir  Godfrey,  Bart.  (d.  1800), 
to  marry  Miss  Vassall,  i.  375.  Mar- 
ried 381. 

Wedderburn,  Alexander.  See,  Lough- 
borough. 

Wedgwood,  Josiah,  letters  to  Mr.  Eden 
from,  i.  92.  133.  427. 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  iv.  231.  354. 

Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Wellington,  iv.  247.  360.  391. 
"  Game,"  256. 

Wellesleys,  The,  iv.  329.  355. 

West  India  Expeditions  deprecated  by 
Lord  Auckland,  iii.  138. 

Westmorland,  John,  P2arl  of  (1759 — 
1841),  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
iii.  S88. 

Westminster  election  of  1788,  ii.  218. 
222,  223.  224.  Fatal  partizan  affray 
in  Bond  Street,  224. 

Weymouth,  Thomas,  Lord,  afterwards 
first  Marquis  of  Bath  (d.  1796),  dis- 
pute of  George  Selwyn  with,  i.  '-'9. 

Whitbread,  Samuel  (1758—1815),  in- 
tended motion  relative  to  Lord  Mel- 
ville, iv.  234.  For  impeaching  Lord 
Melville,  235.      See  319.  339.  390. 

Whitelock,  General,  defeated,  iv.  313. 
To  be  tried,  315. 

Whitmore,  Mr.,  M.P.,  iii.  38  ;  two-thirds 
mad  and  one  part  drunk,  39. 

Wickham,  Mr.,  letter  on  war  topics 
from,  iii.  342,  343. 

Wilberforce,  William  (1759  — 1833),  i. 
266.  285.  304.  Votes  against  the 
Pitt  Government,  iii.  278  note.  Let- 
ters from  him  to  Mr.  Eden,  i.  239. 
305.  306. 

Willis,  Dr.,  on  the  causes  of  the  insanity  of 
George  III.,  ii.  255.  Lord  Sheffield's 
opinion  of  his  abilities,  256,  257. 
Scolded  by  Ur.  Warren,  260.  Epi- 
thet bestowed  on  him  by  Selwyn,  ibid. 
His  hopes  and  assurances  relative  to  the 
Kings  illness  and  recovery,  261.  262. 
263.  267.  271.  318.  Gratitude  due 
to  him,  293.  Wanted  among  the 
bookbuyers,  316.  See  ii.  269.  270. 
273.  277.  288.  400.      iv.  214. 

Windham,  William,  (1750—1810)  be- 
comes an  advocate  of  Pitt's  Govern- 
ment, ii.  474.  476.  What  he  called 
a  "fine  humbug,"  iv.  229.  Merit 
of  an  adverse  division  due  to  him, 
268.  War  Secretary,  275.  Doubtful 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  volunteers,  279, 
'-'SO.  280  note.     Letter  from  him,  278. 


TOUNG 

Woodfall,  William,  "  Memory  Wood- 
fall,"  i.  78  note.  Mr.  Hose  on  his 
claims  on  Government,  iii.  164,  165. 
Letters  from  him  to  Lord  Auckland 
i.  78—85.  170.  iii.  74.  159.  175. 
204.  326.      iv.  88.  93.  158. 

Woronzow,  Count,  Russian  Ambassador, 
ii.  216. 

Wurmser,  Austrian  Field  Marshal  (d. 
1797),  iii.  53.  70.  Fighting  with 
the  Sansculottes,  119.  Defeated  168. 
See  337.  342.  344.  366. 

Wycombe,  John  Lord,  afterwards  second 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  (d.  1809),  ii. 
59.  89.  90.  293.  307. 

YELVERTON,  Barry,  afterwards 
Lord  Avonmore  (d.  1805),  hanged 
in  effigy,  i.  340.  Opposes  the  Bill  of 
Attainder  against  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, iv.  53. 

Yonge,  Sir  George,  "  completely  ridicu- 
lous," i.  8.  To  have  a  red  ribbon,  ii. 
209.  His  assertion  relative  to  the 
armed  neutrality,  259. 

York,  Frederick  Duke  of  (1763— 1827), 
personal  appearance  of,  in  1787,  i. 
434.  His  amours  numerous,  456. 
His  attachment  to  Lady  Tyrconnell, 
and  rudeness  to  the  Duchess  of  Gor- 
don, ii.  212.  Character  of  his  speech 
on  the  Regency  question,  257.  259. 
261.  His  brother's  commendation  of 
him,  280.  He  and  his  brother  pious 
children,  306.  His  marriage,  391. 
Engagement  between  the  French  and 
Austrians,  at  which  he  was  present,  iii. 
54.  His  note  to  Lord  Auckland  on 
French  movements, 56.  Austrian  com- 
mendations of  the  bravery  of  himself 
and  troops,  13.  58.  69.  Circumstances 
explanatory  of  the  failure  of  his  attack 
on  Dunkirk,  115.  116.  139.  Preva- 
lence of  a  mutinous  spirit  against 
him,  iii.  199.  Ohjected  to  by  Rus- 
sia, iv.  245.  Accusation  against 
him  relative  to  his  connection  with 
Mrs.  Clarke,  318.  319  note.  Pur- 
port of  his  communication  with  Lords 
Grey  and  Crenville,  379.  See  ii.  499. 
505;  iii.  3.  4.6.  11.25.  55.  110.117. 
118.  168.  211.  239;  iv.  132.  261. 
267.  278. 

Yorke,  Sir  Joseph,  applies  to  the  King 
for  a  peerage,  ii.  230,  231. 

Young,  Rev.  Mr.,  improper  letter  of, 
iii.  439 
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